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PREPAC E 


N this edition, which is intended to be of the same 
scope and character as Sir Arthur Hort’s St Mark and 

my own work on St Luke, I have endeavoured to ensure 
brevity and clearness in exposition, although compression 
necessarily entails some sacrifice in the study of a book of 
such unique interest and importance as the Acts, which 
opens up so many avenues of thought and touches the life 
of the Graeco-Roman and Jewish worlds at so many points. 

I trust that the division of the Acts, which I have adopted 
from Dr Moffatt’s ‘Introduction to the Literature of the 
New Testament,’ will commend itself to teachers who may 
quse the book. Though this division: is not so simple as 
‘)\ others, it has the advantage of shewing how St Luke carried 
a out his design upon a definite historical plan of telling the 
B story of ‘The Acts of the Holy Ghost working in and 
through the apostles in the progress of the Gospel from 
Jerusalem to Rome.’ In the Introduction, however briefly, 

I have attempted to sketch the conditions of life and 
thought in the world at large in the infancy of the Christian 
church. A list of commentaries and books connected with 
the study of the Acts is given in the hope that it may be of 
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some service to teachers, though I have not attempted 
to make it exhaustive. This edition is based in the main 
upon the commentaries of Dr Knowling, Mr R. B. Rackham, 
and Prof. F. Blass, and upon two smaller works, which no 
schoolmaster can neglect, by Mr T. E. Page and Dr Knapp ; 
amongst other books the works of Sir W. M. Ramsay and 
Dr A. Harnack have been most frequently consulted. » 

I owe a great debt of gratitude to Canon R. St John 
Parry, who has revised the whole book in MS. and in 
proof, and to my colleague Mr H. C. Bowen and the reader 
of the University Press for a very careful scrutiny in a final 
revision of the proofs, by which many errors have been 
removed. The text printed is that of Westcott and Hort, 
which Messrs Macmillan have kindly allowed to be used. 
My thanks are also due to Sir W. M. Ramsay, and 
Mr W. J. Newton of Accrington, for their kindness in 


allowing some photographs to be reproduced. 


W. F. Be 


CANTERBURY, 
March 1916. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE AUTHOR OF THE ACTS. 


No one can deny that the first or former treatise referred 
to in the opening words of the Acts is the Gospel attributed to 
S. Luke. The internal evidence is overwhelming and conclusive. 
Both the Gospel and the Acts are addressed or dedicated to the 
same person ; in style, in language, in syntactical usage, in the 
recurrence of short passages marking divisions of the book they 
are as closely allied together as they are distinct from the rest 
of the N.T. writings. But the correspondence is deeper still : in 
unity of purpose and in execution of design, in unconscious self- 
revelation, in the honest search after truth, in a wide and com- 
prehensive outlook of the universalism of the Gospel, there is 
such close resemblance that it is hard to resist the conclusion 
that the author had formed in his mind the conception of telling 
the story of the first beginnings of Christianity from the prepara- 
__tion for the advent of the Messiah to the coming of the great 
apostle of the Gospel of that Messiah to Rome, the capital of the 
world. The ascension at once marked the dividing line and the 
connecting link between the two volumes of the work. In the 
Gospel the author tells of the universal redemption of mankind 
vouchsafed to all by the Saviour of the world, ‘of al// that Jesus 
began to do and to teach’: in the Acts—truly called the Gospel 
of the Holy Spirit—he continues his task and goes on to tell of 
the Holy Ghost working in and through the Apostles in the 
spread of the Gospel message from Jerusalem to Rome. The 
Gospel,.as is natural, contains no reference to its authorship, 
as the reader to whom it was addressed needed none, but in the 
Acts the occurrence of the first person plural in certain passages 
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and sections gives a definite clue and conclusively proves that 
the author was a companion of S. Paul. 

In ch. xvi. 10 the first person plural suddenly appears and 
continues to v. 17 where the first of the ‘we’ passages ceases. 
The author thus joined S. Paul at Troas and was left behind at 
Philippi. In ch. xx. 5 when S. Paul returned to Philippi it re- 
appears and the author once more joined him and proceeded 
with him to Jerusalem. In ch. xxi. 18 it disappears once more. 
During the two years that intervened before the voyage to Rome 
the author probably kept in close touch with S. Paul at Caesarea, 
and from xxvii. 1 we learn that he accompanied him to Rome 
and: probably remained with him to the close of the Acts. To 
these passages may be added, if the reading in Codex Bezae (D) 
in ch. xi. 28 is accepted, the interesting fact that the author was 
at Antioch and heard the prophecy of Agabus at the time when 
Paul and Barnabas went up to Jerusalem with the offerings of 
the Antiochene church. The internal evidence of the Gospel 
and the Acts taken in conjunction with that of three references 
to S. Luke in S. Paul’s Epistles leads to the conclusion that he 
was the author, and this conclusion is supported by the external 
evidence of unbroken tradition. , 

Writing to the Colossians during the first imprisonment 
S. Paul’says ‘Luke the beloved physician greeteth you and 
Demas’ (iv. 14). In vv. 10-11 S. Paul couples the names of 
Aristarchus, Mark and Jesus Justus together, ‘who are of the 
circumcision, and it is an almost certain inference that in 
separating the names of Luke and Demas S. Paul implies that 
they were Gentiles and with this his name Lucas (Lat. Lucanus) 
agrees : if this is so, S. Luke is the only author of Gentile origin 
in the N.T. In the Epistle to Philemon despatched from Rome 
at the same time as the letter to Colossae S. Luke is spoken of by 
S. Paul in conjunction with Mark, Demas and Aristarchus as 
his fellow-labourer (v. 24). During the second imprisonment in 
the last extant letter of S. Paul, when the time for his departing 
was at hand and he wag almost alone, he writes to Timothy, ‘ only 
Luke is with me’ (2 Tim. iv. 11). Jerome, Ignatius and Origen 
identify ‘the brother whose praise is in the Gospel’ (2 Cor. viii 
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18-19) with S. Luke; but it is clear that if S. Luke was the 
author of the Acts he was not with S. Paul at the time that the 
letter was written, and the tradition arose naturally from a con- 
fused interpretation of ‘in the Gospel,’ which undoubtedly refers 
to the preaching of the Gospel. Outside the N.T. tradition 
records little of S. Luke. Epiphanius (Haer. Li. 11) mentions 
that he was one of the seventy, but his Gentile origin and his 
own statement in the preface of the Gospel make this impossible, 
though this tradition is still hinted at by the selection of the 
mission of the seventy for the Gospel on S. Luke’s day (Oct. 18). 
The same reason makes it impossible for him to have been 
the unnamed companion of Cleopas in the walk to Emmaus 
(Lk. xxiv. 13). Eusebius (4. £. 111. 4) states definitely that 
he was a native of Antioch and this finds some support in the 
Acts, even if we reject the reading in xi. 28, in the interest he 
obviously takes in the city and in the details he records. He 
specially mentions that Nicolas was a proselyte of Antioch 
(vi. 5), that men of Cyprus and Cyrene first preached in the 
city, and that the disciples were first called Christians there 
(xi. 20-27), and in ch. xiii. 1 he mentions the names of five leaders © 
of the Antiochene church. An early sixth century tradition 
records that he was a painter, ‘2 Antiochia magna ortus 
professione medicus et pictor; but of this there is no further 
evidence. Jerome in his preface to the Gospel of S, Matthew 
associates him with the provinces of Achaia and Boeotia, and in 
the former province he is said to have suffered martyrdom 
under Domitian. Another tradition places his death in Bithynia. 
at the age of 74. 

Discarding tradition and uncertain references it remains to 
be considered what support the three statements of S. Paul 
find in the history recorded in the Acts and how far they lead 
to the certain conclusion that S. Luke was the author. A 
careful consideration of the names and characters of all the 
friends and companions of S. Paul mentioned in the N.T. and 
of what is known of their movements in conjunction with the 
‘we’ passages in the Acts leads inevitably to a veductio ad Lucam 
(for full explanation vzd. Rackham, p. xvi.). No other fellow- 
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worker of S. Paul satisfies the conditions, whereas S. Paul’s own 
statements about S. Luke and his movements not only find no 
disagreement with the Acts but also fall in very suitably with 
the view which will be taken about the time and place of the 
composition of both the Gospel and the Acts. S. Paul lays 
emphasis not only on S. Luke’s profession as a physician but 
his energy, fidelity, cooperation and affection. 

Perhaps it would be too much to say that the Gospel and 
the Acts make it clear that the author was a physician, but no 
one could fail to notice that he is exceptionally familiar with 
medical language and very precise and accurate in medical 
details, e.g. in the account of the healing of the lame man at 
the beautiful gate of the Temple (iil. 7), and when we know 
from S. Paul that Luke was a physician we find many passages 
in the Gospel and the Acts that support the conclusion that he 
was the author (cf. also iv. 22, ix. 18, xiii. 11, xxviii. 6, 8). In 
the character of a good physician we should expect to find gentle- 
ness, sympathy with all, both men and women, modesty, self- 
effacement, care and precision, the gift of consolation and 
exhortation, faithful devotion to work, and a cheerful optimism 
coupled with a readiness to face difficulties and hard and 
unpleasant facts when necessary. All these characteristics 
can be discovered without difficulty in the unconscious revelation 
of himself by the author of the Gospel and the Acts (Rackham, 
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TIME AND PLACE. 


The Acts closes upon a note of cheerfulness leaving S. Paul 
free to preach unmolested in Rome, the goal of all his hopes. 
The result of his trial, his release, his subsequent journeys, his 
arrest, second imprisonment, trial and death are still future. 
The natural inference to be drawn is that the Acts was written 
before any of these events occurred. If this was so the Gospels 
of S. Luke and of S. Mark were written still earlier. There is 
nothing impossible in this, and the period of six years extending 
from the last visit to Jerusalem to the near approach of the close 
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of the first imprisonment is of sufficient duration to account for 
the collection of materials in Palestine as well as in Rome and 
for the composition both of the Gospel and the Acts during years 
in which he had leisure to write, while S. Paul’s own testimony 
to S. Luke’s fidelity (2 Tim. iv. 11) shews that of all his com- 
panions Luke was the least likely to desert him. The ‘we’ 
passages of the Acts, and especially the narrative of the voyage 
and shipwreck, are so full of life and vigour that it is only right 
to assume that they were the notes of a diarist put into a more 
literary form when the events were still fresh and recent. If this 
inference is correct the Acts was written in any case before 
A.D. 62. If it could be proved that the author of the Acts was 
in any way dependent on Josephus, a later date towards the close 
of the first century would have to be assigned. But similarity 
in usages of words by two historians who were both cultured 
Hellenists is a slender argument to rely upon, especially when 
both are describing similar events. In two passages at least 
(v. 36, xxi. 38) S. Luke is in direct disagreement with Josephus, 
which is an argument in favour of his independence. 

Some have felt that the Acts comes to an abrupt and 
unsatisfactory conclusion, but the rhythmic cadence of the 
last sentence points rather to the intention of the writer thus 
to conclude his work. S. Luke is primarily an historian and 
incidentally and of necessity a biographer: there is nothing 
to shew that he intended to write a life of S. Paul, but every 
evidence of his design to write a history of the spread of the 
Gospel from Jerusalem to the capital of the Roman Empire. 
This he accomplished and laid down his pen. At the same 
time it is very necessary to bear in mind that the Acts is far 
from being a complete history, and S. Luke leaves many events 
unrecorded. He records nothing of the foundation of Chris- 
tianity in many provinces of the Empire and in some of its most 
important centres, including Rome itself. He tells us nothing 
of the missionary labours of any of the twelve outside Palestine, 
and beyond the boundaries of Judaea he confines himself to the 
labours of S. Paul and his companions. Ramsay has argued 
that the Gospel and the Acts are the first and second volumes 
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of a great work, and that the author contemplated a third volume 
which would have covered the evangelization of the western pro- 
vinces of the Roman Empire and included the story of S. Paul’s 
subsequent journeys and his martyrdom and that of S. Peter. 
But so far as this argument rests upon the use of mpéros (Acts 
i. 1) it is baseless, as wp@ros is used indiscriminately for rpédrepos 
in the cown duddextos of Hellenistic Greek, our knowledge of 
which has been of late years so greatly enriched by the discovery 
of the papyri at Fayyum and Oxyrhynchus and elsewhere in 
Egypt, and of numerous Greek inscriptions in various parts of 
Egypt, Asia and other lands where Greek was spoken. These 
throw a flood of light upon the common use and meaning of 
words both in LXX. and N.T. (wide esp. Deissmann’s #zb/e 
Studies, Moulton and Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek 
Testament). If however any definite proof were forthcoming 
it is clear that the closing sentences of the Acts afford no evidence 
for the early date we have accepted. The evidence of Patristic 
literature is not conclusive but the canonicity of the Acts is 
established. Clement A.D. 75, Ignatius A.D. 115 and Polycarp (in 
his letter to the Philippians) a few years later use language 
which is reminiscent of the Acts though they do not actually 
refer to it. The list of books of N.T. known as the Muratorian 
Fragment, A.D. 175, contains the Acts in its usual place, and Ter- 
tullian (A.D. 200) and Clement of Alexandria (A.D. 200) and, still 
earlier, Irenaeus (A.D. 175), refer to it by name either as mpdéeus 
or mpd€eis atrootédwv and quote from it frequently. While there 
is therefore no certain positive evidence of any particular date 
for the composition of the book, the negative evidence from the 
book itself points to its having been written not later than the 
close of S. Paul’s first imprisonment, and the burden of proof 
rests upon those who assign it to various dates later in the first 
century or even in the second. If we accept year 62 as the 
terminus ad quem we naturally conclude that it was written at 
Rome by S. Luke during his sojourn in the city before the 
liberation of S. Paul, though it is possible that he may have 
been sent on a mission to Philippi and composed it during his 
stay in Macedonia. The only evidence to the contrary is the 
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very vague statement of Jerome, which doubtless represented a 
tradition, that Luke wrote his Gospel ‘in the regions of Achaia 
and Boeotia,’ but even this is no direct evidence for the place 
of the composition of the Acts. 


AIM AND DESIGN OF THE ACTS. 


S. Luke in the preface to the Gospel explicitly states the 
methods and principles which appealed to him as essential to 
the writing of the history of the life and teaching of Jesus Christ : 
(1) ‘access to authorities of first rank, (2) careful and accurate 
investigation of every event, its source and origin, (3) the use 
of the materials thus sifted and tested in the composition of 
comprehensive narrative, (4) a definite purpose, the assurance 
_ of trustworthiness and certainty in all that is recorded. To 

these principles he adheres in the composition of the Acts. 
But in one respect S. Luke, who followed the methods of 
historiography current in antiquity, differed from modern 
historians in the important matter of a full sense of proportion. 
The historical writers of antiquity, notably Thucydides and 
Livy as typical instances, admitted speeches into their narrative, 
perhaps originally in consequence of the influence of rhetoric 
upon historical composition. While this custom-added great 
life and vigour to the narrative, it inevitably destroyed the sense 
_of proportion and necessitated the relegation of some events to 
a bald summary of the briefest description and to the omission 
of others. The Acts is no exception to the rule, and while 
it is not possible to believe that the speeches contain either 
the whole speech or the exact words of it in each case, and it is 
clear that they are coloured by the style and language of S. Luke, 
yet they closely correspond with what is known of the character- 
istics of the individual speakers and of the time and events to 
which they refer. S. Luke would have cordially subscribed to 
Thucydides’ own description of the methods and principles he 
set before himself in his great task—like the Acts—‘a possession 


for all time’ (Thuc. 1. 22). 
In the eighth verse of the first chapter S. Luke records our 
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Lord’s words, ‘But ye shall receive power, when the Holy 
Ghost is come upon you: and ye shall be my witnesses both in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judaea and Samaria, and unto the uttermost 
part of the earth.’ It is his own supreme aim to trace the result 
of the energy and inspiration of the Holy Spirit working in the 
apostles and in the church in the spread of the Gospel from 
Jerusalem to Rome. His method is strictly historical and 
conceived on a plan of orderly development and covers the 
period a.p. 30-60. We divide his work into six sections, each | 
of which closes with ‘a rubric of progress’ (vi. 7, ix. 31, xll. 24, 
Xvi. 5, XiX. 20, XXvill. 31). 


1. The church in Jerusalem, 1.—vi. 7. 

2. The spread of the Gospel throughout Palestine—Galilee, 
Judaea and Samaria, vi. 8—ix. 31. 

3. The church in Antioch: first extension of the Gospel to 
the Gentile world, ix. 32—xil. 24. 

4. The churches of Galatia and Pisidia, conflict of Jewish 
and Gentile Christianity, xii. 25—xvi. 5. 

5. Extension of the Gospel to Europe. The churches in 
the great cities, Ephesus, Miletus, Philippi, Thessalonica, 
Athens, Corinth, xvi. 6—xix. 20. 

6. The culmination of the spread of the Gospel closing 


with the arrival of the great Gentile Apostle in Rome, 
XIX. 2I—xXxvlli. 31. 


Brief introductions to each of these sections are given in the 
notes. In the main three stages in the growth of the church 
can be distinguished in the Acts. (1) The church of Jerusalem 
was founded upon the basis of the belief that the crucified Jesus, 
risen from the dead, was the Messiah of Jewish expectations, 
‘both Lord and Christ’ (ii. 36). There was no radical break 
with Judaism. (2) The Antiochene church occupies a position 
midway between Jewish and Gentile Christianity, opening the 
door to Gentile converts without demanding circumcision or 
submission to the whole of the ceremonial law. (3) In the 
Gentile churches, divorced from Judaism, Christ was the centre 
of the worship of the community, and the rites of Baptism and 
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the eucharist the appointed means of the inception and mainten- 

ance of a new spiritual life, insuring salvation here and hereafter. 

It has been pointed out that the Acts follows a similar plan 

of development to the Gospel. The Gospel begins with the 

preliminary narrative of the preparation for the coming of the 

Messiah, and proceeds to a climax, through the ministry of 

. Galilee and Samaria to Jerusalem. The Acts opens with a 
similar narrative of preparation for the ministry of the Holy 

Spirit and proceeds from the first beginnings of the church at 

Jerusalem on a careful geographical plan to the final culmination 

at Rome. There is therefore in the Acts a striking unity alike of 

design and method, and S. Luke cannot be accused of pragmatism, 

of writing history from the point of view of the special pleader. 

To those who argue that it was his deliberate purpose on the one 

_side to establish the ‘political inoffensiveness’ of the Christian 
faith and of its position as a “ca religio associated at first in the 

eyes of Roman officials with Judaism, and on the other to gloze 

over and accommodate the vital differences between Judaistic 

and Gentile Christianity, it may be replied that S. Luke recorded 

facts, and writing with a sane and quiet grasp of historical 

perspective after the occurrence of the events he describes, he 

sees them in the less fierce light of retrospection when the storm 

of the Judaistic controversy was almost passed andthe storm of 

the first persecution of the Christians ‘for the name’ had not yet 

broken. Others would see inthe Acts only a twofold division— 

acta Petri i.—xii.—acta Paul? xiii.— xxvili.—and draw attention 
to the correspondence between the actions of the two apostles 

(Rackham, xlvii.). This would have the effect of substituting 

biography for history and S. Luke is primarily an historian. 

Rather it is true to say that the historical basis of the Acts 

is fundamental and its biographical character of necessity 
incidental; it is, as it were, a fine silken fabric with a red ground- 

work shot with gold, and if the bright light shines more 

frequently upon the gold this is only natural. The history of a 
nation is the record of the lives and works of its greatest men, 
and if this is true of history in general it is much more so in the 

case of the history of religious or philosophical developments. 


B. A. ; b 
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That S. Peterand S. Paul worked similar miracles is no argument 
for any deliberate purpose on the part of S. Luke to accommodate 
their lives and works: it is only reasonable that they should do 
so, as they both followed in so doing in the steps of their Master. 
Besides, such a division would entail difficulties, as S. Luke by 
no means confines his narrative to the two apostles in a work 
which records actions of no less than 110 people; rather it is true 
that the words and deeds of the twin champions of Judaistic 
and Gentile Christianity would loom large in the story of the 
life of the infant churches in which they were the chief figures. 
Sources of the Acts. It is beyond the scope of this com- 
mentary to examine the different attempts that have been made 
to divide the Acts into various parts or to point out apparent 
evidence of the hands of editors or redactors. One fact seems 
almost fatal to all such efforts, as it is quite impossible on 
the score of language or style to deny the absolute unity of 
the book. It is established beyond dispute that the same 
phraseology which is found in the ‘we’ sections is found in 
the rest of the book, and this extends to medical words and 
phrases (Harnack, Date of the Acts and Synoptic Gospels, 
Ch. 1.), and therefore the whole work proceeded from the hand 
and mind of one author, and is not a compilation from various 
literary sources, loosely pieced together by an editor. But it 
is a comparatively easy task, accepting the unity of the work, 
to enquire what sources were at the disposal of S. Luke and 
what means he had for gathering his materials. It may safely 
be concluded that the ‘we’ passages are his own work, the 
records of his own diary, and that all other information about 
S. Paul’s life and work he gleaned from the apostle himself 
who, like an old campaigner in the years of captivity, would go 
over ka’ év €xaoroy (xxi. 19) the records of his past career. It 
is equally certain that S. Luke did not make use of the Epistles 
of S. Paul and he was probably not acquainted with them, as 
he was not in the company of S. Paul when the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians, Galatians, Corinthians and Romans were 
written. This accounts at once for the general agreement be- 
tween the Acts and the Epistles and for points of difficulty : 
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but this must be reserved for separate treatment. For the rest 
of the Acts S. Luke had abundant material at his disposal and 
excellent opportunities for collecting it. He was in Palestine for 
two years before the voyage to Rome and possibly at Antioch 
much earlier (Acts xi. 28), as well as at Rome afterwards with 
S. Paul. He was brought into contact with Mark at Rome 
(Col. iv. 10), Philip the Evangelist at Caesarea (xxi. 8-12), 
Silas at Philippi (xvi. 19), James at Jerusalem (xxi. 18), and 
possibly with Barnabas at Antioch (xi. 28), Manaen at Antioch 
(xiii. 1) and S. Peter at Rome. He was therefore in touch with 
those who were familiar with the history of the mother church 
at Jerusalem and with the extension of the church in Palestine 
and at Antioch, from whom he gleaned most of the information 


_ he incorporated in the earlier chapters of the Acts. How far 


documentary evidence was at his disposal it is difficult to say, 


but it may safely be concluded that oral testimony formed 


the chief sources of his information. The graphic details of 
S. Peter’s imprisonment and escape came from the lips of 
Mark, the narrative of the seven and of the work of Philip 
from Philip himself, and the intimate knowledge he shews of 
the Herodian family (Lk xiii. 31-33, xxiii. 6-12, 15 ; Acts iv. 27, 
xii., xiii. I, xxv. 13—xxvi.) may be due to Manaen. No definite 


evidence of the existence of documents is as yet forthcoming, 


but S. Luke’s own reference in his preface to the Gospel points 
to their existence at an earlier date than has hitherto been 
generally accepted, and not only were narratives drawn up of 
the life of Christ, but records may have been preserved of the 
utterances of prominent members of the church, and the speeches 


of SS. Peter and Stephen may have been preserved by the 


church at Jerusalem. From these abundant sources S. Luke 
selected what seemed to him of the greatest importance in 
carrying out his task of sketching the progress of the Gospel 


in the first thirty years of the history of the church, but in no 


sense can the Acis be regarded as a complete history. Such 

a task S. Luke never set before himself, which was entirely 

beyond the scope of a work of the length and character of 

the Acts. He was the companion of S. Paul, a man of genius 
62 
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with a master-mind for seizing upon great strategic points of 
vantage in the Roman Empire, whence by a process of sub- 
sequent radiation the Gospel might spread to its uttermost 
limits. It is well to pause and think how S. Paul, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, worked out the scheme of his 
gigantic task; and it may be that S. Luke oftentimes discussed 
with him his own task, and that he owed to S. Paul to some 
extent the clear and definite plan of his own work, which enabled 
him to leave to the world the unique and priceless record of 
the life and progress of the church contained in the Acts. 


THE ACTS AND THE EPISTLES. 


The manifest independence of the Acts and the Epistles no 
less than their agreement in the main is strong evidence of the 
historicity of both. From the Epistles we learn but few ad- 
ditional details of the life of S. Paul. S. Luke omits all reference 
to the three years’ sojourn in Arabia (Gal. i. 11-17), S. Peter’s 
visit to Antioch (Gal. ii. 11-21), and the relations between S. Paul 
and the Corinthian church in the interval between his first and 
last visit to Corinth, while the great summary of his perils and 
sufferings in 2 Cor. xi. 23-27, shews how imperfect is our know- 
ledge of his life even when the Acts and all the Epistles are 
taken together. The apparent discrepancies between Acts ix. 
26-30 and Gal. i. 17-24, Acts xv. 1-23 and Gal. ii. 1-10 are dealt 
with in the notes. 

Many of the characteristics of S. Paul which stand out in 
such bold relief in the Epistles appear in the Acts. His intense 
love of his own nation and desire to keep in close communion 
with the Jerusalem church, his strict adherence to the law and 
customs of his race, coupled with a no less strong insistence 
on the absolute freedom of Gentile Christians and their equality 
of rights and privileges in the universal church, are exemplified 
again and again in the Acts in his attitude towards the Jewish 
synagogue and his constant rule ‘to the Jew first and afterward 
to the Gentile, in the observance of the great feasts and the 
Day of Atonement, in the vow that he took at Jerusalem, and in 
the loving care bestowed more than once upon the collection 
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for the Jewish-Christian church. No less evident is the hatred 
and hostility of the Jews in city after city, leading to violence 
and even danger to his life. His insistence upon equality with 
the twelve, and upon his credentials as an apostle, the evi- 
dences of the possession of supernatural powers, his great gift 
of accommodating himself to the needs and circumstances of his 
audience, as at Lystra and Athens, his dauntless courage and 
pertinacity no less than his deep and wide sympathy with all 
classes, the difficulties of maintaining at once his position as 
an orthodox Jew of the strictest type with his championship of 
the freedom of the Catholic church, his intuitive genius in seizing 
upon great points of vantage, his pride in his Roman citizenship, 
and his power of winning the regard of governor, jailer, and 
officer, all stand out in the narrative of S. Luke. On the doctrinal 


-side we find a like correspondence. The belief in the Unity in 


Trinity and Trinity in Unity and the mystery of the Incarnation 
alike in the Acts as in the Epistles are implicitly accepted 
rather than explicitly stated—not so much heard, as it has been 
well said, as overheard. Every article of the Apostles’ Creed 
with the one exception of the miraculous conception and the 
Virgin birth—so fully recorded in the Gospel—could be gathered 
from the Acts. The same is true of the Epistles. The Father- 
hood of God, the perfect Divinity and perfect humanity of the 
Son, the indwelling power of the Holy Spirit, the catholicity of 
the church, the communion or brotherhood of the saints, the 
remission of sins and the life everlasting, these cardinal doctrines 
of Christianity appear again and again in the Acts, and are 
developed by S. Paul in his Epistles. Above all the supreme 


truth of the resurrection and of the power of the risen life in 


the coming of the Holy Ghost overshadows all and explains at 


- once the rise and growth of the Christian church and the secret 


of its power: at the same time, the Pauline doctrines of justi- 
fication by faith (xiii. 38, 39), and of salvation in Christ do not 
pass unnoticed in the Acts}. 

1 For the witness to the resurrection see esp. i. 22, ii, 32, lil. 15, 
iv. 33, xvii. 18, xxiii. 6. . 

For the gift of the Holy Spirit: (a) the Pentecostal outpouring, i. 2, 
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But in spite of this agreement no one can fail to see that 
the portrait of S. Paul drawn by S. Luke is only an adumbration 
when compared with ‘the express image’ of his own personality 
drawn by himself in the Epistles. The S. Paul of the Acts is a 
great man, the S. Paul of the Epistles is incomparably greater. 
In the Acts we miss somewhat of the glow of passion, the force 
of imagination, the quick lightning strokes of a master-mind, the 
amazing power of dialectical skill in the grasp of points and 
details, the parry and thrust of a keen intellect, the emotional 
nature now plunged into depths of depression coupled with 
great physical exhaustion, now exalted to heights of exultation, 
the fierce invective against the foes of the freedom of the 
Gentile Christians, the keen subtlety in argument and mar- 
vellous rapidity of quick decision, the detailed exposition of 
doctrine with an unequalled force and fervour, the intense de- 
votion to the Master, which pourtrays the man who said of 
himself, ‘I can do nothing, I can do all things in Christ who 
strengtheneth me.’ Just because S. Paul reveals himself so 
vividly and intensely in his letters it is so hard to find words 
to express all that he was and all that his life and work meant 
to his converts and companions and to the church throughout 
the ages. -The S. Paul of the Acts can easily be known and 
appreciated, and his life, character and teaching described: the 


S. Paul of the Epistles can at best be understood, sed satis erit 
intellegi. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


The Roman Empire was the product of the genius of an 
imperial race. It was of slow growth, and to this it owed very 
argely its stability. Slowly but surely Rome extended her 
power to the confines of Italy by war and conquests, and bound 
the various territories to herself by an iron-network of roads 


5, 8, 16, il. 1, 15 ff., 33, 38. (6) In the early Palestinian church, iv. 8, 
31 ff., 36, v. 3 f., 9, 32, vi. 3-10, vil. 51, 55, vill. 15-20, 29, 30, ix. 17, 
31, X- 19, 44-47, xi. 27, xv. 28. (c) The founding of the Gentile 
churches, xiii. 1 ff., 52, xv. 8, xvi. 6f., xix. 1-6, xx. 23, 28, xxi. 4, rof. 
(Swete, Zhe Holy Spirit in the New Testament, pp. 63-109). 
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and colonies, and the various communities by an equally 
elaborate system of privileges, coupled with a policy of devo- 
lution in local affairs. When the Roman armies crossed the 
Straits of Messina Rome was committed to an imperial policy 
which ended in the extension of her power to all the countries 
on the Mediterranean littoral and to the establishment of the 


_ pax Romana over the whole civilized world. Conquered lands 


became provinces, the territory of which was technically the 
property of Rome but leased to its former owners in return for 
the payment of taxes. The same principles of unity without 
uniformity were applied, but there were two fatal weaknesses 
so long as the government of the Republic continued; the pro- 
vincial governors were under practically no control, especially 
in finance, and neither an aristocracy nor a municipal cor- 


poration are able to rule a great empire. The concentration 


of power in the hands of one man was rendered inevitable by 
circumstances, and Julius Caesar founded the Empire properly 
so called, and Augustus organized it. The Principate was a 
curious fiction but well adapted to the circumstances and the 
necessities of the time. It satisfied republican sentiment and 
secured unity and stability. The dynasty or joint rule of the 
princeps and the senate was in reality a military autocracy 
under constitutional republican disguises. The princeps was 
endowed with a mazus imperium which practically made him 
supreme: but the institutions of the republican regime were 
maintained intact. Gradually and inevitably the Empire became 
an absolute monarchy, but in the first century the Augustan 
system was preserved. The Romans alone of people of the 
ancient world possessed the true gifts of an imperial race, which 
found expression in a consistent policy based upon sound 
principles. They were these: (1) The centralization of all 
authority that was really vital to the life of the whole Empire 
in the capital, rendered easily accessible by a great system of 
roads and trade-routes. (2) The government of outlying pro- 
vinces if not in the interests of the governed, at least with 
an understanding of local feelings and conditions and a 
good system of devolution in local affairs, and a spirit of wise 
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compromise and intelligent toleration especially in matters affect- 
ing religion. (3) A legal system which demanded unqualified 
respect, secured confidence, and guaranteed law and order and 
the certain administration of justice, with an appeal under certain 
conditions to the supreme authority of the prénceps. (4) A 
uniform military system which gave protection and ensured the 
suppression of rebellion and disorder, inspiring at once security 
and fear, and wisely employing auxiliary troops. At the same 
time we miss the silken cord of a lofty common ideal of liberty, 
stronger than bands of iron in welding together the component 
parts of an empire. The Greeks understood the ties of senti- 
ment but lacked practical capacity. The Romans were intensely 
practical and great organizers but paid little heed to sentiment. 
The British Empire, loosely yet so strongly bound together, has 
been built up upon the sound foundations of high ideals and 
practical ability. 

The establishment of the Principate improved considerably 
the administration of the provinces, as governors were no 
longer free from imperial control, but in order to satisfy the 
old republican sentiment of the Roman people, and especially of 
the aristocracy, the provinces were divided between the prénceps 
and the senate. The more peaceful provinces, and incidentally 
the richer, were assigned to the senate and governed by con- 
sular or praetorian proconsuls, the outlying provinces which 
required the presence of the legions were directly under the 
control of the grzmceps and governed by consular or praetorian 
legatt, praefecti or procuratores, in accordance with the particular 
condition of each province, In addition, client kings (vegz/z) 
were permitted to govern their own kingdoms, so long as their 
foreign and military policy were controlled by the fJrznceps, and 
they served the interests of the Roman Empire as well as their 
own. This system in its strength and in its weakness is reflected 
in the Acts, and S. Luke shews a remarkable knowledge of 
details, while it is not too much to say that S. Paul formed the 
grand conception of utilizing the Roman imperial system for 
the extension of the Gospel. 


The Provinces mentioned in the Acts are classified as follows: 
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Senatorial. 
(1) Governed by consular proconsuls. Asia. 
(2) Governed by praetorian proconsuls. Macedonia. 
Achaia. 
Bithynia and Pontus. 
Cyprus. 
Crete and Cyrene. 
Imperial. 
(1) Governed by consular degaté Augusti pro praetore. 
Syria. 
praetorian egatz Auguste pro praetore. 
Galatia. 
Pamphylia and Lycia. 
(2) Governed by a procurator. Judaea. 
a pracfectus. Egypt. 


Asia and Bithynia. These two provinces had been be- 
queathed to the Romans, the former by Attalus III, B.c. 133, 
the latter by Nicomedes, B.C. 74. Bithynia had been extended 
to include Pontus after the Mithradatic wars and also By- 
zantium. Asia, the blue ribbon of senatorial ambition, extended 
from the Propontis to the borders of Lycia, and comprised 
Mysia, Lydia, Caria and a portion of Phrygia. In a large 
measure local self-government was permitted, and at Pergamum 
deputies met annually under the presidency of an Asiarch and 
conducted a festival in honour of the cult of Rome and Augustus 
—the deified emperor. The rich province contained 500 cities, 
amongst which were the seven cities of the seven churches, 
Ephesus, Sardis, Smyrna, Pergamum, Philadelphia, Laodicea 
and Thyatira. Of these Ephesus, the seat of the proconsul, 
from which the great high road started to the east, was the 
most important, and in commerce had outstripped its old rival 
Miletus. Alexandria (Troas) was a Roman colony with a 
garrison and a settlement of veterans; of the adjoining islands 
which were included in the province Rhodes enjoyed the 
privilege of a ctvitas Libera et foederata. 

Pamphylia, Lycia and Galatia. On the death of Amyntas, 
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king of Galatia, in 25 B.c., the provinces of Pamphylia and Galatia 
were created and governed by praetorian /ega¢éz. Pamphylia 
comprised the mountainous district south of Pisidia, extending 
to the coast, with an important port at Attalia. Perga was the 
chief inland town. In 43 A.D. the free confederate cities of 
Lycia, of which. Myra and Patara are mentioned in the Acts, 
were added to Pamphylia. The newly constituted province of 
Galatia, included (a) Galatia proper, which was peopled by 
Celtic tribes—an offshoot of a far distant migration—the Tolis- 
tobogii, the Tectosages and the Trocmi, with cities at Ancyra, 
Pessinus and Tavium ; (4) northern districts, part of Paphlagonia 
and Pontus, and (c¢) southern districts, a portion of Phrygia, with 
the city of Antioch, Pisidia and Lycaonia with the towns of 
Iconium, Lystra (a colony) and Derbe. The great eastern high- 
way passed through these cities and continued eastward along 
the northern slopes of the Taurus range through the Cilician 
gates to Tarsus, and finally to Antioch the capital of Syria. 

Cilicia. The country included the rugged mountain district 
Cilicia Trachis and the level coast plain Cilicia Pedias, in 
which was situated the great free city of Tarsus. Cilicia Pedias 
had been Roman territory from 103 B.c., and Cicero was once 
its governor: in this. period it was annéxed to the province of 
Syria, with which it is geographically connected, while Cilicia 
Trachis from A.D. 37 to A.D. 74 formed part of the dominions of 
the client king Antiochus of Commagene. 

Syria. The province of Syria was formed out of part of the 
dominions of the Seleucid kings, whose capital was at Antioch, 
with its port at Seleucia. It was the most important province 
in the east, and governed by a proconsular /egatus, with four 
legions under his command. The territory varied in extent 
from time to time. The Euphrates was the eastern boundary, 
and the Romans had not only to protect the frontier against 
the Parthians but to keep in check the turbulent hill-tribes and 
bandits which have always infested the Lebanons. To it were 
attached the coast-line of Phoenicia, with the ports of Tyre, 
Sidon and Ptoiemais, and at a later date the kingdom of 
Commagene. Damascus in the south was subject to the client- 
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kings of Nabataea. The /egazus of Syria exercised supervision 
over Judaea and the numerous surrounding districts. 

Crete, Cyrene and. Cyprus. Crete, after its conquest by 
Metellus, was united with Cyrenaica, and formed one province 
under a senatorial proconsul. Cyprus was transferred by 
Augustus in B.C. 22 to the senate ; the proconsul Sergius Paulus 
is mentioned in Acts xiii. 7. 

Egypt. This country was of immense'importance to Rome 
as the chief source of. the corn-supply, and was under the 
control of a praefectus of equestrian rank, who was immediately 
responsible to the princeps. The city of Alexandria was a 
great seat of learning, as well as a most important port. There 
was a large colony of Jews, remarkable for the liberality and 
depth of their learning, and at this time deeply influenced by 


- the teaching of Philo. Apollos was a native of Alexandria, and 


fully trained in the Jewish school (xviii. 24). 

Macedonia and Achaia. These two European provinces 
were reconstituted by Augustus and assigned to the senate, as 
new imperial provinces were formed to the north. Macedonia 
was bounded by Moesia and Thrace on the N. and N.E., and 
extended southwards to the Malian gulf, thus including Thessaly. 
The old fourfold division was at the same time allowed to con- 
tinue, and the towns had their own constitution and politarchs. 
Augustus founded new colonies to provide for his veteran soldiers, 
of which Philippi was one, but Thessalonica was the capital 
and seat of the proconsul. Achaia was a small province, and 
comprised Greece south of the Malian gulf, with its capital at 
the new colony of Corinth, founded by Julius Caesar. The 
Romans had a profound respect for all that was Hellenic, 
and privileges of freedom were granted not only to Athens, 
to which were attached Attica and many of the islands, but to 
other cities as well, including Sparta. Achaia had been taken 
from the senate by Tiberius in A.D. 15, but was restored by 
Claudius in A.D. 44. The proconsulship of Gallio may pinay) 
be assigned to A:D. 51 (vzde note, p. xliv). 

Judaea, \n Judaea alone Rome was confronted with. an 
acute religious problem, which made assimilation impossible 
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and government extremely difficult. Success attended her in 
almost every quarter of the Empire, but in Judaea the whole 
history of her policy was a dismal failure. The Roman govern- 
ment respected the religious faith and practices of the Jews, 
and did much to conciliate Jewish feeling, but neither the 
government of the Herodian dynasty nor of the Jewish 
procurator were a success. Only in Judaea did Rome adopt 
a half-hearted policy; five cohorts were stationed at Caesarea 
and one in the tower of Antonia at Jerusalem. This feeble 
military policy, intended to conciliate, was utterly unable to 
cope with either the turbulent outbreaks of the Jewish nation- 
alists or the brigands who infested the country. The rigid 
divorce of the secular administration of justice from religious 
matters, together with a large permanent garrison, might 
possibly have secured the peace, but not even the terrible 
Jewish wars of A.D. 66-69 and the destruction of Jerusalem 
repressed Jewish fanaticism. To the Jew his national freedom 
and the aspirations of his race were so closely bound up with 
his religion that an alien government practically proved im- 
possible. During the period A.D. 30-62 the throne of the 
Caesars was occupied by the gloomy Tiberius, the madman 
Caligula, who was intending to set up his statue in Jerusalem 
at the time of his assassination, the pedant Claudius, who 
expelled the Jews from Rome but treated them well in their 
own country, and Nero, who had not yet abandoned himself to 
the horrors and excesses which marked the later years of his 
principate. 

The Jews had suffered so severely under the government of 
the Herods that they petitioned Augustus to abolish the King- 
dom. In A.D, 6 the territory of Judaea proper, which had been 
under the rule of Archelaus since the death of Herod the Great, 
was placed under an imperial frocurator, with the seat of 
government at Caesarea Stratonis. In military matters he was 
subject to the /egatus of Syria. In Jerusalem the authority of 
the high priest and of the Sanhedrin was maintained, and 
they had supreme jurisdiction in all religious matters, but could 
not inflict capital punishment. But the Jews were not pacified ; 
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to them the payment of the hated tax was a violation of their 
religious faith. The Sadducees, the aristocratic priestly party, 
were reconciled to the Roman government, but the nationalist 
party of the Pharisees and the Zealots never willingly sub- 
mitted. Outbreaks were frequent, and the repression of the 
Roman procurator ineffective. The rest ofthe domain of 
Herod the Great continued to be governed by -his sons— 
Galilee and Peraea by Antipas, Trachonitis» by Philip. In 
A.D. 37 Agrippa I, grandson of Herod the Great, who had been 
brought up at Rome, was placed over the tetrarchy of Tra- 
chonitis, with the title of king, and in A.D. 39, when Antipas was 
banished, Galilee and Peraea were added. On the accession 
of Claudius, A.D. 41, Judaea and Samaria and Abilene passed 
under his sway, and thus he ruled over the whole kingdom of 
Herod the Great. He was extremely friendly to the Jews, and 
not only respected their religious customs but offered sacrifices 
daily himself. His strong Jewish sympathies account for the 
execution of James (Acts xii.). He died in A.D. 44, and his son 
Agrippa II, who was only 17 at the time, although in A.D. 48 he 
had succeeded his uncle in the principality of Chalcis, did not 
inherit any of his father’s possessions until A.D. 53, when he 
received the tetrarchies of Trachonitis and Abilene. Palestine 
once more, from 44 to 53, passed under the rule of a frocurator, 
and from 53 onwards the authority of the procurator extended 
over Judaea, Galilee and Samaria, and Peraea. Agrippa re- 
mained faithful to Rome, and received further favours from 
Nero, and’ lived until A.D. 100, 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY AND MORALITY. 


However briefly, an attempt must be made to pourtray the 
condition of religious life and thought, morality and philosophy 
in the civilized world. It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
old pagan religions of Greece and Rome had entirely. lost their 
hold upon the masses of the people. The festivals and the old 
rites and ceremonies were maintained, though their religious 
significance perhaps was little felt or understood. The most 
distinctive new feature in Roman religion was the worship of 
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the Emperor, which arose out of the old Roman belief in the 
genius of man. In the provinces the Emperors were wor- 
shipped even in their lifetime ; at Rome they were—though not 
all—deified by decree after death. Augustus made it a cardinal 
point of policy to seek to revive the religion of the past, but 
beyond the building of magnificent temples and the provision 
of fine festivals, it cannot be said that he succeeded. But 
amongst thinking men philosophy had long ago undermined 
the religious faith of ancient Greece, and Hellenism had 
‘conquered Rome and set the standard of thought and culture 
throughout the Roman world. Amongst educated men the old 
idolatry was dead. At the same time Rome admitted oriental 
mysticism and eastern religions within her borders. So long 
as religious cults were of a non-political character, and did not 
interfere with the preservation of Roman law and order, all 
were welcome in the Roman Pantheon, and Isis, and Osiris, 
Tammuz and the Great Mother were admitted to the company 
of Mars and Jupiter Capitolinus. In their train came witch- 
craft and sorcery, necromancy, divination and astrology,.and 
rites which consecrated vice. All this tended to strike at the 
very root of the old traditional morality and simplicity which 
had made Rome great. Religion and morality are indissolubly 
linked together. A decline in religion is inevitably followed 
by a: corresponding decline in morality, which finally has 
a disastrous effect upon the physical condition of the people, 
and ends in their ruin. The Epistles of S. Paul, scattered 
hints in the Acts, no less than the pages of Tacitus, Juvenal, 
Suetonius, and many others, testify to the low standard of 
morals in the Graeco-Roman civilization of the first century. 
Thoughtful men found some escape in philosophy. The old 
philosophy of Plato and Aristotle aroused no longer more than 
an academic interest. Hellenic culture was shallow and skin- 
deep, and more a pose than a reality, but the doctrines of 
Zeno and‘Epicurus formed an honourable exception. Stoicism 
and Epicureanism, like every philosophical system of the time, 
covered the whole field of physics, ethics and metaphysics, but 
their practical teaching upon life had a profound effect upon 
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the Roman mind. Epicurus taught that happiness and freedom 
from pain was the summum bonum of human attainment, Zeno, 
virtue or a life in accordance with nature (r7 hvaee dporoyou- 
péves (qv). Epicureanism soon deteriorated into the pursuit of 
pleasure, but Stoicism was exalted to the dignity of a creed, and 
many of its adherents met a martyr’s death. The Stoic, like the 
Christian, knew that the tyrant’s sword could not conquer his 
soul. 

Stoicism had much in common with Christianity in the 
union of faith and practice, in high ideals of morality, in the 
lofty conception of the universal citizenship of the world, but 
it was cold and austere and individualistic, self-centred, and at 
the same time hopeless in its universal pantheism. ‘The Stoic 
made solitude in the heart, and called it peace’ There was 
little place for family love and the warm sense of brotherhood 
and of the love of a personal God, who was Father of all. The 
Stoic ideal of self-sufficiency (avrdpxea) stood poles apart from 
the Christian doctrine, ‘our sufficiency (ixavdrns) is of God,’ 2 Cor. 
iil, 5.. The Stoic saw in suicide the highest example of calm and 
confident moral courage ; in the eyes of the Christian, with his 
knowledge of the sanctity of human life and of immortality, it 
has ever been the lowest depth of moral cowardice. Arria, as 
she hands the dagger to Paetus, ‘See Paetus it does not hurt,’ 
excites the profoundest admiration but chills the blood; the 
poor cripple Blandina, tossed by the maddened bulls in the 
arena, stirs the deepest feelings of love and courage. The 
blood of the Stoic martyr was dried up, but the blood of the 
Christian martyr was the seed of the church. 

In sharp contrast with the religion, morality and philosophy 
of Graeco-Roman civilization stood the faith and life of the 
Jews. They had a truer conception of God than any other 
race, and a higher sense of duty within the limits prescribed by 
their religion. Christianity and Judaism, it is true, proved to 
be irreconcilable, but it must be remembered that, ‘amongst 
the Jews, there was probably less of professed atheism, in- 
difference, levity, than there has been in any other society, 
ancient or modern,’ But while Christianity gradually won the. 
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love and affection of men, the Jews, with the exclusive pride of 
religious privilege of a people separated from the rest of the 
world, hated all other races, adversus omnes altos hostile 
odium, Tac. Hzst. 1vV. 5; and this hatred was cordially 
reciprocated. However, outside Palestine, the Jews of the 
Dispersion, numerous and wealthy then as now, had broken 
down to some extent the rigid barriers. They came in contact 
with Hellenism, and spoke and read the Greek language ; they 
learnt more of the life of the world, and with a wider and 
broader outlook became more liberal in their ideas, and the 
Alexandrian school studied the literature and philosophy of 
Greece. But the influence was not only on one side. The 
Jewish synagogues, scattered far and wide over the civilized 
world, became centres of religious life not only for Jews. 
In spite of racial hatred, the ethical monotheism of Judaism 
attracted many of Gentile race—Greeks and Romans as well as 
others. Some became full proselytes, others were attached in 
varying degrees of compliance with Jewish faith and customs, 
whom we meet in the Acts as devout men or ‘ God-fearers’ 
(ceBopevor). It was amongst these ‘Hellenist-Jews’ and 
God-fearers that Christianity made such rapid strides, and 
they served as the mediators between the church and the 
world. In a world thus strangely ordered, in which prevailed 
the ancient pagan religion side by side with Stoicism, a shallow 
but widespread Hellenism with a common culture and a common 
language, a rigid Judaism, softened outside Palestine by the 
liberalism of Alexandria, the oriental mystery-religions, with 
their sacramental rites and other doctrines of a Redeemer- 
God, death and immortality—none of them wholly good or 
wholly evil, but all alike incapable of giving life and unity 
to a civilization in which morality was on the decline—the 
Gospel was born, with a new power and an univeral message of 
life and love to Greek and Roman, Jew and proselyte, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond and free. The vicarious sacrifice of the Son of 
God differentiated Christianity from all other religions; such 
a conception was to the Jews an offence and to the Greeks 
folly, but to those who accepted the faith a new life and a new 
power (1 Cor. i. 23, 24). 
B. A. ¢ 
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In its attitude‘to social life the Christian faith admitted no 
distinction of persons, and taught that the love of the Father 
and the redemption of man through Jesus Christ were open to 
all, to poor and oppressed as well as to rich, to slaves as well as 
-free, to sinners as well as to the righteous. It won its way, 
especially amongst women, whom it placed upon a spiritual 
equality with men. It gave dignity to toil and labour. It 
offered a new ideal of religion in attachment to the Person of 
Christ, with the sure and certain hope of immortality. It pro- 
‘claimed its truth and power by the transformation of life and 
character, by purity and love in an universal brotherhood of 
common service, and by the noble examples of its martyrs. At 
first not ‘many noble’ were called, and Christianity pursued its 
way from city to city, and was regarded by the Roman govern- 
ment with good-natured toleration, and even accorded protection 
‘against the attacks of the Jews. Politically, it was at first 
harmless, but its growth brought it into conflict with the Roman 
authority. The first persecution under Nero may have been 
only an instance of the cruel caprice of a tyrant, and due 
possibly to the suggestion of the Jews, but as time passed it 
became clear that Christianity was not asking for a niche in the 
Roman Pantheon, but for its destruction. The Roman govern- 
ment looked with indifference upon neglect of the old gods 

“and goddesses, but the refusal to worship the gemius of the 
Emperor was treason to the state, and the Christians had to 
choose between Caesar and Christ. The issue was joined, 
and the long struggle began which ended in the proclamation 
of the Christian faith throughout the Empire by Constantine. 
The picture of the Roman power pourtrayed in the Acts before 
the storm broke, may well be compared with the picture of 
great Babylon, the mother of all abominations, in the Revela- 
tion (xvil.). Only 40 years had elapsed in the interval. What 
the Roman authorities themselves thought of Christianity is 
expressed by Tacitus in the well-known passage of The Annals 
Ye 44) 1h 

‘Hence to suppress the rumour (i.e. of having caused the 
‘conflagration in Rome), Nero falsely charged with the crime and 
punished with the most exquisite tortures, the persons commonly 
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called Christians, who were hated for their enormities. Christus, 
the founder of that name, was put to death by the procurator 
Pontius Pilate during the principate of Tiberius; but the 
pernicious superstition, suppressed for a time, broke out afresh, 
not only in Judaea, where the evil originated, but even in Rome, 


__ the common sink of all the evil of the world, where everything 


shameful and horrible flourishes. Accordingly, first those were 
seized who confessed that they were Christians ; afterwards, on 
their information, a vast multitude were convicted, not so much 
on the charge of setting fire to the city as of hatred of the 
human race.’ 


THE CHURCH. 


The infant church (éxxAnoia) of Jerusalem was the society 
or congregation of the followers of Jesus Christ bound together 
- ina common brotherhood with a common life, united ‘in the 
apostles’ teaching and in the fellowship, in the breaking of bread 
and the prayers.’ Other Christian communities were founded 
in city after city, and even smaller communities in houses to 
which the title ‘church’ was given. Orders arose and methods 
of government and organization were inaugurated gradually as 
necessity occasioned. S. Paul writing from Rome after many 
churches had been founded, enumerates the various orders of 
ministers, apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors and teachers, 
and in the First Epistle to the Corinthians (xii. 4-11) he gives 
a list of the spiritual gifts (yapiouara) which were possessed 
by Christians in varying degrees. Spiritual gifts were not 
confined to officers of the church, and at the first there were 
no officers outside the apostolic body. The narrative of the 
Acts opens with the cooption of Matthias to fill the place of 
Judas in the twelve who exercised full and equal authority, though 
S. Peter in the Acts as in the Gospels is recognised as their 
chief (ii. 14, 37). The credentials of an apostle were that he 
should have been a witness to the resurrection, his privileges 
included the right of maintenance and the right to be accompanied 
by a wife: his special gift was the laying on of hands (viii. 18, 
xix. 6), his special duties prayer, preaching, the breaking of 
bread and the government of the church. The term however 
a C2 
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is used in the N.T. of others than the twelve and is applied to 
Barnabas and Timothy, and in the Clementine writings and in 
the Didache it is used of an accredited messenger. The gifts 
of prophecy, evangelizing, shepherding and teaching did not 
mark any definite orders in the church. S. Paul for instance 
possessed them all. The prophets were inspired interpreters 
of the will of God and find their counterpart in the prophets of 
the Old Testament who were inspired preachers in their own 
age, and these gifts were not confined to the prediction of the 
future. Agabus and the four virgin daughters of Philip are 
spoken of in the Acts as possessing the power of prophesying, 
which was regarded as the first and greatest of the spiritual yifts. 
From S. Paul’s description in the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
we gather that it was open to any one, men and women alike, 
though he discouraged the latter, to prophesy or speak with 
a tongue as the spirit moved them. The evangelist was 
essentially a missionary of the good tidings, and the title is 
given to Philip (xxi. 8) and the story of the eunuch shews its 
application. The necessity of teaching soon became evident 
in the churches, and the teachers played the same part in the 
Christian communities as the Rabbis played in the synagogue. 

Instruction in the life and teaching of our Lord and in the 
meanings of baptism and of the eucharist was of the first 
importance (cf. Acts xix. I-7; 1 Cor. xi.), and S. Paul in his 
last testament charges Timothy that it should be entrusted to 
the presbytery and carefully preserved, 2 Tim. ii. 12. 

In the government and discipline of the church outside the 
apostolic body only two orders can be traced in the N.T. In 
Acts xi. 30 the presbyters or elders of the church are a definite 
body of men entrusted with the supervision of the church at 
Jerusalem. The order was formed on the analogy of the elders 
of the Jewish synagogue who were responsible for the maintenance 
of services and of discipline and were chosen from men of ripe 
age and experience. They received their commission by the 
laying on of hands of the apostles. The bishop (€mioKomos), as 
the name implies, was an overseer of the church: the title cannot _ 
be distinguished with certainty in the N.T. from that of presbyter, 
but it is safe to conjecture that he was the chairman of the 
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presbytery, primus inter pares amongst his colleagues. The 
growth of the church necessitated the union of the churches 
in various cities and in outlying towns and districts, and the 
diocese with a supreme head or bishop was a natural outcome 
of circumstances, and in the sub-apostolic age had become 
established upon a regular system of organization. In the Acts 
there are traces of other ministers who performed various 
functions. Thus John Mark was attached to Barnabas and to 
S. Paul as minister (érnpérns). These functions are not clearly 
defined, but. it is extremely likely, as tanpérns is the Greek for 
the Hebrew chazzan, the attendant at the synagogue, that they 
performed similar duties. Dr Wright makes out a strong case 
for the ministers being instructors of children ; oral instruction 
of children was of first importance in the church, and catechetical 
schools must have been established at an early date (Lk. i. 4). 
In the Acts the title ‘deacon’ does not occur. But in the 
Pastoral Epistles it is equally certain that the diaconate had 
been established, and the primary function of the deacon was 
to minister to the bishop or presbyter, 1 Tim. iii. 8-13. Women 
toc were appointed to a similar office, Rom. xvi. 1. _The seven 
in the church of Jerusalem were selected for the ‘service of 
tables’ and to attend to the care of the widows. Lastly the 
women played a great part in the life and ministry of the church, 
and S. Luke in the Acts as in the Gospel shews his sympathy 
“with their work. Mary the mother of Jesus occupied a highly 
honoured position in the church and consecrated the service of 
women in the church. The widows were in a forlorn position, 
but in the church in return for their maintenance we find them 


given to prayer and good works. Dorcas has set the standard 


of charitable work amongst women for all time (Acts ix. 36). 
Lydia was a veritable mother of the church at Philippi. The 
four virgin daughters of Philip were prophetesses. If we do 
not find very exact terminology in the Acts there is no need for 
surprise, as organization grew with the church. Distinction is 
often drawn between the ‘local’ or ‘institutional’ ministry 
represented in the Acts by the elders or bishops and the seven 
and later by the deacons as well, and the charismatic or 
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evangelistic ministry to which the apostles, prophets, teachers 
and evangelists belonged, but it is doubtful if this distinction 
can be rigidly insisted on. The Jewish Christian’ church 
naturally adopted Jewish uses, but it is evident that in the 
Gentile churches the sacramental aspect of the worship of 
Christ must have predominated with its sacred rites of baptism 
and the eucharist, and sacred rites naturally led to ministers 
being set apart for their administration (vid. Knapp, Acts, 
pp. 35-41): 
CHRONOLOGY. 

An exact and certain chronology of the events in the New 
Testament, and more particularly in the Acts, is with the present 
knowledge at our disposal impossible to determine: only 
approximate probability amounting to practical certainty in 
some cases is attainable. The basis on which the problem 
is to be solved is threefold. (1) References in the Acts and! 
Epistles to events in secular history, though no date is given 
in any single case. (2) The testing of the ‘dates of these 
events by the chronological data of secular historians—Tacitus, 
Suetonius and Josephus, to which should be added the Eusebian 
chronicle. These writers however do not provide absolutely 
certain conclusions, as they do not always agree and are none: 
of them rigidly particular or consistent in chronology. The, 
Annals of Tacitus was published in A.D. 115, and covers the 
history of Rome from the death of Augustus A.D. 14 to the 
death of Nero 68, but the books covering the years 37-47 have 
been lost. Suetonius, who makes no pretence to write history 
in chronological order, published the Lzves of the Caesars in 
A.D. 120. Josephus the Jewish historian was born in A.D. 37-38 
and spent his life in Palestine until 63-64 when he was ship- 
wrecked in the Adriatic on his way to Rome. In the Jewish 
war he took part in the heroic defence of Jotapata but after 
he was captured espoused the Roman cause. The /ewzsh 
War was completed before A.D. 79 and the Awtiguities of 
the Jews in A.D. 93-94. Thus Josephus, although his writings 
are coloured by his Roman sympathies, had more personal 
knowledge. of the events he describes than either Tacitus or 
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Suetonius. The Eusebian Chronicle belongs to the fourth 
century. (3) In the second part of Acts S. Luke gives a 
number of details of definite notes of time to which may be 
added a few further details from the Epistles. 

If the dates of the secular events can be established from 
the writings of secular historians, and then brought into line 
with the notes of time mentioned by S. Luke and S. Paul a 
more or less certain chronological scheme can be constructed, 
but it must be remembered that it is conjectural and that no 
definite agreement has been attained. The system adopted 
is that of Mr C. H.*Turner (Hastings Dict. Article ‘New 
Testament Chronology’), and for the reasons given for arriving 
at the conclusions the article itself must be.consulted. Lightfoot’s 
essay in ‘ Biblical Essays’ and Rackham’s introduction should 
also be consulted. It will be convenient to give an analysis 
(1) of the secular events with the dates given by Mr Turner 
attached, (2) the chief notes of time and place in S. Paul’s 
journeys recorded by S. Luke, (3) a chronological table based 
upon the harmony of the results thus given. 


Ie 


(a) The reign of Aretas of Damascus (2 Cor. xi. 32, cf. Acts 
ix. 25), not before A.D. 34, probably not before A.D. 37. 

(6) The reign and death of Herod Agrippa I (Acts xii. 1-23), 
died A.D. 44. 

(c) The famine under Claudius (Acts xi. 28-30, xii. 25), not 
before A.D. 46. 

(2) The proconsulship of Sergius Paulus in Cyprus (Acts xiii. 7), 
not in the years 51 or 52 A.D. 

(e) The expulsion of the Jews from Rome (Acts xvili. 2), per- 
haps in 49 or 50 A.D. 

(f) The proconsulship of Gallio in Achaia (Acts xviii. 12), pro- 
bably not before 49 or 50 A.D. 

(g) The reign of Herod Agrippa II, and marriage of Drusilla 
to Felix (Acts xxiv. 24, xxv. 13, xxvi. 30). The marriage 
did not take place before A.D. 54. 
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(k) The procuratorships of Felix and Festus (Acts xxiii. 24, 
xxiv. 10-27). Felix appointed in 52, recalled in one of 
the years 57-59. 

(¢) The days of unleavened bread (Acts xx. 6, 7), probably 57; 
thus excluding 57 as the date of Felix’s recall. IfS. Paul 
was executed in 64-65, the number of events in the 
interval require at least six years between the trial before 
Festus and his death. Therefore the conclusion is very 
probable that Felix was recalled in 58. This is the 
crucial date in the Acts, and if it could be fixed with 
absolute certainty, as the notes of time given by S. Luke 
can be directly connected with it, the difficulty of the 
chronology of S. Paul’s life would be to a large extent 
solved. 


; Il. NOTES OF TIME. 


(a) Awhole year at Antioch with Barnabas. Acts xi. 26. About 
the same time the visit of S. Paul and Barnabas with the 
alms of the Antiochene church and the death of James 
at the time of the Passover. Acts xil. I-3. 

(6) A year and a half spent at Corinth (2nd journey). Acts 
XVill. II. 

(c) Three months preaching at Ephesus and two years sojourn 
(3rd journey). Acts xix. 8-10; three years, xx. 31. 

(dz) Three months in Greece (Corinth) (3rd journey). Acts xx. 3. 

(e) Passover at Philippi (3rd journey). Acts xx. 6. Five days 
voyage to Troas, seven days’ sojourn. Acts xx. 6. Full 
details of time (Assos to Miletus), vv. 14, 15. Day of 
Pentecost, xx, 6. 

(f) Seven days at Tyre (3rd journey). Acts xxi. 3: one day at 
Ptolemais, xxi. 7: many days at Caesarea, xxi. Io. 

g) At Jerusalem: seven days for the completion of the vow, 
KxI- 27% 
Paul released the next day after his arrest. xxii. 30. 
Vision of S. Paul, night following his trial before the 


Sanhedrin, xxiii. 11. Conspiracy to seize S, Paul on the 
Morrow, Xxiil. 15. 
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(2) Caesarea: journey to Caesarea, a night and a day, xxill. 
Bilge 32: 

Arrival of Ananias after five days, xxiv. 1. The whole 
time between S. Paul’s going up to Jerusalem and his 
appearance before Felix, twelve days, xxiv. 11. 

Festus succeeds Felix after two years, during which S. Paul 
was kept bound at Caesarea, xxiv. 27. 

Festus proceeds to Jerusalem three days after his arrival 
at Caesarea (xxv. 1), spent ten days there and returned 
to Caesarea, and S. Paul’s trial took place on the next 
day, xxv. 6. 

(¢) Voyage to Rome. The Fast (Great Day of Atonement) at 
Fair Havens, xxvii. 9. 

Fourteen days in Adria between Crete and Malta, xxvii. 
27; 33 

At Malta three days with Publius, xxviii. 7; three months 
on the island, v. 11. 

Three days at Syracuse, v. 12; one day between Rhegium 

k and Puteoli, seven days at Puteoli, vv. 13, 14. 
(7) Rome. Three days after arrival at Rome S. Paul addressed 
the Jews, v. 17. 
Two whole years at Rome, v. 30. 


To these notes should be added four notes of S. Paul. He 
mentions (1) an interval of three years between his conversion 
and his first visit to Jerusalem, which includes sojourn in 
Arabia and return to Damascus. His stay in Jerusalem only 
lasted fifteen days (Gal. i. 18). (2) A visit to Jerusalem with 
Barnabas and Titus ‘by revelation’ fourteen years later. N.B. It 
is impossible to decide with certainty whether the fourteen years 
include the three years previously mentioned, or should be 
added to them. (3) The vision ‘above fourteen years ago,’ 


2 Cor. xii. 2. (4) Aretas in possession of Damascus at the time 


of S. Paul’s escape: 2 Cor. xi. 32. 

N.B. In the earlier chapters of the Acts definite notes of 
time are very rare, and with the exception of the reference to 
the death of Agrippa I, give no assistance to chronology. 
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III. CHRONOLOGICAL 


Secular History. 


Tiberius, Emperor, succeeded A.D. 14. 
Pontius Pilatus, Procurator, appointed A.D. 26. 


37. Accession of Caligula, Emperor. 
Marcellus, Procurator. 
39. Herod Agrippa I succeeds Herod Antipas deposed. 


41. Accession of Claudius, Emperor. © 
Herod Agrippa I given the title of king. 
44. Death of Herod. 
Cuspius Fadus, Procurator. 


46. Famine in Judaea. 
Tiberius Alexander, Procurator. 


49. Expulsion of Jews from Rome.. Herod Agrippa II suc- 
ceeds his uncle Herod in principality of Chalcis. 
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TABLE 


The Church. 
A.D. 29 (30). The Crucifixion. ; 


Descent of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost. 

Growth of the church. Hostility. of..the Sadducees.. 
Friendship of the masses. 

Martyrdom of S. Stephen. Hostility of the Pharisees. 

Scattering of the church of Jerusalem. 

35 (32). Conversion of Saul. Returns to Arabia. 

Philip in Samaria. ; 

S. Peter’s visit to Samaria. Hellenists in Phoenicia and 
Cyprus. Foundation of church in Antioch. 

38 (34). First visit of S. Paul to Jerusalem. Retires to Tarsus 
(Gal. i. 18). 

Peter at Caesarea. Baptism-of Cornelius. 

Barnabas sent to Antioch. Fetches S. Paul from Tarsus. 
One year’s work at Antioch. Prophets from Jerusalem 
visit Antioch. 

44. Renewal of persecution by Herod to please the Jews. 
Execution of James. 

Imprisonment of Peter. James the Lord’s brother head of 
the church. 

Peace after Herod’s death. 

46 (45). Second visit of S. Paul (with Barnabas) with alms of 
the Antiochene church. 

47 (46). First missionary journey. /éimerary: Antioch, Cyprus 
(Salamis, Paphos), Perga, Antioch (Pisidia), Iconium, 
Lystra, Derbe; returns Lystra, Iconium, Antioch, Perga, 
Attalia, Antioch. S. Paul’s steps are dogged by Jewish 
opponents. 

Disputes about circumcision. Delegates sent to Jerusalem. 

49 (50). Council at Jerusalem. 

Second missionary journey.. /énerary: Antioch (through 
Syria and Cilicia by land), Derbe, Lystra, Phrygia, 

- Galatia, Mysia, Troas, Samothrace, Neapolis, Philippi, 
Amphipotis, Apollonia, Thessalonica, Beroea, Athens. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL 


50. Gallio. Proconsul of Achaia (vid. note below). 


52. Antonius Felix, Procurator. 
53. Herod Agrippa II receives tetrarchies of Trachonitis and 
Abilene. 
54. Nero, Emperor. Marriage of Felix and Drusilla. 
Outbreak of the Egyptians. 
Nero rules well for five years under influence of Burrus 
and Seneca. 


58. Porcius Festus, Procurator. 


64. Great fire at Rome. Tac. Anm. xv. 45. 


Note. Four fragments of an inscription, evidently a letter of the 
Emperor Claudius to the city of Delphi, have been discovered. In this 
letter the Emperor refers to Gallio—‘ Lucius Junius Gallio my friend 
and proconsul of Achaia.’ The only certain reference to a date in the 
inscription is the number 26, indicating the 26th time that Claudius 
had been acclaimed Imperator. This would allow of the letter being 
sent sometime between the end of 51 and August 1, 52. Deissmann 

-argues that Gallio thus had entered upon his proconsulship in the 
summer of 51, and that late in the same summer S. Paul left Corinth. 
(Deissmann, S. Paul, pp. 236-260.) 
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TABLE (cont.) 


50 (51). Corinth, 1 axd 2 Thessalonians. 

52 (53). From Cenchreae, by sea to Ephesus, and thence to 
Caesarea, Jerusalem (4th visit), Antioch. 

52 (53). Third missionary journey. /¢ézerary: Antioch by land 
to Ephesus, where Paul spends three years. Intercourse 
with Corinth. 1 Cor. written. 

55 (56). Leaves Ephesus, Troas, Macedonia (Galatians? and 
2 Corinthians written), Achaia (Corinth, Romans written). 
Returns, Philippi, Troas, Assos, Mitylene, Chios, Samos, 
Miletus, Cos, Rhodes, Patara, Tyre, Ptolemais. 

56 (57). Caesarea. Fifth and last visit to Jerusalem. 

56-58 (57-59). S. Paul in custody at Caesarea, Hostility of the 
Jewish authorities. Compliance of the Roman Prociyrator. 

58 (59). Late summer. Voyage begun to Rome. Autumn, 
shipwreck. Winter at Malta, 

59 (60). Spring, arrival at Rome. 

59-62 (60-61). S. Paul in free custody at Rome. Close of the 
Acts. Epistles: Philippians, Ephesians, Colossians, 
Philemon; S. Mark’s Gospel written at Rome ; S. Luke, 
and the Acts, probably before S. Paul’s release. 

63-64 (62-65). Missionary journeys of S. Paul to the west and 
then to the east. Epistles, the Pastorals, 1 7zmothy and 
Titus written during eastern journey ; 2 7Zmothy during 
second imprisonment shortly before S. is death. 

64-65 (65). Martyrdom of S, Paul. 


Note. The dates in brackets are those adopted by Sir W. M. 
Ramsay. x 
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THE TEXT. 


Although textual criticism is outside.the scope of this com- 
mentary and no apparatus criticus is provided, it is impossible 
to avoid reference to textual variations, and some account of 
the problem connected with the text of the Acts must be given 
in consequence of its great importance. 

The A.V. of 1611 is based upon the Textus Receptus (T.R.) 
of the Greek Testament, 1550. This and other early editions 
of the Greek Testament were derived from a very few and 
late MSS. not of first-rate importance. Textual criticism has 
made very great strides, especially in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, and at the present day five uncial MSS. 
are regarded as of supreme authority. 

(1) &. Codex Sinaiticus. Fourth century. Discovered by 
Tischendorf in the*convent of S. Katharine on Mt Sinai in 
1859. This codex contains. the whole of the N.T. and is now 
at St Petersburg. 

(2) A., Codex Alexandrinus. Fifth century. . Its original 
home was Alexandria. It was presented by Cyril Lucar, Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, who brought it from Alexandria, to 
Charles I in 1627, and is now in the British Museum. It 
contains the whole of the Old and New Testaments. 

(3) B. Codex Vaticanus. Fourth century. Its origin is 
unknown but it has been in the Vatican library since its 
establishment in 1455. It originally contained the whole of 
the Greek Bible: in the N.T. the conclusion of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, the Pastoral Epistles, and the Apocalypse are now 
lost. sj 

(4) C. ‘Codex Ephraemi (rescriptus). Fifth century. This 
MS. is a palimpsest, the original writing has been partially 
erased and the works of Ephraem the Syrian written over it. 
It originally contained the whole Bible, and although much is 
in a very mutilated condition it contains portions of every book 
of the N.T. It is preserved in the National Library at Paris. 

(5) D. Codex Bezae. Sixth century. This MS. is bilingual, 
containing Latin and Greek versions arranged in paragraphs 
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in parallel columns. It originally contained the whole N.T., 
but in its present form only the Gospels and the Acts (with 
considerable mutilations) and a fragment (in Latin only) of 
3 John survive.. The conclusion of the Acts (xxii. 29 to the 
end) is lacking. It came into the possession of Theodore Beza 
from a monastery at Lyons, and was presented by him to the 
Cambridge University Library in 1581. It is remarkable for 
its numerous variations and interpolations which occur more 
particularly in the writings of S. Luke, especially in the con- 
cluding portion of the Gospel and in the Acts. Its influence can 
be seen in A.V. It was not however regarded with great 
respect until recently, and its real value has not yet been 
definitely estimated. References will be found in the notes to 
various readings, many of which seem to be original, and 
Dr Blass has strongly advanced the theory that Codex Bezae 
represents an original text and the other great MSS. another 
text which was also original. It has been called the Western 
text, but its close association with the Syriac as well as old 
Latin versions make this an unsatisfactory title. 

The text of Westcott and Hort (WH) 1881, which is used 
in this volume, follows Codex B most closely. The R.V. 1881 
represents the correction of the A.V. (T.R.) required by due 
consideration given to all the mass of ancient authorities, in- 
cluding the five codices mentioned above. 
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PART I. THE CHURCH IN JERUSALEM. 
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I TON MEN ITPOTON AOTON érounocdpny epi Introduction. 
, > ie eo» > 5 x , Epitome of 
mavTwv, ® Meddirte, ov ypato “Incods zoveiy Te Kal the Gospel. 
5 8 , ” e c /, > / A > a 
20WdoKEL axplt nS NMEpas évTerhapevos Tots GroaTdAOLs 
a 
3 61a mvevparos dyiov ovs eéeAeéato aveAnudpOy: ols Kal 
, ¢€ ‘\ lod ‘ \ lal oN > lal 
mapeotnoev éavrov Cdvra peta TO TabeEty atrov év roAAots 
’ > e A , , a 
TEKLYPLOLS, ry) HPEPWV TETTEPAKOVTA érTavomevos QUTOLS The interval 
Sa pe N Wan , a a N of forty days. 
4kat A€ywv Ta wept TAS Bacireias Tod Heod. Kal ovvadt- 
14 , > lal > A? 4 ‘ , 
Copevos rapyyyetrev adrots do ‘lepocoAvpwv py xwpi- 
3 x Z ‘ > 7 a x A) 
lecOar, ddA Tepipevery THY erayyediav Tod TaTpos HV 
} , , 7 > , X > , MA e lal ‘ 
5 ykovoaTé pov: OTL lwavys pev éBamticer VoaTi, duets Se 
> / ‘4 CAEL > x % , 
ev rvetpart BarrticOnoecbe dyin od pera ToANAS TavTas 
; > / SS 
6 nmepas. Oi pev odv ovveAOovtes Ypwtwv adrov 
* am > 
Néyovtes Kipue, ci év td xpovw TovTw atoxabioravers 
a? , > , A ‘ 
7 THv Baorelav7® Iopandr; elzev rpds adrovs Ody tudv Parting words 
32S a s a N ae Na . ~ of the Risen 
EOTLY. YVWVAL KPOVOUS 7) KALPOUS OVS O TaTHP EVETO EV TY Lord. 
4 / wn 
8idia efovoia, GAAA AnmperOe dvvapyw éredOdvTOS Tod 
Cie, , PIED a \ oo» s U ” 
ayiov tvevpatos ep tyas, kai éreoGE wou paptupes ev TE 
Al dy ~ > i Cal a 5 - A Sa a 7 at 
epovoadnm kai [év] racy tH lovdaia kai Sapapia Kai 
9 > , A a \ A Oy , Cheat. “ 
Q EWS ETKATOU TYS YS. KALTAUTA ELTWV Brerdvrwv QUTwV The ascension. 
, > \ a ~ 
éxnpOn, Kal vedéeAn treAaBev aditoy ard THv dpOarpav 
a \ x 
loavrav. Kal ws arevilovtes Hoav eis TOV Ovpavov TropEvO- 
, > La) Aviat J Ney, 4 / > a > 
pévov advrov, kai dod avopes So rapioTHKEoay avTots ev 


B, A. I 


Return to 
Jerusalem, 


The gathering 
of the infant 
Church. 


The speech 
of Peter. 


The treachery 
and death of 
Judas. 
Election of 
one to fill 

his place. 
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> , a a AN > 
éoOnoec. AEvKais, Ol Kal €l7rav 
/ e «2? a € 
éorynkate Bdérovtes cis TOV Ovpavov; ovTos 6 Inaovs o 
an ‘ 7 is 
dvadnpdbeis ad’ ipdv eis Tov otpavoy ovTus éAevoeTat 
a / > , DEN /, > \ > / 
dv tpdrov eOcacacbe adrov ropevopevov eis TOV OUpavov. 
> ‘\ ” Lal 
Tore iréorpewar cis “Iepovoadiy azo opovs Tov kaAou- 
a A Ns > ‘ ta 
pévov ’EXaadvos, 6 éotw eyyvs “lepoveadnp caBBatov 
lod > Se a > /, 
e€xov 600v. Kat dre cia {A Oov, eis TO trepwov aveBy- 
e 3 , 9 Tlé \ Te , Ny 
cav ov noav Katapevovres, 0 Te Ilerpos kat Iwavns Kat 
‘ cal 
"laxwBos Kat “Avdpéas, PidAurmos Kat Owopds, BapGodAo- 
ral lal c La ‘ \ de e 
patos kat MaO@atos, “IdkwBos “AAdaiov kat Sipwv 6 
& / > 
“yrworys kal “lovdas “IaxwBov. ovrot mavtes Qoav 
A XN “~ n~ XA \ 
TpooKaprepoovres SmoOupadoy TH MpowevxXy dv yuvaréiv 
A QA n~ . cal > a“ ‘\ ‘\ “~ > a 
kal Mapidp rH pytpt [Tod] “Incod kal ody ois adeAgois 


Sut eA 
QuTov. 


KAI EN TAIS HMEPAIS ratvrais avacras Iérpos 
ev péow TOV GdEeAPGY Elrrev (HY Te OyAOS dvopaTwy ert TO 
avTo ws éxatov eixoor) “Avdpes adeAgoi, eer rANpwOjvar 
THY ypadnv Hv mpoetre TO veda. 76 aytoy 1a OTdmaTOS 
Aaveld repi lovda rot yevopévov ddyyod Tots cvANaBod- 
ow Inoody, dru katnprOpnpevos Av ev nuty Kat €laxev TOV 
KAnpov THs Siakovias TavTys. — OtTos pev ov éxtnoato 
xwpiov ex picbod THs adikias, Kal mpynvys yevdopevos 
eAaxnoev péoos, kat €exvOn ravra Ta oTAayyVva adrod. 
Kal yvworov tyerer Tact ToLs KaToLKOvaLW LlepovadAnp, 
ore KAndavat TO XoeOY éxeivo TH Siadéxtw adTtov 

“AxedXOapax, todr éorw Xwpiov Aiparos. — Téypamras 2 
yap év BiBAw Vadrpav 

FenHOHTw H EmmayAic aYTOY EpHMOc 

Kal MH €CTG@ O KATOIK@N €N AYTH, 
Kal 

THN €TICKOTIHN ayTOY AaBéT@ Etepoc. 


"Avopes TadtAatou, rl 


LE 


~ 
on 


17 
18; 


19 


20 
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a > a an e 
21 Oet obv TOV GuvehOdvrwv Yuiy dvdpav év ravTt xpovw @ 
> Lal Nas ~ > c al > cal , 
22 ciondOev kal eEnrOev ef nuads 6 K’ptos "Inoods, apEdpevos 
ew cal , > , o nw ¢ , e > , 
ard Tov Barticpatos Iwavov ews THs NUEpas AS aveAnp- 
> > € na ee al ee lal n 
pO ad’ nudv, paptupa THs avacTacews abtod adv npiv 
/ 4 , ‘A m” , : X \ 
23 yeverOat Eva TovtTwv. Kal éotnoav dvo0, “lwond Tov 
4 n~ A cal 
Kadovpevoy BapoaBBav, os érexAnOn “lodoros, Kai 
/ 4 
24 Maf@iav. Kai mpocevéapevor etrav Xv Kvpre Kapdzo- ae st 
B : eae é i 3 . F i Ks A the urch, 
25 yvooTa TavTwv, avaderscov dv eeAébw, ex TOUTWY THY BVO 
go a ‘ / a / , Nee “a 
eva, \aBeiv Tov Torov THs SuaKkovias TAUTYS KaLaToaTON Ns, 
2 ’ lol , 
ad ns tapeBn lovdas ropevOnvat eis TOV TOTOV Tov LdLoV. 
26 kal e€OwKav KAypovs adtrots, Kal érerev 6 KAHpos érri Election of 
> Ss ; 5 ee . Matthias. 
MaGiav, kal ovvkatenpicbn peta TOV EvdeKa azo- 


oroAwy. 


a 
Kai év 76 ovv7rAnpova bat tH nmepavTns TEVvTNKOTTH 7 
I Lev TH OVVTANPOVT THV HNLEP n ] 7S The baptism 
> , e Ata ist oN > + Nearet hZ, + > ~ of the Holy 
2NHTAV TAVTES OOD ETL TO AUTO, Kal EyEVETO advw €k TOV Ghost at 
Pentecost, 


> be 4 , a s \ > / 
otpavod HYos WoTrep pepomevys TVONS Biaias Kat érArpw- 
»” 
3 aev OXOV TOV OlKOV Ov Heavy KaOypEvoL, Kal WhOnoaY av- 
a , a € \ , None) 
Tots Stapepilopevar yAOooa. woei updos, Kal éxaburev 
Ce ef g Cae Sw / , fe 
4ep eva exagtov avtay, kal erAnoOnoayv TavTes TvEvpaTos 
A a , 
dytov, Kat npavto AaXdeiv érépats yAwWooats Kabas 76 Speaking with 
A a tongues, 
5 mvedpa edidov aropbéyyer Oa adrois. Hoav 
> a ? a A lal 
dé év ‘lepovoaAnp Karoixodvres Lovdator, avdpes evAaBeis 
6 aro ravrds COvous TGV b76 Tov odpavev: yevowévys SE THS 
iad , lal A ~ A , 7 4 
puvys ravTns cvvpAGe 76 TANOOS Kat cvvexvON, OTL HKOV- 
7 oev els Exactos TH idia SiadéxTw AadovvTwr adrav: ééi- 
, 
oravro b€ Kat eavpalov Aéyovres Oxi idov mavres 
& a € > 
8 ovToé iow of AaAodvTes TadiAaior; Kal ds pels aKovo- 
ot A 9907 8 / Lees 2 ey 3 50 
pev exaotos TH idia diadextw nudv ev H eyevvnOnper; 
9 WapOor kai Mydor kai EXapetrar, kal of Karoukodvres THY 
Meoororapiav, lovdaiay re kai Kammadoxiav, Tovrov Kat 
need) ) 
10 THY “Aciav, Ppvyiav re kai Tappudiav, Atyurroy kai ra 
4 a , a Q / ‘ ees) a 
Bépn THS AiBvns THs Kara Kupyvyy, Kai ot émidqmodvres 


t—Z 


Speech of 
Peter. 


The gift of the 

» Holy Ghost 
foretold by 
Joel. 
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‘Pwpator, lovdatolre xatrpoonAvrot, Kpyres cai” ApaBes, 
dxovopev NadovvTwv avTav Tals nueTepais yAWooos TA 
peyareia Tod Oeod. eflctavto dé wavres Kal duntropodvto, 
aAXos pos aAXov Aéyovtes Ti OéAe TovTO elvar; erEpor 
Se diaxAevalovres eAeyov ote TAevxous pepertwpéevor 
eiotv. Srabels dé 6 [érpos ovy tots evdexa 
erjpev TV hoviav adtod kalarepbeyEaro avtois “Avdpes 
*Tovdaio. Kal ot Katoukodvtes lepoveadn wavres, TOUTO 
byiv yvwordov éoTw Kat évwticacGe TA pypata mov. ov 
yap ws dpeis brovapBdvere ovror peOdovow, eoTw yap 
Spa tpirn THs juepas, GAL Todro €oriy TO eipyuevov Sid 
tod tpopytov Lwir 
Kai €ctal ev tals éoxarars npepais, A€yer 5 Oeds, 
EKYED ATTO TOY TINEYMATOC MOY ETT TIACAN CAPKA, 
KAl TIPOMHTEYCOYCIN O1 YIOl YMON Kai al OYrATEépEc 
Y MON, 
KAl Ol NEANICKOI YM@N OPacelc GYONTAI, 
KAl O01 TIPECBYTEPO! YM@N ENYTINIOIC ENYTINIACOH- 
CONTAI* 
Kal fe ttl TOYC AOYAOYC MOY Kal étTl TAC AOYAAC 
MOY 
EN TAIC HMEpaIc EKEINAIC EKYEG ATIO TOY TINEY- 
MATOC MOY, 
kal Tpopyntevoovew. 
Kai Awcod TEpaTa EN T@ OYPAN@ ave 
Kal onpeta emt) TAC FAC Kato, 
AIMA KA TYP Kal ATMIAA KATINOY” 
6 HAIOc MeTACTPAHceTal ic CKdTOC 
Kal H CeAHNH €IC alma 
TIPIN EAGEIN HMepaN Kypioy THN MErdAHN Kal 
ETICANA. 
Kai éctai mc Oc €an émikAAECHTAI TO ONOMA 
Kypioy cw@Hceral. 
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22” Avopes lopayXetrat, dxovoarte Tous Aoyous TovTous. “Ty- 
gov tov Nolwpatov, advdpa amodedetypévov amd Tod Heod 
cis twas duvdpeot Kali Tépacr Kal onpelors ots erolnoev 

23 Ov adtod 6 beds ev péow Spar, Kabds adrol oidare, ToOTov 
TH Opirpévy Bovdy kal rpoyvscer tod Geod exSorov did. 

24 XElpOs avopxwy mpoomnéavtes aveiAare, dv 5 Beds ave- 
orncev Avoas Tas woivas Tod Oavarov, KabdTL odk HV 

25 dvvatov KparetaOat adtov ix’ abrov: Aavetd yap €éyer 
eis adtov 

TIpoopa@MHN TON KYPION EN@TTION MOY AIA TIANTOC, 
OT! €K A€ZION MOY ECTIN_INA MH CaAEYOO. 
26 Ma TOYTO HYPPANOH MOY H KAPAIA Kal HPAAAIACATO 
H TA@CCA MOY, 
ETI AE KAI H CAPZ MOY KATACKHNOCE! ET? EATTIAI’ 

27 OT OYK ENKATAAEIPEIC THN YYYHN MOY EIC AAHN, 

oYAE Awceic TON OCIGN Coy iAEIN AlA@OOPAN. 

28 éfNwPICaC MOI OAOYC ZAC, 

TIAHPQDCEIC ME EYPPOCYNHC META TOY TIPOCWTIOY 
coy. 

29" Avdpes adeAdoi, e€ov eimeiv peta mappycias Tpos bpas 
jept Tov matpiapxov Aaveid, OT. kal éredevtnoev Kal 
éradn Kal TO pvjpa avrod éorw ev nly axpL THS YLEpas 

30 ravTys* mpopyrns odv drapxwy, Kal eldws OTL OPKW GIMO- 
CEN AYT 4 Oeds Ek KAPTIOF TAC GcYoc aYTOY KAGical 

31 ETT] TON OPONON AYTOY, tpowdov elaAnoer repl THs ava- 
CTATEWS TOU XPLOTOU OTL OYTE ENKATEAEIPOH EIC AAHN 

32 OYTE 7 wapé adrod EIAEN AIAPOOPAN. Todrov Tov Incotv 

33 dvéotnoey 6 Geds, ob mavTes Hueis Eopev paptupes. TH 
cE obv Tod Oeod tYwbels THY Te EwayyeAlav TOD TVEVpaA- 
ros Tov d&yiov haBdy Tapa Tod mwatpos eéxeev TOdTO O 

34 Dpets [Kal] BAemere kal axovere. od yap Aaveid avéBy 


, 
eis TOUS ovpavors, A€yer 5€ airos 


Jesus the 


crucified has 


risen from 
the dead. 


The resurrec- 
tion of the 
Messiah of 
David’s line 
foreshadowed 


in the Psalms. 


Witness of the 
Apostles to the 
resurrection, 


The exaltation 
of the Messiah 
foretold. 


The effect of 
Peter’s speech. 


Exhortation to 
repent and be 
baptized. 


Three thousand 
added to the 
Church. 


First description 
of the common 
life and worship 
of the Church. 


Healing of the 
lame man at the 
Beautiful gate 
of the temple. 
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5 n ' U > : Pe 
_Eitten Kypioc tT kypia Moy Kasoy ék AeZIGN 
MOY 
o » a > c t mn 
Ewe aN 0G) TOYC eyOpoyc COY YTIOTIOAION TOON 35 
TIOA@N COY. 
a a 7 , 
aodards ody ywooketw Tas otkos lopand ort kal KYptov 36 

geek \ CY > , ¢ 6 ? A \ »?°T a a 
avtov Kai xpiorov éroinoer 6 Geos, TovTov Tov ‘Incotv ov 
byels €oTavpwoare. *Axovoartes O€ Kateviynoav 37 

‘ 4 > /, ‘\ ‘\ / pe, ‘ nr X: 
THhv Kapodlav, elmav Te Tpos TOV Ilérpov Kat Tovs AouTOUS 
dmoaréAous Ti romnowper, avdpes ddeAGoi; Leérpos de 38 

N 9 , , \ , ¢ A ord 
mpos attovs Meravojcare, kat BarricOyTw ExarTos buov 
év TO dvopate Incod Xpictod eis aperw Tov Gpmapriov 
2 A ‘\ fA ‘ x lal c 7 4 
tpav, Kal AnperOe THY Swpedv TOD dyiov TvEdmaTos: 
buiv yap €or 9 erayyeXla Kal Tots TEKVOLS DOV KAL TAL 39 
Lal > \ wn , 
TOIC €IC MAKPAN Ocoyc AN TIPOCKaAécHTal Kypioc 
6 Oeds judy. érépois Te Adyous TAcloow Svewaptipato, 40 

x td > ‘\ , / > ‘ ial ~ a 

Kal mapekdArE. adtovs A€ywv Sayre aio THs yeveas THS 

Lal , ce XN > > /, aX {2 3 lal 
oKodas Tavrys. Oi pev ody drodeedpevot TOV Adyov aiTod 41 
> , 6 XN £6 > Ind 2 fe a - ‘\ 
€Barricbnoav, kaimporetéOnoay ev THY LEpa Exeivyn Woxat 
woel tTpurxihia. joav dé tpocKaptepodvtes TH Sidax7 42 
Tov drootékwy Kal TH KoLVwvia, TH KAdoEL TOD apToU 
Kal Tals Tpocevyais. "Eyivero b& racy Wy7 PdBos, 43 

S ‘ / ‘ a > “ > / > te 
ToAAG S€ Tépata Kat onpeta Sa THY drooTOAwy éyivero. 

, be ec td Se aN x Dae > a , 
mares 5€ ot misTEvoavTes él TO AUTO ELYOV ATaVTa, KOLWG, 44 
Kal TA KTH PATO Kal Tas Drapes erimpackov Kal Sepépt- 45 

SERS a / ” i? ta) ites a eZ 

ov atta mac Kaori av Tis xpelav elyev: Kal” yyepay 46 
TE TMpooKapTepovvres SpoOvpadov ev TO tepd, KAdvTés 
TE KaT OlKoV apTor, weTeAdUBavov Tpops ev dyadAudorer 

\ 93 Xx , iy aA N 6 \ ea 
Kat apeAdTyTe Kapdias, aivodvTes Tov Bedv Kal éxovTEs 47 

, , ¢ \ , e gn , 7 Q 
Xdpwv pods OAov Tov Aadv. 6 dé KUpios mpoceTier Tods 

‘2 > e , bees, ‘\ > t , 
cwlopévovs Kad nuéepav eri TO ard. I 


uf o be AD , > if > XN € \ 2 ON ‘ 
éErpos 0€ Kat Iwdvys avéBawov eis TO iepov ert tH 


C7 a a N ae , S25 x > 
wpav THs TpoTevyns THV EvaTnV, kat Tis avNpP XwWAds ex 2 
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= , x > lays / > bel ay 
Koirlas pntpos adtov trdpxwv éBacralero, dv éribovy 
0 c / XA wi 6 , A ¢ la ‘ / 
Kal nuepav mpos THY Ovpav Tod iepod THY Neyouévnv 
¢ / “~ n~ 
Opaiay rod airety éXennoovvyv raps TaV cioopevopévwv 
> ae 4 ay ‘ , > fs 
3, els TO iepov, Os idov Heérpov cat lwavnv wéAXovras eicré- 
> NS \ > , a 
4Val €is TO iepov NpuwTa eAenpooivnv AaBely. arevicas dé 
, Lal , 
Tlérpos cis aitov civ To lwavy etrev Bdédov eis pas. 
c X > a“ > a“ lal > > lal A 
56 dé éretyey aditois tpoodoKxdy tu wap’ airdv haBeiv. 
(eae X , ? - \ 
6 eirev dé Tétpos “Apytpov kal xpuciov ody trdpxet por, 
a be ” A , bidw . > a > ra "T lel xX wn 
0 dé €xw TodTS cor Sidwue> év TO dvdpare Inood Xpurrod 
A 7, / XN , Stes N a a 
7700 Nalwpaiov mepitare. Kal miacas adtov THs de€Las 
‘\ ” Ya a 
XELpOS Hyelpev aitov: wapaxpyya dé eorepewOnoay ai 
, , ‘\ 
8 Bacers atrod kal ra ohvdpa, Kal eEaddépevos orn Kal 
, s > A ~ > a > ae 4 bY lal 
mepreTrater, kal eionAOev adv avrors eis TO Lepov TepiTaTav 
g kai dAAOmevos Kal aivwv Tov Oedv. kal eidev Tas 6 Aas 
1oavrov mepiratodvTa Kal aivotvTa Tov Oedv, éreyivwoKov 
be 3 ON 7 oS * c ‘ \ 2 / / 
€ avrov OTL ovTOS HY 6 TpOos THY eAenpmocdbyynV KaOymWevoS 
> > ae , if ae lal \) 2 , / 
ért 79 Opatia WvrAy 70d iepod, kai érAyoOnoav OdyBous 
‘\ > fe > ‘\ n~ B B , > n K 
TI Kal €xoTacews eri TO CupPEBHKOTL atTO. pa- 
a A > A ‘ vd ‘\ ‘\ >? / / 
TovvTos O€ avTov Tov Ilérpov kai Tov lwdvynv cvvédpapev 
mas 6 Aads pos attovs eri TH TOTO TH KaAOUpPEVY YoAo- 
as 6 Aaos pds aditovs ert TH TTOE TH evn Loo 
a a 2QN Ne 4 > i \ \ 
12 pavtos éxPapBo. idav dé 6 [Lérpos drexpivato mpos TOV Speech of 
\ s 4 8 > a s , Ce Yj Wea. beter to 
adv “Avodpes IopanXetrat, ri Pavpalere eit ovTw, 1 7MWV the people. 
i arevilete ws idia dvvape 7 eboeBeia werounKdow Tod 
ti arevilere ws idia Suvaper 7 € 0 nK TOU 
i a. / € het \ We) ‘ Vo , 
13 mepimareiy adtov; 6 BEd ABpaam Kal Icadk Kal lakooB, 
c \ a ’ c a > ' \ ka > 
0 8E€0C TWN TIATEPN HMON, EAOZACEN TON TIAIAA AY- 
y , \ >? , 
TOY Inoodv, dv bpets pev wapeduxare kal ypvycacGe kara Jesus the 
, y . ; re f ‘ « , Messiah raised 
14 mpdcw7ov IleAdrov, Kpivavtos ékeivov dmrohvew* vets from the dead. 
bs : x 7 ‘\ / > 4 0 \ 2? / 0 + 5 
d€ Tov aytov Kal Sixavov ypvycac Ge, Kal ytnoacGe avdpa 
; , a CUA \ ey \ a a > , 
15 povéa xapicOjnvar vpty, Tov dé dpynyov THs Cons amexrei- 
A ” . Ps Oe A , ray 
vate, Ov 6 Deds HYELPEV EK VEKPGV, OV NLLELS MApPTUPES ET LEV. 
‘ a / oe A > a a “a a) a ‘ 
16 kal TH miorer TOD 6vduaTos avTov ToUTOV OV HewpeEtTE Kal The lame man 
a : y a Par Mie. £3) ad ~ healed in His 
oldare €oTepewoer TO OvOUA AUTOL, Kal TLTTLS 7 Ot GUTOU name. 


SF, 7 
Bwxey aite tiv dAoKAnpiavy TadTHY amEevayTL TavTwY 


The suffering of 
the Messiah— 
slain in ignor- 
ance—foretold 
by the prophets. 


Exhortation to 
repentance in 
view of the 
Messiah’s return. 


Appeal to 
Moses and 
the prophets. 


The covenant 
with Abraham 
realized in the 
first advent of 
the Messiah. 


First persecu- 
tion: by the 
Sadducees. 


Arrest of 
Peter and John; 


Trial before the 
Sanhedrin. 
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VuaV. Kal VOdv, adeAHoi, otda OTL KaTa ayvovav erpaare, 17 
Somep kal ot apxovres Ypav: 6 be Oeds & mpoKarnyyeirev 18 
a A fal x 
dua oTdparos ravrwv Tav rpopyTav maety Tov xpLoTOV 
adTOveTANPWTEV OUTWS. PLETAVONTATE OUV KALeTLOTPEPATE 19 
mpos TO EadipOyvat vuav Tas Gpaptias, Orws av €X\Owow 20 
lal / 
Kaipor avayvséews ard mpoowmov Tod KUpiovKat aTooTELAH 
Tov mpokexetpia Lévov vutv xptaTov Inoodr, dv Set obpavov 21 
\ Ly »” , > / hf ae PN / 
pev deSac bard yprxpovwv aroKkaTacTac ews TAavTWV wy Ea- 
Anoev 6 Oeds Sia oTOparos TaV ayiwv ax aidvos avTod 
~ “~ ¢g ¢ oy 
tpopytav. Mwvons pev elev OTL TIpopHTHN YMIN 22 
, ' a > a rc ¢ a a 
AnactHcel Kypioc 6 8€0c EK TAN AAEAMWN YMON WC 
an n ‘ 
émé* AYTOY AKOYCECHE KATA TIANTA OCA AN AAAHCH TIPOC 
yméc. €cTal Aé TI&ca pyyH HTIC AN MH AKOYCH TOF 23 
U > n n 
TIPOMHTOY EKEINOY EZ0AEOPEYOHCETA! EK TOY Adoy. 

a / \ e tal > ‘\ ‘ ~ lal 
kal mavtes 5é of Tpodyra amd Sapovnr kai rdv KabeENns 24 
dooreAaAnoay Kal kaTHyyeiray Tas yucpas TavTas, tyes 25 
2 Nye ee ec INT tad a \ ~ 4 Pane \ s 
€gTe of viol THY TpoPyTav Kai THS SiaOyKYS Hs 6 Oeds, SrE- 

“ > \ 
Gero mpods Tods TatTEépas Ypav, héywv mpds ABpaap Kal 
€N T@ CTTEpMaT! COY EYAOTHOHCONTA! TIAcal Al TrA- 

\ n a a a a 
TPIdl THC FHC. vpev TPwTov avacTnoas 6 Oeds TOV watda 26 
atrod amréoreev adrov evAoyodvTa Upas ev TO arooTpé- 
pew exacrtov ard tév Tovnpidv [dpav]. Aadovv- 1 
twv dé adtdv pds Tov Aadv éréotyoay avrois ol apytepets 

Noe \ nae lal \ c lal / 
Kal 6 OTpaTHyOS TOD iepov Kal ol Zaddovkator, Siamovov- 2 
pevot bia. 70 OidaoKew adrods Tov Aadv Kal KatayyéANew 
2 lol mi a Ne / ‘\ > cal Aes LA 
év TO Inood tHv avactacw TH éK veKpav, Kal éméBadov 3 

> a \ a \ > , > ‘ + > 
avrots Tas xEeipas Kal evo eis THPHOW cis THY avpLoV, TY 
‘\ 2 7 aN AX X be a > iA \ , 
yap <orepa 75n. modAXol b€ TGV akovodvrwy Tov Adyov 4 
> (2 Nike: / > \ nw > ~ 2 , 
erriatevoay, Kat eye On apiO nos TGV avopay ws xiALades 
TEVTE.. 
"Eyévero 8€ éri ripv at 67 UT@V TOUS 5 
y €ml THY avpLoy TvvAaXOyvar adTadV TOvs 5 
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apxXovTas Kal Tovs mper BuTEpovs Kal TOs ypapmares ev 
> re qq 
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> 4 ~ , 
lwavyyns Kai “Adé~avdpos kat doo joav ex yévous apxe- 
aA ‘\ rd “~ 
7 €patikod), Kal oTHoavres adrovs ev TO pérw érvvOdvovTo 
aD) 7 6 / vn 2 I, > , > / ~ 
v moi dvvdpe 7 év rotw évouate éroujoate TovTO 
c aA / LA 
8 vets; tore Llerpos rAnoGels rvevpatos dytov elev mpds Speech of Peter. 
> , m” ~ a \ , > Ci nw 
gavtovs “Apxovres Tov Aaod Kai mperPrepor, ei ywets 
4 > , oN > , > , > aA 
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10 €v Tivt OUTOS GégwOTAL, yyYwoTdV éoTwW TaoW dpiv Kal Testimony to 
A ais Nit. x p Jesus the 
tavtt TO Aa@ ‘Iopand ore ev TO 6vdpmate Inood Xprorod Messiah. 
A , ay an 3 ” 
tov Nalwpaiov, dv tpets eoravpwcate, ov 6 Oeds Hyetpev éx 
a” e id wn 
VEKPWY, EV TOUT OUTOS TApeTTHKEV évTLOV UpaV byLNS. 
7, G ud co 3 ‘ euty: A a 
I1 ovrds é€otiv 0 AIBOC O EZOYGENHOEIC YD dudv TON 
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12 OIKOAOMON, 6 [ENOMENOC EIC KEDAAHN FWNIAC. Kal 
3 ” 2 “DON bd eat u DOE iN ef / 
ovK €oti év GAAw ovdevt y Twrypia, Ode yap Ovomda 
> 4 ec ‘ ‘ > \ A / > c / 
€oTL ETEpOV UTO TOV Otpavov TO dedopevoy ev avOpudrrots 
e an a a an a 
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3 te / > AG US 2 “ 2 / / 
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14T€ avrovs ote adv TH Inoov yAoav, Tov. Te avOpwrov 
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>. > eS: & 5S > AY ” n 
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~ \ z , 
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, , al > te , 7 X BS 
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17 lepovoaAnp pavepdov, Kat ov dvvapeba apvetcbar GAA’ Acquittal of 
} a cov 8 Gane Ny a ek en the apostles, 
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>’ a , a oN tua a Wg 7 \ 
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td 2 / - > 4 be CALE: ‘ 
ameAnodpevor aré\voav avTovs, pndev EvplaKOVTES TO 


Prayer of the 
apostles for 
boldness to 
preach the 
gospel. 


Second descrip- 
tion of the life 
of the Church. 
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\ iot NS! U Dr bd ‘ 3 ‘ ce oO ad 
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\ e , oa € be > 4 c 6 80 
Kal ot mpeaBvrepor etrav. of dé GkovoavTes O“oOvpadov 24 
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patos &ylov oropatos Aaveld adds cov eimuv 
“INa TI Edpyazan €ONH 
Kal AO] EMEAETHCAN KENA; 
TIAPECTHCAN O1 BaciAeic TAC PAC 26 
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Tov Oeod peta Tappyoias. 
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The gift of 
Barnabas. 


The sin of 
Ananias and 
Sapphira, and its 
punishment. 
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ee E 
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whilst preachin , Ps ” e 
in the temple. — O€ TLS amnHyyetrev adrois dt. “180d of avdpes ods COecbe 
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tes Tov adv. TOTE ameAOdv 6 oTpaTnyds adv Tors 26, 
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vmnpérais Hyev adtovs, od meta Bias, éboBodrvro yap Tov 

az Aaov, py ABacOdow: dyaydvres 8? adtods eornoav 
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nw ec fe a > “~ X > , \ > , 
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> fe i) be Leys \ Xr ‘ X 
40 TE, €ETELO yoav € OVTW, KL TPOTKAAECTALEVOL TOUS 


Second trial 
before the 
Sanhedrin. 


Speech of 
Peter. 


Attitude of 
the Pharisees. 
Speech of 
Gamaliel. 


The apostles 
scourged and 
dismissed. 


They disregard 
the command 
not to preach. 


Election of 
the seven, 


Third account 
of the growth 
of the Church, 


Second 
persecution, 
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” ° € / iJ , a te 
TE oxAos TOV LEPEWVY UT)KOVOV ™ TLOTEL, 


PART II. SPREADING OF THE GOSPEL 
THROUGH JUDAEA, SAMARIA,;GALILEE, 
AND TO DAMASCUS. vi. 8—ix. 31. 

STESANOS AE TAHPHS yxdpitos Kal duvdpews 8 
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ypappareis, kat emioTdvTes CvVApTATaY AvTOV Kal AyAyOV 
> ‘\ / » / / ~ 14 
73 €is TO ovvedpiov, EoTnady Te papTupas Wevdels AéyovTas 
€ + ec > , a ene bs lo 
O avOpwros otTos od maverar AaXGV pypata Kata TOD 
p pnp. 
14 70Tov Tov Gyiov [TovTov] Kat TOD vouov, axnKdapev yap 
> ~ , a ? ~ e nw e , 
avtod N€yovros Stu Inoots 6 Nalwpatos ovros katahvo-e 
A 4 lal Nay: te A ie a /, cA 
Tov TOTOV TOUTOV Kal GAAdEE TA EON & TapddwKev Hpiv 
75 Mwvoys. xal drevicavtes eis atrov raves of Kab eComevor 
év TO ovvedpiy eiday 76 rpdcwroyv aitod woel mpdocwrov 
1 dyyéAov. Etrev d¢ 6 dpyuepeds Ei tadra ovtws 
2éxer; 6 5 py "“Avdpes ddeAoi Kal rarépes, dxovoare. 
‘O Ge0c TAc AdZHC BPhOn 7H TaTpi nuadv "ABpadp dvre 
ev TH Mecororapia rpiv 7} KaToukjoat avTov év Xappav, 
3 KAI EITIEN TIDOC AYTON “EZeAGe @k TAC rfc coy Kal TAC 
CYPFENEIAC COY, Kal A€YpO EIC THN FAN HN AN CO! AelZ0D" 
470Te e€ehOov ex yns Xaddaiwv xatoxnoev ev Xappav. 
KaKeiOey peta TO aroOavety Tov Trarépa adrod peTOKirev 
5 avrov eis THY ynv Tavrny els HY Duels VOV KaTOLKElTE, Kal 
OYK EAWKEN ab7G KAnpovopiay év adtH OYA BAMA TIOAC, 
a a > ’ Sey \ 
kat émnyyeiAato AOYNAI AYTG €IC KATACYECIN AYTHN Kal 
TG) CTIEPMATI AYTOY MET AYTON, OdK OVTOS aiTG TéKVoV. 
6 éddAnoev SE ovTws 6 Oeds dru ECTAI TO CTI'PMa dYTOY 
~ ' \ , \ \ 
TIAPOIKON EN TH AAAOTPIA, Kal AOYA@COYCIN aYTO Kal 
, 2 \ ay e » 
7KAK@COYCIN ETH TETPAKOCIA’ Kal TO EONOC @ AN 
nm > \ \ a 
AOYAEYCOYCIN KPING EFOd, 6 Beds elev, Kal META TAYTA 
\ , ' > a / , 
E€ZEAEYCONTAI Kal ANATPEYCOYCIN MOI EN TQ) TOTH TOYTW. 


Hostility of 
the Pharisees. 


Stephen charged 
with speaking 
against the 
temple and the 
law of Moses. 


Speech of 
Stephen : 
appearance of 
God to Abraham 
in Mesopotamia. 


The promises 
to his seed. 


The sojourn 
in Egypt. 


The covenant 
of circumcision. 


Joseph in 
Egypt. 


The patriarchs 
buried in the 
promised land, 


The sufferings 
of the Hebrews 
in bondage. 


Moses’ 
childhood. 
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Kal €dwxev abTt@ MAOHKHN TIEPITOMAC’ Kal, ovTws eyév- 
vnoe Tov “IoadK Kal TEPIETEMEN AYTON TH HMEpPA TH 
GPAOH, Kal “loadK tov “TakadB, Kai “TlaxoB rods dudexa 
TATpLapXas. Kat ot Tat piapxat ZHAQCANTEC TON 
"laocH Amédonto eic AiryTtton’ Kal Hn 6 EOC MET 
AYTOY, kat éeiAato abrov ék Tacav Tay OAiWewy adtod, 
kal €AWKEN AYTG YAPIN Kal copiav ENANTION Papaw 
BaciAéwc AiryTToy, KAl KATECTHCEN AY TON HPOYMENON 
ér? AiryTtTON Kal GAOR TON OIKON ayTOF. HAGEN AE 
Aimoc @® GAHN THN AIryTITON Kal XaNnadn Kai Oris 
peyady, Kal odx NUpirKoy xopTdapara ol TaTépEs MOV" 
AKoYcac Aé “laKkaB ONTa citia eic AirymiTon é€amé- 
orerey TOUS TaTépas NUdV TpwTOV: Kal ev TO devTépw 
€rnwpicOH ‘lacH toic ddeAhoic ayToY, Kal dave- 
pov éyeveto TH Papad 76 yevos Iwand. amooreiAas dé 
Twond metexadécato laxoB tov rarépa avtod Kal racav 
Thy ovyyéveav EN YYYAIC EBAOMHKONTA TIENTE, KATEBH 
dé *TaxwB [eic Airyttton]. Kai éreAeYTHCEN aYTOC Kal 
of matépes Nav, KAl METETEBHCAN EIC ZYYEM Kat éreOr- 
cay 6N TG) MNHMATI Gd GNHCATO "ABPadm Tunis épyuptou 
TIAPA TON YIGN“Emmayp EN Zyyem. Kaas 82 pyyclev 6 
Xpovos Tis eTayyerias 7s Opoddynoer 6 Geds TS’ ABpadm, 
HYZHCEN 6 Aads Kal ETTAHOYNOH ey Aiyirrw, axpe ov 
ANECTH BaciAeyc Etepoc ert AirymToN, 6c oYK Hael 
TON lwcHh. obros KATACOICAMENOC TO FENOC Hua 
“@KAKWCEN Tovs TaTépas TOD ToLEtv TA Bpédy eOeraadray 
eis TO ey ZWOTON elcOal. év ® Kap@ eyevvn Oy Mwovojs, 
Kal Hv ACTEIOC TH Hed: Os dverpddy MANAC TPEIC ev TO 
olkm ToD maTpds: exTeDévtos d€ adrod ANEIAATO adrov 
H 8YrATHP Papaw Kal dvebpaparo abrov EayTH €ic YION. 
kai éraded0y Mwvoys racy copia Aiyumriov, qv Se 
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3 Owvards ev Adyous Kai Epyous adrod. ‘Qs 88 éAypodro 
> tal 
avTa TETTEpaKovTaeTHS XpOvos, avéBn emt Tv Kapdiav 
avTov émirxewacbar TOYC AAEAOYC AYTOY ToYC Yioyc 
> , . 
4 IcpaHa. KQl iowy TLVa aduKOvpeEvov npdbvaro Kat emroinoev Slaying of the 
3, n , ' Ny ee Egyptian. 
EKOLKYOLY TH KATATOVOUPEVH TTATAZAC TON AiryTrTIon. 
5 evouiley S& avvievar Tovs ddeAods Stu 6 Geds 5d. yerpds 
6avrod di8worv cwrypiay airots, of S8 ob cuvaKay. TH Te 
> , CF 4 2 a / \ , 
erioven nwepa. WO adbrois paxomevots Kal cvvpAAAT OEY 
adrovs eis cipyvnv cimuv “Avdpes, ddeAgol éore: tva ri 
eg a c a ' 
7 Gduceire GAAHAOUS; 6 Sé AAIK@N TON TIAHCION drraoaro 
adrov eiuy Tic Cé KATECTHCEN APYONTA Kal AIKACTHN Rejection 
, ; of Moses, 
Sed HMON; MH ANEAEIN ME CY OEAEIC ON TPOTION 
" ANElAec €yOec TON Airymtion; édyren Aé MaycfAc 
> n ’ , \ , lal 
EN TM AGT TOYTH, KAl ETENETO TIAPOIKOC EN LH Sojourn in 


Madian. 
pale ee x 
oMaaridm, ob eyévyncer viods Sv0. Kat rAnpwbévtw érav 


1 


TecTepdkovTa WHAH aYT@ EN TH EPHMw TOY dpoyc 
1 Suwa drredoc En PAori mypdc Batoy’ 6 8 Mavo‘gs ida The burning 

Catpacer 76 dpapa: mpocepxopevov dt airod katravonta. = 
2 éyevero pwvy Kupiov “Era 6 6€0c TON TATEPOON Coy, 

6 Gedc “ABpadm kal “Icadk Kal “lakooB. erpopos 88 
Zyevopevos Muvoys odk érédpa. Katavojqoa, ciTTEN Ae 
“AYT@ 0 KYploc AYCON TO YTIOAHMA TON TIOAON Coy, 

46 rap tdmoc ép @ €ctTHKac PA dria écTIN. iAGN 
€iMON THN KAKWCIN TOY Adof~ Moy TOY éN AirytTo, 

KAl TOY CTENAPMOY AayYTOY HKOYCA, Kal KATEBHN 

eZeAécOal aYTOYC’ KAI NYN AEYPO ATTOCTEIAW cE EiC 
sAirymton. Tovrov rov Mavojy, dv ypvycavto eimévres 

Tic cé KATECTHCEN APYONTA Kal AIKACTHN, Todrov 6 


x \ om” ‘\ ‘ > , \ ‘\ 
Oeds Kat apxovra Kai AuTpwrHv dréotadAKey atv xeEupt 


| 6 > én. a3 bé > A292 a li e EE , - 
36 ayyeAov.TOU opUevros QUTW EV TY] Barw. OUTOS ECNYAEV The deliverance 


by Moses. 


abrovs Toujcas TEPATA KAl CHMEIA EN TH AiryTIT@ Kal 
év "Epv0pa @ahdooy kal EN TH EpHMw ETH TECCcE- 


BA. 2 


The prophets 
that are to 
succeed Moses. 


The falling 
away in the 
wilderness. 


The tabernacle in 
the wilderness. 


The building of 
the temple by 
Solomon, 
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PAKONTA. ovTds éoT 6 Mwvojs 6 elras Tots viots 3i 
"lopayjd. TIpodHTHN YMIN ANACTHCE! 6 0€0C EK TON 
BAEADON YM@N GC EME. OUTSs eortLY 6 yevomevos ev TH 3! 
exxArnola ev TH épypw peta TOD dyyéAov Tod AadodvTOs 
aig év 7G dpe Suva kal tév Tatépwv nav, Os éd€EaTo 


rn a n = > , fi 
Aoya Cévta Sotvar bpiv, @ odk HOEAnTav taHKOOL YeE- 3¢ 


véoOat of ratépes NUaV GANA arrdcaVTO Kat ECTPAPDHCAN 
év rats kapdiars aitav eic AIfytITON, EITONTEC TO 46 
"Aapwn TToiNcon HMIN @E0yC OF TTPOTTOpeycoNTal | 
Hm@n: 6 rap Maycfic oytoc, 6c éZHraren Humdc eK 
rac Airymtoy, OYK OIAAMEN TI ETENETO aYT@. Kal 4) 
€MOCXOTTOIHCAN év Tats np€paus €xeivaus KGL A&NHPACON 
BYCIAN TO cidvAw, Kal edppaivovto év Tots ei TOV 
xepav aitrav. éarpeev dé 6 Oeds Kal rapedwxey abrovs 4 
Aarpevew TH CTpaTIA TOY OYPANOY, Kas youn 
év BiBAw trav rpopytav 
Md coaria Kal BYCIAC TIPOCHNErKATE MO! 
ETH TECCEPAKONTA EN TH EPHMGD, O1KOC ICpaHA ; 
Kal ANEAABETE THN CKHNHN TOY MoAoy 43 
Kal TO ACTPON TOY BE0Y Pomea, 
TOYC TYTIOYC OYC ETOIHCATE mpooKvvely adrots. 
Kal METOIKI@ YMAC ETIEKEINA BaBvAdvos. 
‘H oxyvy tot paptupiov Av Tols Tatpdow yudv ev TH 44 
épnpw, Kabds dSuerdgato 0 MAA®N TH Mayct TroiAicat 
abziv KATA TON TYTION ON EWPAKE!, By Kal elonyaryov 4! 
Siadegdpevor ot warépes nudv peta Inood EN TH KATA- 
cyécel tov eOvdv av eaoev 6 Oeds ard rpoowrov Tov 
Tarépwv Huav ews TOV Ymepov Aaveid- Os cdpev xdpw 4b 


) 


evworiov TOD Oeod Kal yrHoaTo EYPEIN CKHNGMA TH 
Ge lak@B. LOAOMON 8& CIKOAOMHCEN AYTA OIKON. 4) 
GAN’ odx 6 VYoTOS ev XELpOTOLATOLS KaTOLKEL* Kabds 6 4 
mpopyTns €éyet 
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49 “O o¥pandc moti @pdnoc, 

| KAl H FA YTIOTIOAION TON TIOAGN MOY: 

TIOION OIKON O1KOAOMHCETE Mol, Aérel Kypioc, 

| H TIC TOMOC TAC KATATIAYCEWC MOY ; 

50 OYYl H Yelp Moy ETIOIHCEN TaYTa TIANTA ; 

st ZKAHPOTPAYHAO! Kal ArTEpITMHTO! KAPAIAIC Kal TOIC 
QCIN, duets del TH TINEYMATI T@ API@ ANTITIIMTETE, ws 

2 ol TaTépes Uma Kal Yes. Tiva THY TpOP>NTGY OvK ediwkav 
OL jmatépes DOV ; Kat GréKTELVay TOUS mpoxarayyeihavras 


\ a 2 / a 4 Pit AN < - / \ 
TeEpl TNS eXevoews TOU duxaiov Ov VUV UpPELS TpoooTat KQL 


54 dyyédov, Kal ovK épvddéare. *Axovovtes 5é 
A ty a lf > aA Nw \ 
Tatra duetpiovto tais Kapdiais attadv Kal éBpvyxov tovs 
= 5a 6 3 3 Ss 7 e + SS N , > Cy 
5 6ddvtas er aitdv. tmrdpxwv de tANpNs TVEvparTos ayiov 
cal ° 
Gtevioas «is Tov ovpavoy «idey ddgav Beod kai “Incodv 
tol ~ a“ > ”~ 
56 €atota éx deEvav Tod Oeod, Kal ciev “dod Oewpud rods 
2 A , \ \ rN mens , ; 
otpavors Sinvorypévous Kal Tov vidv Tod dvOpwrov éx 
lal nm Lal \ ~ 
7 deéiav éotata Tod Oeod. Kpdgavres 5é hovy peydAy 
, So UG oes 4 c 6 80 ee 
ouwvécxXov TA OTA aiTav, Kal Gpunocav 6uolvuaddy ém 
/ 
Savrov, Kai exBaddvres e&w THS TOAEwS éALGOBdAovr. 
“ e¢ , ely SO Rpt a ier N ‘ 
kai of paptupes aréfevto Ta invari, adtrav mapa. Tovs 
, / 
gmddas veaviov Kadovpévov YavrAov. Kai éeAvGoBddovv 
+ ‘ 4 ta > a 
‘tov Yrédhavov érixadovpevov Kai A€yovra Kiupue ‘Incod, 
A XQ ‘ F. 4 Cal 
0 défon To rvedpa pov: Geis dé Ta yovata expakev puv7 
7 , > n 4 \ € 4 
peyarn Kipre, pip oryoys avrois ravrny THY dpapriay 
is Sed ae 
I Kal ToUTO elroy exouynOn. — - Sadros de Hv 
nn / > Lal 
OvvevdoKGv TH avatperer avTOv. 
 "Eyévero 88 ev exetvy rH ipdpa Siwypds péyas emi 
Eyévero 0€ €v éxeivy TH NMEPO yoos peyas émi 
¢ ¢ 
TH éxxAnotay TH ev lepocoAvpo.s* mavres [de] dveora- 
X A , lal "T 5 / ‘\ > / ey 
pyocay kata Tas xwpas TAS Tovdaias Kal Sapapias div 
\ ” 
tov arocréAwy, cvvexduioay d¢ Tov Srépavov avdpes 
a 4 fal 
eiAaBeis kal éroincay Korerov péyay ém atta. Yaddos 
X\ > fa ‘\ > Ly X ‘ ” > 
b& €Avpaivero THY exxAnoiav Kara Tods oikovs ¢iazo 


2—2 


The presence 
of God cannot 
be confined, 


Persecution 

and rejection by 
the Israelites 
throughout their 
history culmi- 
nate in the 
rejection of the 
Messiah : 


a hoveis eyéverbe, oitives EXd Bere Tov voor eis Siatayas 


The first 
martyr’s death. 


Scattering of 
the Church 
through Judaea 
and Samaria. 


Preaching of 
Philip in 


Samaria: 


Simon Magus. 


The mission of 
Peter and John: 


The request of 
Simon Magus. 
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. Lal / > 
pevopevos, ovpwv TE avopas Kat YUVaLKas qapedioov €lS 


pudakyv. 


fal , 
Oi pev odv dwacrapervtes SupAOov cdayyeACopevor 4 
, el 
tov Aéyov. Pidurmos. dé katrehOwv eis tHv wokw THS 5 
fal Pr: a ‘\ 
Sapapias éxnpvocev aditots Tov xpiotov. mpocetxov de 6 
a nw QA 
of dxAou Tois Aeyomevors V6 TOD Birlrov dpobvpadov 
3 ool ES , > \ \ is BS a“ a 3 4 
év TO-dxove adrors kal BrAérew Ta onpeia a éroie: 
a“ if ~ 
modXol yap Tav éxovtwv Tredpata axabapta Boovra 7 
a / ~ 
puvy peyady eéjpxovro, wodXot b€. rapadeAvpévor Kat 
xodrol CeparevOnoav: éyévero 5 roddAH xXapa ev HS 
/ 2 , ? Ss 2 Ses s a 
moNeu exeivy. Avipp 5€ tts 6vopare Sipwv mpovTnpxev 9 
> a ‘ UA \ 2 , Xo a / 
ev TH ToAE payedwv Kal €EicTavwy 76 COvos THS Yapapias, 
® ~ 
Aéywv eival twa éEavrov péyev, @ TpoTELXov TAVTES ad 10 
ad / fd <2 ‘ > c , cal 
pukpod Ews meyadov A€yovtes Ovtos éotiv 7 Avvapis Tod 
lal ¢ , i“ Lal XN > ~ X\ \ 
Geod y Kadovpévn Meyadn. mpooetxov 8@ aird dud 76 11 
ikav@ xpovm Tats pmaylas efeotakévor aitovs. dre d€12 
eTrU y TO Bir v Ailopevw Tepi THS PB. 
eriatevoav TH Piri edayyedAlopévw epi THS Bact 
Aefas Tod Geod Kal Tod dvopatos Iyood Xpiotod, éBarri- 
” \ A eg , Ni 5 G9) Nae 
Covro avdpes Te Kai yuvaikes. 6 d€ Zipwv kai adros émi- 13 
o i Barrio Geis 7 epav TO Piri 
Tevoev, Kal Bartiobeis Hv mpooKaptepav TO Oiriir7T, 
a ~ ‘ 
Jewpdv te onpeta Kat Suvdpers peyadas yevopévas ekt- 
> 
oTaTO. Axovoavtes Se of év “lepoooAvpors 14 
> / 9 / a A a 
amoatoAor Ore dédexTar 7 Yapapia Tov Noyov Tod Oeod 
> , A > \ / Ane , oo 
améoteAay mpos avrovs Ilétpov kat Iwavyny, oitiwes kata- 15 
Uf 4 E “ “a a 
Bdvres mpoonvfavto Tept ‘atrav drws haBwow mvedpa 
Lf e DOE: \ t ep EAS bd \ FA is s / 
aylov’ ovdeTw yap Hv em ovdevi adtay érimeTTWKOs, LOVOV 16| 
be s CUDA 2 4 a y, > a | 
€ BeBarricmévor vrApxov eis TO 6vopa Tod Kupiov Inaod. | 
if 2 Hi) BY a oe 9 > , SOR NN od 
Tote éreTiVecav Tas xEipas er avdrovs, Kai éAdpBavov 17 
cal 7 > a 
mvedpa aytov. “Ldav dé 6 Sinwv ore did THs eriBéoews 18 
a “~ fel > lal 
TOV XELPOV THY arog TOAWY OidoTaL Td TVEdpO. TPOTHVEYKEV 
> a / Gj , > NEES: 2 , , 
avrois xpnpara Aéywv Aore xapoi rHv éovoiav ravdTyv 1g 
Y $ 2. 3 6 ALN a x , a ¢ , ae 
iva w €av émOG Tas xelpas Aap Bavy Trvedua ayiov. Ilé- 20 
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> 

tpos S€ elev pds attdv TS dpytpiov cov ctv aot ein 
: > , 4 \ \ A Gey ed, ‘ me 
 cisamwdeay, ore THY duped Tod Hod evopwoas did ypnua- 
21Twv KTacOat. ovK éoTw cor pepls OvSE KARpos ev TO 

do “4 H ‘ KA Al 2 » 2) i , 
yw TovTw, H yap PAl&a wou GYK ECTIN EYOEIA ENANTI 
22 TOY OE0Y. peravonoov ody amd THS Kakias Gov TavTNS, 

me \ 

kal denOynte Tod Kupiov ei apa adeOyoeral co 7 érivoa 


237s Kapdias ou" eis yap YOAHN TIIKPIAC Kal CYNAECMON 
24 dAIKIAC 6pG oe dvta. azoKpibets SE 6 Siuwv elev 
i , e lal c pS > a QA \ 4 a X 
 AenOnre vpets vrep Ewod mpds Tov KUpiov drws pndev 
| 29 , 
25 er éAOn er eve cv eipyxare. Oi peév ody di0- 
paptupapevo. kat AaAnoavres Tov Aoyov Tov Kupiov 
fen A a” S , , ’ A 
— vréotpepov cis “lepowoAvpa, wodAds te Kopas TaY 
. Sapoperrav einyyediLovro. 
26 "Ayyedos 8 Kupiov éXadnoev mpds Pidurrov héywv 


> 


a ‘\ , ‘\ , Yee. BN egr ‘ 
AvaornG: kal ropevou kata peonuBpiay ert riv 6ddv THY 

- PN ‘ > ie A > \ 
kataBaivovcay ad ‘lepovoaAnp eis Talay: airy éotiv 


27 €pypos. Kal avacras éropevOn, Kai idov avip Aibiow 
edvodxos Suvacrys Kavdaxns Baciricons Aid, ds qv 
aatN , a , tipo a 2h. Av. , > 
ert rdans THs yalns avTs, [ds] eAnAVOe rpooKvvycuv eis 
> , > ‘ae , \ , 2 \ a 

28 Tepovoadyp, Hv S€ vrootpépwv Kat Kabywevos eri Tod 


Y > “A ‘ > 7 \ tJ ? / 
dppatos avrod Kal aveyivwoKey Tov mpopyTnv “Hoaiay, 

29 cimev O€ TO TvedUaTe Diriamw LUpdcedGe kal kohA“Oyre 

Soa gY , \ Gre , ” 

307@ apuare TovTw. mpoadpapov dé 6 Biturmos FKoveev 
avtov avaywwokovtos Hoaiay tov rpopyrny, kal elev 
> , Q a> (abe eg. 9 a \ 

1 Apa ye ywwoKes a avaywwokes; 0 dé etzrev Ilds yap 
A s 2\ / < / , , oy 
ay duvaipny éav py Tis ddnynoe pe; Tapexadeo ev TE TOV 

, ey , , Q A ean N a 
2 Dikurmov avaBavra KaGioa otv atta. 7 Se mepioxy THS 
ypadis qv aveyivwoKey Hv avry 
‘Qc MpdBaToN Et) carn HYOH, 
c 5 u > 
KAl GC AMNOC ENANTION TOY KEIPONTOC “AYTON 
APWNOC, 


OYTWC OYK ANOIFE! TO CTOMA AYTOY. 
33. En TH Tatteincocel H Kpicic aYTOY HPOH’ 


The baptism of 
the Ethiopian 
eunuch, 


The conversion 
of Saul on the 
Damascus road. 
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\ > n “ , 
THN [ENEAN AYTOY TIC AIHPHCETAI; 
a ” > ‘ ~ ~ c \ “n 
orl OIPETAl ATO THC [HC H ZOOH AYTOY. 
lal fal = / / 
amokpiHeis dé 6 ed’vodyos THO Bidirmw elev Aé€opat 34 
‘ / ec 4 i aA x a oN 
gov, Tept Tivos 6 mpopytys A€yet TOVTO; TeEpt EavTOU 7 
\ CPEs tf > / ‘ < / X rd 
mept €répov Tivos; avoigas dé 6 Pidurmos TO oToOMa 35 
> cal se / > ‘\ a a 4 > Nie. 
adrod Kal dpédpevos ard THS ypadys TavTyns evnyyeNt- 
a cal ». 
gato ai’té Tov “Incodv. ws d& éropevovTo Kata THV 36 
A 7D 
6d0v, HAO éxi Tu vowp, Kal Pyow 6 ebvodxos “Idovd 
vowp: te Korver pe BanricOjvar; Kat éxédevoer 38 
a \ o \ / 3 , > ‘ 
oTHva, TO appa, Kal KaréBnoav dpuorepor eis TO 
o o , ‘ < > A \ > f 
vowp & te Pidurmos kal 6 etvodxos, Kal eBdrticev 
> /, gy ‘ 3 la > cal vo cal 
avrov. dre O€ avéByoav éx Tov vodaTOS, TEMA 39 
2 4 N / \ > 48 aN 
Kupiov ypracev tov Bidurrov, Kat odk eidev abrov 


Oe e A 2 s x ‘ c3 hye Lr 
OUKETL O EVVOVXOS, ETOPEVETO yap THV OO0OV aUTOU 


xaipwv. Bidurmos be ebpeOn eis "Alwrov, Kat Siepxd- 40 


’ , £4 s , 7) a AS a 
pevos evnyyeAilero Tas modes Tagas ews TOV éOeiy 
avrov eis Katcapiav. 


“O d€ Sadros, ere evrrvewy aaretAns Kal povov eis Tovs x 
aA lad ~ 2. 
pabytas Tod Kuplov, mpoceAOav TO Apxleper ATHTATO 2 
> > A.) \ > S\ SS \ , 
tap avtod érurtoAds eis Aapackdv mpos Tas Cvvaywyas, 
¢ ae. ? A £8 a » ” 8 \ 
oTws dv Tivas evpy THS O00 OvTas, avdpas TE Kal 
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The plot and 
his escape. 


His first visit to 
Jerusalem after 
his conversion, 


Departure 
to Tarsus. 


The peace of 
the Church. 


The work of 
S. Peter. 
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The raising of 
Dorcas at Joppa. 
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The vision of 
Cornelius at 
Caesarea. 


The vision 
of Peter. 


Arrival of the 
messengers of 
Cornelius. 
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the Gentiles. 
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Holy Ghost to 
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Baptized in 
the name of 
| Jesus Christ. 
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6 \ ON.) ” 2 a 2 a > , 4 \ 
kat nAGev aypt mov: eis Hv arevicas KaTevoovy Kat 
78 x id 8 a a \ \ 6 , \ Sue X 
el0ov Ta TeTpa7r0dG THS yHs Kal TA Onpia Kai Ta épreTa 
‘\ .5 * cal > a m” & \ bea) 
7KOL Ta ered TOD otipavod: yKovoa O€ Kal hwv7js 
U4 > a 7 
8 Aeyovons por “Avaoras, Ilérpe, Picov kai faye. elrov 
bé a , ¢ x ATES AL, LANDS 
€ Mydapds, kvpre, OTe Kowdv 7 axabaptoy ovdérore 
> “A > \ ¥ > 4 Nee / 
geiondOev cis TO oTOpa pov. arexpiOn dé éx devtépov 
‘\ > aA > A aA c ‘\ > 4 ‘ ‘i 
gov ex Tod otpavod “A 6 Oeds exabdpicey od pH 
/ “ XN > / > ‘ , Q > , 
1oKoivov. Tovto de éyévero éwi Tpis, Kal aveoracby 
, 7 > \ > ré \ > eRe | lal a 
11maAw azavta eis Tov otpavov. Kai idov eats Tpets 
se ey, Ces \ Os > Ch ? 
avopes éréotyoav emi tiv oikiav év 7 meV, amrectaA- 
, > \ tA , > ‘\ \ lal AA 
12 pevor ad Kaoapias mpds pe. irev O€ TO Tredpd 
An a - s 
por ovvedAOety avrots pndev diaxpivavta. 7dOov dé otbv 
2 , 
emo Kat ot e€ ddeApol otro, Kai eionAOopev eis Tov 
> a > , iit | ‘ X\ ca a Lo A: 
13 0lKov TOU avdpds. amyyyedrev O€ yuly was eldev TOY . 
” 3 a » ee’. , \ ae 2 
dyyedov év 7H olkw avTod orafevta Kai eirdvTa 
= / \ 
*Amootetrov eis “lorry Kal petdrempar Sipwva Tov 
> va , a , ee \ See 2 
14 €muxadovpevov Iérpov, Os AaAynoe pyuata mpos ce ev 
® 0 VG ‘\ ‘ ~ c Sp + > be aw & 0 / 
15 ols owOnon ov Kal Tas 6 otkos gov. év dé TO apEacOai 
a > , \ la) \ ¢ Ree > \ 
pe adely erérecey TO Tretia TO ayiov ér adrods 
9 eg rrD ee sree AS > a > , r) ie ner 
16 womrep Kal ep nuds év apxy. éuvnoOnv d€ Tod pyuaros 
a , e ” 2 , \ 227 hs 
Tov Kupiov ws édeyey ‘Iwavys pev éBarricey vdare 
€ o x 4 9 2 ‘ Cees > a 
17 vets b¢ BarticOncecIe ev mvevpatt ayiw. «i ovv 
N »¥ Nn » Sia ae 4 € Nees 
tiv lonv dSwpedy edwxev adtois 6 Beds ws Kat ypiy 
, es \ Me > a 4 SN 
muotevoaclw emt tov KUpiov Iyocotv Xpiotov, eyo 
- »” QA a \ 0 é > , 
18tis Hunv dvvatds KwAdoor tov Geov; axovoarTes 


88 ratra novyacav Kal eéddgacav tov Gedv éyovres 


It 


Extension of 
the Gospel to 
Phoenicia, 
Cyprus and 
Antioch. 


Mission of 
Barnabas to 
Antioch. 


Return of Saul 
from Tarsus. 


Prophecy of 
Agabus. 


Second visit 
of Paul with 
Barnabas to 
Jerusalem, 
with alms. 
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” Si a 7 c ‘ ‘ 4 > \ 
Apa xai tots €Oveow 6 Oeds THY peravoray eis Conv 


eOwker, 


‘ao , a 
Ot pev ovv dvacrapervtes ard THS OAtpews THS 19 
lol 7 lan ‘\ 
yevopéerns eri Sreddvy dupAGov ews Powikys Kat 
. a ‘ / 
Kvzpov kai “Avtioxelas, pydevi ‘Aadodytes Tov Aoyov 
5 > we 
ei yy feovov “lovdators. "Hoav d€ tives && adtrav avdpes 20 
4 / > 
Kuzpuot kai Kupyvator, otrives eAOovres eis “Avtioxevav 
Gi 
éAdAovv Kal mpos tovs “EAAnuotas, edayyeArlopevor 
\ , > A . 4% Nn , > eats 
Tov Kupiov ‘Incody. Kat Hv xelp Kupiov per autor, 21 
, > ‘\ c YA > iA i ‘ ‘\ 
moAvs Te apiOuos 6 miotevoas eréotpepey el TOV 
2 ) > a , 
Kvptov. Hxovoby dé 6 Adyos cis TA Gta THS ExkANoias 22 
~ m” > > X \ > “ bse / 
THs ovens ev “lepovoaAnp Tepl avtarv, Kal eamréoterAay 
, + > s a / NX OQn 
BapvaBav ews “Avtioxeias: Os Tapayevdopevos Kal idov 23 
an cal , , 

THY Xap THY TOD Geod exapy Kal mapeKade TavTas TH 
bé a 86 / [é | a 4 9 > 
mpobéce: THS Kapdias tpogpevey [ev] TO KUpPiw, OTL AV 24 

ony > QA \ Ve , - * , 
avnp ayalds Kat wAnpns mvevpatos dyiov Kal TicTEWs. 

\ , ” c A lod / > x x > 
kal mpooeTéOn oxdos ixavds TO Kupin. e&HAOev dé eis 25 

A an 7 3 
Tapoov avalytica: Saddrov, Kal ctpov yyayev «is 26 
1 > 
U , See \ EEG) Nees X a 
Avtioxeiav. eéyévero 5& airois Kal éviavtov oXov 
A ta ” 
cvvaxOjnvar ev TH exkAnoia Kal duvddgar OxAov ixavov, 
ig 

xpypatica, te mpwtws ev “Avtioxyeia tors palyras 
Xpurtiavovs. 


> , an ~ 
Ev ravrais d€ tats nuépous KatpAOov dd “lepo- 27 
’ ~ 
codvpwv mpopyta cis “AvtiWyeav: dvactas d€ €ts 28 
2¢ EERE. Sh, ” > , \ a , 
ef aitav dvomate "AyaBos eojpawvey dia Tod mved- 
/ 
patos Aimov peyaAnv pédAdew eoerbar ef odAnv THY 
> , 4 Cm 2 Secu Ys lal \ 
oikoupevyny: ytis eyeveto émt KAavdiov. tav dé paby- 29 
fal 66. > Cw £ ov ov > n > 
Tov Kaos edropEiTo Tis wploav ekacTos aiTay eis 
, a cal a 
diakoviav mépiau Tots Katoukovow év TH Iovdaia ad_d- 
a ‘ > 
pois: 6 Kati éroiyoav amocteithavtes Tpds Tods TpEG- 30 


Burépous dia xeupos BapyaBa cat Savrov. 
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. Lal 

I Kar éxeivoy d€ tov Kxaipov éréBadev “Hpwdns 6 
Baorreds tas xelpas Kakwoai tas THY amd THS éexKAy- 

2atas, aveirev 8é “laxwBov tov adeAdov *Iwavov 

, sQN Nee) > , > Ae oS , 

3 paxaipyn. idwy d&€ dtr apeotov éotw Tots “Lovdaious 
mpooeero ovAdaPeiv Kai Iérpov, (noav 8& yépar rev 
297 a \ , oy > , ‘ 

4alvpwv,) dv kai mudcas ero cis Pvdakyy, Tapasdovs 
Técoapow Tetpadiors otpatiwtav dvAacoew avtor, 

4 ‘ ‘ / > lal een a a 
BovdOpevos peta TO TarXa avayayel aitov TO Aad. 
6 pev ovv Ilérpos érypeiro ev tH pvdaky: mpocevy7 

55 p pos érnpel i fi mpooevyi) 
be io > Led e €: XN lal > x , \ \ A) \ 
€ nv ExTEvas yivomevyn bro THS ExKAnolas pos TOV Gedv 

6 epi atrov. “Ore S& yueddXev mpocayayeiv abrdv 6 
‘H 58 ind \ > if or e Tlé s 

pwdns, TH vuKti éxeivy nv 6 Tlérpos Kounwpevos 
peradd S00 otpatiwrdv dedepevos dAvceow dvoir, 

7 piAakés Te TPO THS Odpas erypovv THY pvAaKyY. Kal 
SINE N: s yar \ fal 4 > a 
idod ayyedos Kupiov éréaty, kal pas Aappey év TO 
> / , X\ ‘ ‘ lal l4 ” 
oiknpat. matagas de tHv wAevpay Tod Ilérpov yyeupev 

ESS Ld > , 2 4 Nig DEE, > a 
avtov A€ywv “Avacra év Taxeu Kal éférecay adrod 

Sai ddvoas ex tav xepwv. elev 5€ 6 ayyedos pds 

> /, a * e / ‘ / / > i 

avrév Zwoat kal trddnoo Ta cavdddia cou: émoi- 
o a 

noev dé ovTws. Kal A€yer atT@ UepiBadod ro ipariov 

g Gov kal axodovOer pore Kal eeAOdv HKorovOer, Kat ovd« 
A gq > / > = / ‘\ lal > / 
oe ore adAnbés ear 1O yuvdpevov Sia Tod ayyéAov, 

10 €0dKet O& Opapa BAerewv. dueADdvTes 5é rpatyv Pvdakyv 

A X\ 
Kal devtépay nAOav emt tHv mvAnY, THY oidynpay THY 
/ > / > a 
pepovoay cis THY TOA, ATS adTopaTH HVvolyy avTois, 
‘\ ze > , 
Kal e&eMovres tponrOov pupny piay, Kal evOéws aréary 
4 ” Fis > Lal Se ihe > ¢ a , 
116 ayyeAos aw avtov. Kat o Ilérpos ev eavtw yevomevos 
fal lal 9 \ 
etrevy Nov otda dAnOds ore eéarréoterev 6 KUpios TOV 
N c , \ 
ayyeAov atrod Kal eeihato pe ex Yeipos “Hpwdov Kal 
, A , n ren es 7 5 , 8 , 
12 Taos THS Tpoadokias TOD Aaod Tav Lovdaiwy. cvvidwv 
tA tal \ > / 
re WOEv emi THY oikiav THS Mapias THs pntpos ‘Iwavov 
a 2 l? / Lo ee € \ 6 
Tov értkaAoupevov Mapxov, ov joav txavol cvvnOpow- 


4 ‘ > lal \ 
13 @évoL Kal mpovevxopevor. KpovcayTos dé avTod THY 


Third persecu- 
tion, by Herod 
Agrippa. 

Martyrdom of 


James the son 
of Zebedee. 


Imprisonment 
of Peter. 


Miraculous 
escape of Peter, 


SoHo m 


Death of Herod 
at Caesarea. 
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lat a tal wn > , 
Ovpav tov mudavos mpoonrde TALL KN UTAKOVTAL OVO- 


| 


lal 4 > ‘ 

pare ‘Pddn, kal érvyvodca tiv pwvyv tov Ilérpov azo 14 
lal cal > my ‘\ a > cal be 
THS Xapas ovK nvoigev Tov TrAdVA, eicdpapotoa dE 
2 4 ¢ / \ Gj \ a a e 

amnyyerev Extavar tov Ilérpov rpd Tod wvA@vos. 0115 

\ \ AS > / c XN / 4 

8¢ mpds avtiy cimav Maivy. x dé ducxrpileto odtws 

exe. ot d€ ereyov “O ayyedos eotw avrod. 6 dé 16 
‘ 
Ilérpos éwéuevev kpovwv: avoigavres dé elday avrov Kat 


2¢/ ig XN > “~ tal ‘A fol 
efeoTno av. KQaTACELO QS dé avTols TY KXELpL aolyav 


= 


7 
8 , > “a a < , 3] NS 2¢./ > ~ 
MNyyoaTo avTots THs 6 KUpLos avTov eEnyoyev eK THS 
purakys, «irév te “Amayyeidate “laxwBw Kal Tots 
adeAdois Taira. Kal éfeAOav eropevOn «is erepov 
/ id S Cae ay ‘ > 2\ 72 
térov. Levomévns 5é yuepas nv tapaxos ovK dAtyos 18 
> a ¢ eA < iy > / « , 
év Tols oTpatidrais, Ti apa 6 Ilérpos éyévero. “Hpwdys 19 
be 2 , SHEN: \ \ ese > tf \ v4 
€ émilytyoas avtov Kal pi) etpoy avaxpivas Tots pv- 
Naxas exeAXcevoey arrayOynvar, kal KateAOov amd tis 
*Tovdaias eis Katoapiav SérpiBev. "Hy d€20 
Ovpopaxdv Trupiots kal Swviors: dpobvpaddy dé ra- 
tal A > , ‘\ 4 / \ EEN cal 
pnoav mpos avrov, kal meioavtes BAdorov tov ext Tov 
a A / ? ca Cea 8 x ‘ / 6 
KoiTadvos TOU Baciléws WTovvTO cipyvyv dua TO TPeperOat 
avTav THY xopav amd THS BaciiKys. TaKTH SE yuépa 21 
[6] “Hpwdns évdvcapevos eobjra Baowukhy Kabicas emi 
a , A , \ > , c \ aA 
tod Bypatos edynunyoper mpos avrovs: 6 8€ dfpos 22 
> , a ‘\ \ > > , n 
érepuve. @Oeov Pwvy Kai ovK avOpwrov. Tapaypypua 23 
Nae SEN ¥ , >» @ > oy 
de éraragey avtov ayyeAos Kupiov av@ dv ovK 2dwxev 
tv dogav TO Ged, Kal yevomevos TKwANKOBpwTos e&E- 
a 4 

poser. “O dé Adyos Tod Kupiov nigavev Kal 24 
errAnOivero. 
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Pak iV, THE CHURCHES'OF’S: GALA: 
TIA AND PAMPHYLIA: CONFLICT OF 
JEWISH AND GENTILE CHRISTIANITY. 


Xil. 25—xvi. 4. 


25 BAPNABAS AE KAI XAYAOS sréorpapar Return of 
aan \ / N , Barnabas 
eis “Iepovoadnu tAnpwoartes tiv Siakoviav, cvvTapa= and Saul, 
AaBovres “Iwavnv tov émixAnbévra Mapkov. 


. ‘\ > ‘\ ‘ > 
I Hoary d¢ év “Avtioxeia Kata THv otcay ékKAnoiay The Church 


- at Antioch, 


ms , ? 
mpopytat Kal dvdackador 6 Te BapvaBas kai Supedv 6 
Kadovpevos Niyep, kat Aov«.os 6 Kupynvaios, Mavaynv re 
c ta cal , 4 ‘\ lal 
2 Hpwédov Tod tretpaapxov avytpodpos kai SadXos. Ae- 
> n A 
ToupyovvTwy d€ avTav TO Kupiw Kal vnoTevovTu elrev 
\ A ty Poe > , , \ , 
TO mvedpa TO aywov ‘Adopicare dy pow tov Bapva- 
\ AY > Nae! a / > , 
Bav kai Saddov eis 7d epyov & mpookéxAynpar avrous. 
, , ‘\ , 
3 TOTE VHOTEVOaVTES Kal Tpocevgapevol Kal éemiBevTes Tas 
a > an 
xElpas avrois arédvoay, 
4  Avrol pev ovv exreupbévtes bd Tod ayiov mvev- First missionary 


journey of 


patos KatnOov cis DeAevkiay, éxeiOev te amérdevoav Barsdbas eid 
au 


5 is Kumpov, kai yersiiares ev Sadaptve Kanth eye Nov Cyprus and 
; Salamis. 
tov Aoyov Tod Geod ev Tais cvvaywyais tov lovdalwv: 
6 elyov de Kal "Iwavyny brnpérny. AtedOovres 
A ” 
dé GAnv THY VATOV axpL Hany evpov avopa Twa Bavey Paphos. 
7 WevdorpopyTnv *Iovdatov & dvopa Beamgors OS RV OV First preaching 
of the Gospel to 
76 avOurrdtw Yepyiv Mavrw, avdpi cvver@. ovtos mpoo- a Roman official 
, , \ A sen: Sergius Paulus 
poms aievos BapvaBav kat SadAov érelyntnoev axovoat the Proconsul. 
8 Tov neve 700 Geod: avOiararo dé avrots Edvpas 6 pud-yos, Elymas the 
sorcerer, 
ovTws yap peOcpunveverar 76 dvoua avrod, Cyrdy d.a- 
g otpépat Tov avOvmarov ard Tis mites. addros dé, 
v7 \ A \ , Cy > , > 
6 kat IladAos, rAnoGeis mvevpatos ayiov arevigas eis 


roavrov elev "Q wAypys TmavTos ddAov Kal macys 


B. A. ras 


i 


Ss Pri Oo Th 


Perga. 


Departure 
of Mark. 


Antioch of 
Pisidia. 


Paul preaching 
in the synagogue. 


Review of 
Israel’s history 
from the Exodus 
to the time of 
David. 
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pasdvovpyias, vie diaBorov, exOpe macys duaoovns, 
ov mavon diactpépwv TAC OAOYC TOY KYPlOY TAC 
> \ \ a 29 A \ , s oN , \ oo» 
eyOelac; Kal viv idod yelp Kupiov émt o€, Kal eon 
tup dos py BAr€rwv Tov yALov axpe KaLpod. Tapa- 
xojpya Se erecev ex avtov axAds Kal oKOTOS, Kai 
, 997 Ps , ioe. € > 643 
mepiaywv enter Xeipaywyovs. ToTE idwv 6 avOuTaTos 
TO yeyovds ériotevoey exrrAnTTOpEvos ert TH Sdaxy TOU 
Kupiov. 
’AvayOevres S€ ard THs Iddov of epi Haddov 
HrVov eis Iepynv trys Mappvdias: “Iwavys 8& aroxw- 
, 2258) fe ¢ , 9) ie / > ‘ XN 
pycas ar avrav vreotpeev eis leporoAvpa. Avrtot be 
dueAOovres ard THs Iepyns wapeyévovto eis “Avtwyeav 
\ A: Sa? , > \ XN AS Ae V4 
tiv Ioidiay, kat éXOovres eis THY TVaywyny TH ypEepa 
tol , > le, QA WN A > , a 
tov caBBatwv éxabicav. peta O& THY avayvwow Tod 
VOMOV Kal TOV TpopyTav dmrécTeAay ot dpxirvvdywyot 
mpos avrovs Aéyovtes "Avdpes adeAdol, et Tis EoTW ev 
buiv Aoyos TapaxAncews mpds Tov Aaov, A€yeTE. ava- 
oras d€ IlatAos Kal kataceicas TH xeupt eirev “Avdpes 
> tal \ c (A \ 4 > v2 
IopanXeirar Kai of hoBovpevor tov Oedv, axovaarte. 
‘O Oeds rod Aaod ToVTOV ‘Iopanadr eEedéEaTo Tos TaTépas 
nav, Kal Tov Aadv WWwoev ev TH Tapoikia év yn 
Aiyvrrov, Kal META BpaylioNoc. YyHAOY €ZHraren 
aYTOYC é2 AaYTHC, kal, os TETO EPAKOVTAETH Xpovov eTpo- 
A ’ a ey 
TIOPOPHCEN ayYTOYC EN TH EPHMa@, KABEADN €ONH 
EMTA EN TH XANAAN KATEKAHPONOMHCEN THY yiv 
avTOv ws Eredt TETPAKOTIOLS Kal TEVTHKOVTA. Kal jwETa 
Tadra édwkev KpiTas Ews Sapounr zpodyrov. KakeiOev 
Htycavro Bacéa, kai edwxev avrois 6 Geds Tov Sadr 
vidv Keis, avdpa éx pudjs Bevuapety, ery teroepaxovra: 
Kal petaaTHoas avTov qyepev tov Aaveld avrois eis 
/ @ \ > te om \ 
Bao.réa, @ Kal Eel7EV PUpTUPHaAs Eypon Aayeia 
tov Tod “leooai, [ANApa] KaTA THN KaPAlAN MOY, ds 
/ , 
Tomoe. wavtTa Ta GeAypata pov. TovTov 6 Geds amd 


22 


23 
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~~ Zh > > ri ‘4 ” an Ds \ 
TOU oTéppatos Kat emayyéXiav nyayey TH “lopanr 
24 0wTHpa Inoovv, tpoxnpvéavtos “Iwavov 7pd mpoowrov 
Ts €icodov avtTovd Barticpa petavoias tavtl tO ad 
25 Iopayr. ws dé érAjpov “Iwavys tov Spopov, edreyev 
PD NE. a > > NES 7 > >> Vay: 
Ti éueé vrovoeire civar; ovK eipl éyw: add idod epyerar 
SESE N i > aN ® Cy ea a a a 
peT ewe ov ovk cipl agios TO vTddnua TOV Toda AdoaL. 
26"Avopes adeAot, viol yevous “ABpadp kat ot év viv 
poBovpevor Tov Oeov, nuiv 0 AOLOC THs TwTHplas TavTNS 
3 a“ > 
27 EZATIECTAAH. ol. -yap Karo.kodvTes ev “lepoveaAtpy Kal 
of dpxXovres avtav Tovrov ayvoncarvtes Kal Tas dwvas 
TOV mpopyTav Tas KaTa Tav caBBatov avaywwoko- 
28 pevas Kpivavtes erAnpwoay, kai pndepiav aitiav Oavarov 
29 evpovTes YTHGaVTO IleAGTov avatpeOnvar adrov: ws dé 
éréhecay Tavta Ta TEepl avTov yeypappeva, KabeAOVTEs 
oN a 4 >, > al < SS \ + 
30 amo Tov EvAov EOnxav cis wvypetov. 6 dé Heds Hyetpev 
am > “~ a ” ? ‘\ ec / / a 
3LauvTov ek vexpov: os wpOy él nucpas mAélous Tors 
cvvavaBaow avtd aro THs VadwAaias eis “lepovoadnp, 
32 oltwves [vdv] ciolt paprupes avtod mpos Tov Aacv. Kal 
npeis vpas edayyed\Copela tHv mpos Tovs marépas 
33 emayyeAlav yevopevny ore TavTyy 6 Oeds éxremANpoKev 
a , CL > , 2 A € a5: r 
Tois TéKYoLS YUaV avactncas ‘Incody, ws Kal ev TO 
i x c > 
Waue yéyparrar TH Sevtépw Yidc Moy El cy, Ew 
34 CHMEPON [EPENNHKA ce. OTe O€ dvéeornoev aitov éx 
vexpov pnkere péAdovta brootpépe eis AladOopan, 
7 ” o t . ae \ a \ \ 
ovTws eipnkev ot. Aarcoy YMIN TA Ocid Aayeid TA 
, 4 he ¢ / , : ‘ ‘ ao , 
35 TICTA.  OudTe Kal ev ETEPW deyet Oy AGCEIC TON OCION 
> “ Lana x \ ‘ 297 ~ 
36 coy IdeIN Alameopan’ Aayeld pev yap idia yeved 
n~ Lal lal al / ‘ 
UmnpeTycas TH TOV Geod BovdAn éxouunOy Kai rpoceréOy 
37 TPUC TOYC TATEPAC ayTOY Kal eldey SuapOopay, dv Se 6 
38 Oeds nyeipev ovx eidev diapOopay. Tvwordv ody éotw 
Yuiv, avdpes adeAdoil, dtu dia TOvTOV Vuiv apecis apap- 
a , ee ie , ? > >? , 
39 TLav KaTayyéeANerat, Kai ard TavTwv av odK yduvnOyTE 


> , , A 2 4 A e 4 
€v voww Maveréws duxawwOjvar év TOVTW TAS O TLTTEVWY 


3-2 


Jesus of David's 
lineage. 


His death the 
fulfilment of 
prophecy. 


The witnesses of 
the resurrection. 


allen ren 


Accession of 


many believers. 


Hostility of 
the Jews. 


Paul and 
Barnabas turn 


to the Gentiles. 


Driven from 
Antioch, 
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dexarodrar. BXérere ovv py erEAOn 70 cipnuevov Ev Tots 40 
mpopytas 
” c , ‘ 3 > 
IAETE, 01 KATADPONHTAI, KAl BAYMACATE KAl AMA- 41 
NICOHTE, 
OT| €pron eprazomal €fa €N Talc HMEpaic 
YM@N, 
a > t SUP. >? 
épyov 0 OY MH TIICTEYCHTE EAN TIC EKAIH- 
an c 7 
rATAl YMIN. 
"Eéwovrov 8@ airév mapexadouy eis 7d petagi oa B- 42 
aA > a A € 2 lel , 
Barov adrnPyvar adttois Ta Pyuata Tattar Arvbeioys 43 
de THs cvvaywyys yKorovOycav TodAol Tov “lovdaiwv 
‘\ a / , fol , A ral 
kat Tov ceBopévwv tpocyndVTwv TO TlavAw Kat TO 
BapvaBa, oirwes tpocAadodvres avrots éreGov avrovs 
TpoopEevey TH XaApiTe TOU Deodr. To dé épxo- 44 
4 , ‘ lal c / la > cal 
pevy caBBatw oxedov Taca 4 TdALS TVVAYON aKodoat 
tov Adyov Tod eod. iddvres 8 of. Tovdator rods dxAovs 45 
éerdyoOnocav Cydov Kal avtédeyov tots vad TlavAov 
Aarovpevors BAaohypodvres. Tappnoracdpevol Te 6 46 
Tladdos Kai 6 BapyéBas elrav “Ypiv nv avayxatov 
mpdtov AadynOyvac tov Adyov sod Geod'  éxerdy 
amwbetaGe adrov Kai ov« ad&iovs kpivere Eavtods Tis 
aiwviov Cus, idod otpepdpefa cis Ta €OvN: ovTw yap 47 | 
evréeraArat nly 6 KUpLOS 
TéGeiKa ce Elc PwC EONGN 
a > ' > Me) 4 U a 
TOY EINAI CE EIC COSTHPIAN EWC €cyATOY THC 
FAG; 
axovovta. dé Ta EOvy Exatpov Kat éddfalov Tov NOyov TOd 48 
Geod, Kal eriotevoav doo. Hoav TeTaypévor eis Conv 
2, / ee /f ~ / > 7 a” 
aiwviov: diepépero dé 6 Adyos Tov Kuptov dv GANS THs 49 
xwpas, of de “lovdator rapuitpuvay tas oeBomévas 50 | 
yvvaixas Tas edoxnmovas Kal Tos mpuTous THS TOAEWS 
Kal erpyepav Suvypov emt tov Lladdov kai Bapvd Bay, 


\ 3962 ? \ cpus a Sef, uN € No ati 
kai é€éBaXov avrons ard Tav dpiwv avtadv, ot dé éxtt- 51 
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4 ~ 2 
vakdpevor Tov KoviopTov TaY Toda éx avrovs FADO eis 
> fF: 7 a cal 

52 Ikoviov, ot Te pabytai érAnpotvro xapas Kal mvevparos 
aytov. 

> / Mt a if sy \ SSN > a) > NV 

I Eyévero dé év “Ikoviw Kata 76 aio eiaedOety airods 
> X X\ cal > Lis My lal 9 
eis THY TvVaywyyv TOV “lovdaiwy Kal Aadjoat oUTws 
Ca a ¢€ SA 
wore mustevout Lovdaiwy te Kat EAAyvwy odd tARO0s. 
PN OE , > a > / Ngee Fae nd 
20t d€ dreOnoarres “lovdator .eryyeipav Kai éxdxwoav 
374s Wuxas Tov eOvdv Kata Tdv ddeApdv. ikavov pév 
nN / 5 2 60 ‘ SEEN a if A 
ovv xpovov duerpupav wappynotalopevor ert TH Kupiw TO 
aA a , ~ / > ~ / an 
Haptupovvtt TO Adyw THS XapiTos adbrov, diddvTe onpeta 
‘ / - N “~ a > aA > , 
4kal Tépata yiverOor dua TdVexEpov aitdv. éeoxicby 
\ A lal lal , \ c XN > \ tal 
5 7O TAHOos THs TOAEWS, Kal ol pev Hoav atv Tots 
td / e XN ‘ a) > , ¢ Neh 9 2%: 
5 Tovdaious of dé abv tots droordédos. ws dé eyévero 
c \ Lal ri a \ > tn A n 4 
opp tav eOvav re Kai “lovdaiwy odv Tots dpyovew 
6aitav bBpicar Kat AoBorAyoca adTovs, TvvddvTES 
Katépuyov eis Tas TOES THS AvKaovias Avotpay Kal 
an 7 
7AepBnv Kai tHyv mepixwpov, KaKet evayyediCopevor 
/ an 
8 Hoa. Kai ris avip advvatos év Avatpous tots 
\ Se? ss 2 G \ > a a 
mociv éxafyro, xwrds €k KorAias pyTpos. avTod, Os 
2QN7 vi e ” a TL ON 
g ovdérote mepteTatnoev. ovTos yKovey Tov IlavAov 
A a ¢ 
Aaroivros: ds atevicas atte kal idav ore exer riot 
a nA A > , RK \ 
10 ToD GwOjvar cirev peydAy hovy "AvaornOe éri Tors 
, > , Ves, ' ‘ / Y 
Ir 7O0as gov opOds: Kal yAaTO Kal wepleTaTer. Ol TE 
fal \ ‘\ 
dxAou idovtes 8 eroincey Ilatdos érnpav tHv poviv 

a” An € fe > , 
avrav Avkaoviati Aéyovtes Oi Geoi dpowPévres avOpwi- 

ec nw , A , 
1270s KaTéByoay mpos nas, ékadovv Te Tov BapvaBay 
7 X X a © A 2 \ 2 ON > 2) 5e / 

Aia, tov dé Hatdov “Eppiy éreidn airos qv 6 nyovpevos 

A , ¢ ¢ N a \ LS ct ~ 

13T00 Adyov. 6 TE lepeds Tod Atos Tod ovTos mpOo TIS 
\ ‘\ a / 

moAews Tavpous Kal oTeupata eri TOs TUAMVAS évéyKas 

na , ° 4 ‘ € > £ 

140 Tols dxAous AOeAev Ove. aKkovoavTes JE of amd- 
a ts ‘ ¢ , 

groAo. BapvaBas kai IlatAos, diappygavres 7a. iparia 

A » , ‘\ , 

15 €avray e€erndyoay eis Tov OXAov, KpalovTes Kal A€yovTes 

” 5 , a ee it ewe ai Mer 7 . 

Avépes, Ti Tatra ToveiTe; Kal nwets OpovoTrabels eopev 


Iconium : 


attack upon 
the Apostles. 


Lystra : healing 
of the lame man. 


Barnabas and 
Paul hailed as 
Zeus and 
Hermes. 


Speech of Paul 
to the multitude. 


<A rr 


God the giver 
of all things to 
man. 


Paul stoned. 


Derbe. 


The return 
journey: Lystra, 
Tconium, 
Antioch. 


Appointment 
of Presbyters. 


Attalia : 
Antioch (Syria). 
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¢ lal m” ? ‘ e a > \ - a 
tpiv avOpwrot, evayyeArcfopevor tas amo TovTwY TOY 
vA C) / > ‘\ ‘\ youn a > ' \ 
pataiwy emotpépew ert Oedv Lavra OC EMOIHCEN TON 
\ a \ \ U \ a 
OY PANON Kal THN CHN KAl THN OAAACCAN KAI TIANTA. 
Lats. > [ae a > n s a m” 
TA EN AYTOIC’ OS EV TALS TAPHXNMEVALS yEVEALS ELATEV 16 
» a a a , 
mavta Ta €Ovn wopeverOar Tats dots attav: KalToL 17 
> > 4 oeON; ryan > 6 a > 56 
ovK apaptupov atTov apnKey ayaloupyav, ovpavobev 
€ na e ‘\ ‘\ ~ x , > ro 
tpiv verovs Sidovs Kal Kapods Kapmrodpopous, EumiTAOV 
aA ‘\ > , » / c wn ‘\ A 
tpopns Kal evppootvys Tas Kapdias twov. Kal TadTa 18 
a / / ‘\ »” an x , 
A€yovtes ports Karémaveay Tos OxAovs TOD pH Oder 
na > lal > > 
avrois. EndOav dé ard “Avtioxelas Kai IKoviov 19 
a m” / \ 
Tovdator, kal meicavtes Pods GxAous Kal AUBacavres TOV 
IlatAov éovpov é&w. tis mddews, vopilovtes adrov 
/ i“ NN ol Lal > N 
teOvynkévat. KukA\wodvTwy b€ Tdév pabyTav avTov 20 
> \ asl > ‘ s XN “ 2 4 
avactas eiaondOev cis tHvy modu. Kal TH €mavpLov 
a “ , 
e&p Mev civ to BapvaBa eis AépByv. ebayyeAtoapevol 21 
Te THY ToAW exeivnv Kal pabyTedcavres ikavods tré- 
> t 
otpepoy eis tyv Avotpay kat eis “IKoviov Kat [eis] 
> / > , ‘ ‘\ A a 
Avtioxeav, émiotypilovtes Tas Wryas Tov pabyTar, 22 
la) > a a , eS \ a 
mapakadodvres eupevery TH miorer Kal OTL did TOAAGY 
Oripewv Set nas <icedOety cis THY Bacrrelay Tod Geod. 
Xelporovnwavres € adtois kar’ exxAnolav tperBurépovs 23 
, \ a / ? AY an - 
MpoTEvsapevor Era VNTTELOV TAPEHEVTO BUTOYS TO KUpiw 
yy \ , 
els Ov TemiotedKetcay, Kal SueAOovres THY Tiodiav 24 
s y , , . 
nAGav cis tHv Tlappvdlav, Kat adrrjoavres ev Mépyn 25 
, > 
tov Noyov KatéBynoay eis “Attradiav, kaxeiOev amémdev- 26 
cav eis “Avro bev 7 Sedope ) Xa, 
eis “Avridxeiav, 0Oev joav mapadedopévor TH XapuTe 
Tov Oeod eis TO epyov 6 érAnpwoav. Tlapayevouevor dé 27 
s TO €pyov 0 érAypwoar. payevomevot S€ 27 
\ , \ > , my 9 
Kal guvayayovtes THY exKAnolav avyyyeAXov dca 
> , « N Segoe: \¢ ” os, 
eroinoey 6 Oeds per aitav Kal ore nvorgey Tots COveow 
, / , X / 2 2\ 7 x 
Oipav miotews. diérpiBov Sé xpdvov ovk dALyov ody 28 
Tois pabnrats. 
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, rod , > % ~ > 
I Kai rwes kateAfovres amd tHs “Lovdatas éd/SacKkov Controversy 
\ 29 N ? ? A a at Antioch. 
Tovs adeAdhovs ort “Edy pay mepitpnOnre tO eer 
276 Muvoéw ) dvvacd 67 g E 
G s, ov dvwacbe owbyvar. yevouevns de 
, ‘\ uP an an 
otagews Kat Cytycews ovK odLyyns T® IlatvAw Kat 70 
td X\ > X 4 > A 
BapvaBa pds airovs éragav avaBaivew Taddov Kat Paul and 
, ; » 5 Barnabas sent 
BapvaBav xai twas addovs e€ attav mpds Tovs az70- to Jerusalem. 
sy. \ , San: ‘ . ~ Third visit. 
otoXovs Kale tperButépous cis “IepovoadAnu rept tod 
, ¢ . he 
3 Cntnpatos TovTov. Oi pev ovv mpowenpbevtes 
c \ “~ > , , "4 
bro THs exxAnoias dSinpxovto THY Te Bowixny Kal Ya- 
4 > } 7 ‘\ >? XN a > A ‘ 
papiay exdunyovpevor THY éeriotpopyy Tov eOvav, Kal 
> / ys és a n > a , 
4 €Tolovy xapav peyadyny Gor Tots adeAGots. Tapayevo- 
, a 
pevor O€ cis “lepooddupa mapedéxOnoav amd Tis 
> 7 ‘ lal > / AS a , 
éxkAnoias Kai Tov atoctoAwy Kal Tov mperBuTéepuv, 
> , , 7 c \ > Lt ? > A > , 
5 avnyyedav Te Oaa 6 Oeds eroinoe per avtav. “Egave- 
4 lal *_-R fol CPuys a , . 
OTHOaY O€ TLYES TWY ATO THS ALPETEWS TWV Papicaiwy The Pharisees 


. 6 a ; >. demand the 
TETTLOTEVKOTES, Neyovtes OTe et TEPLTELVELY GUTOUS circumcision of 


- is R > rn Gentile converts. 
mapayyéhAew te THpely Tov vowov Muvoéus. 
6 wxOnoav te ot ardatoAn Kai of mpeaBvrepor The council. 
cal ”~ / 
7 ideiy mept tod Adyov Tovrov. ILoAAjs dé Lyryoews 
, > ‘\ / > \ > 4 4 5 
YEVOMEVYS AVATTAS Ilerpos etzrev pos avtovs Av PES Speech of Peter. 
> TA a as, LA Oar ig c a > s > 
adeAdoi, tpels éerictacbe Tt a HuEpwv apxatwy ev 
ie 2 , < x BS a , ig ? a sy 
vpiv eedeEato 6 Peds dua TOU TTOpaToSs pov aKovoa To 
lal \" 
8 €Ovy Tov Adyov Tod eayyediov Kat TiTTEDOAL, Kal O 
. ne) XN N 
Kapdioyvuatns Oeds euaptipyoey avtois Sods TO mvedpa 
ed Os eta \ 20 5 , \ 
97 aywov Kabds Kal nyiv, Kal ovbev dvéxpwey peragd 
“a > nn 
nuav TE Kal avTdY, TH mioTer KaOapicas Tas Kapdias 
2A lal ce , 4 x 4 2 a si 
loavTav. vov ovv Ti weipalete TOv Oeov, emBeivar Cuydv 
> \ ‘A , nw a aA m” c / e a 
él Tov Tpaxynrov Tov pabnTav Ov OUTE OL TAaTEpES NMGV 
*” © Case a fe ie tAAG Ay \ a , 
Irovre nels icxvoapev Baotdcar; addd dua THs XaptTos 
lal lol > ay , 
Tod Kuplov “Incod muarevopev cwOnvar Kal ov Tporov 
> Lal > 4 be lal 6. AHO *% »” 
t2kaKeivol. “Holynoev S€ wav TO wAHOos, Kal NKOVOV Report of 
t 7 y € ,_ Barnabas 
BapvéBa Kai Watrov éényoupévwr doa éroinoev 6 Oe0s and Paul. 


a - > 7 A \ 
13. 0ypela Kal tépata év trois Oveow Sv adtav. Mera dé 
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To ovyfoa avrovs dmexpiln “laxwBos éywv "Avopes 
adedpol, axovoaté pov. upenv eEyyyouto KaOos 14 
mpatov & Oeds érecxépato AaBely e& vay Aadv TH 
évépare avTod. Kal TovT@ cvpdwvovow of Adyou TOV 15 
mpopytav, Kalas yéyparrau 
Mertd tayta Anactpeyen 16 
Kal BNOIKOAOMHCO) THN CKHNHN Aayeld THN Tre- 
TITOOKYION 
KAl TA KATECTPAMMENA AYTAC ANOIKOAOMHC® 
Kal ANOPO@CW AYTHN, 
Src AN @KZHTHCOCIN O1 KATAAOITION TON ANOPW- 17 
TIN TON KYPION, 
Kal TIANTA TA E€ONH E*’ OYC ETIKEKAHTAI TO ONOMA 
MOY €TT &YTOYC, 
Ae€rel KyYpioc TTOIOON TAYTO PNWCTA alr AI@NOC. 18 
50 eyo Kpivw a TapevoxArcy Tos amd TaV eOvav 19 
emia tpepovow émt Tov Geov, GAAG ervoretAas avTots Tod 20 
améxecOar tév dGdioyyudtwv tov cidWAwy Kal TIS 
Topvelas Kal TYLKTOD Kal TOD aipatos: Muwvons yap ek 21 
Yeveov apxaiwv Kara moAw TOS KNPVTOTOVTAS avTOV 
exer €v Tals cvwvaywyats Kata av oa BBatov avayww- 


, , 25 a > , \ rn 
The decree of SKOMEVOS. Tore edo€e Tots amroatdAos Kal TOLS 22 


the council. f 


mperButepors ctv OAH TH xkAnoia éxrAeEauevous avdpas 
e€ avtav méuiyar eis “Avriwxevav civ To Ilaviw kai 
BapvaBa, “lovéayv tov Kadovpmevov BapoaBBav Kai 
ay “e ¢ , > a 5) A 
Sirdar, avdpas yyoupévous év rots adeAois, ypaiavres 23 

‘ \ 0 A Ce Mee ad \ e , 
dua xeupds avtwov Ot amroatodo Kai of mperBurepor 
adeApol Tois Kara tTHv “Avtiyeay Kal Supiay Kat 
Kidrixiay adeAdois rots e& eOvav xeipew. "Ezesdy) 24 
> 4 ¢ SS 2 Sey Son. ee aN ' 
nkotvoapev ore Tes €€ nav érapagavy tuas dyors 

, \ ~ 
dvackevalovtes Tas Wuxas tuwrv, ols ov dueoTeAdpucba, 
sy ca , ‘ 
okey Huiv yevouévors SpoPvpadoy éxrcSapevors avdpas 25 
\ © cal \ lal > a . 

Tréuipar pos was ov Tois ayaryrois nuov BapyvaBa 


TAQDAUI INE: 3 & iy 
nas FOC ut 24; ey 


d BCCAE 
AXS Se 


CAYFOICTE! 
Bee - 
Facsimile: Codex Bezae, Acts xv. 1g, 20 


(shewing omission of kal mvixrod and insertion of the golden rule) 
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‘ > tal 

26 kai LavAw, avOpurois rapadedwxdor Tas Wuxas avrav 

, nw nn lal lal 
trép Tod dvouatos Tod Kupiov nudv “Inood Xprorod. 

27 areotaAkapev ovv “lovday kal SiAav, Kal avrovs dia 

4 K a 

28 Adyou amayyéANovtas TA avTa. okev yap TO) tved- 

pot. TO ayiw kal nuly pndev mréov emitiOecOar vpiv 
, : ‘A ¢ A > ¢ > 7 6 > ia 

29 Bapos rAnv TovTwr TH éravaykes, ar€éxeT Oar cidwroOv- 
TwV Kal aipatos Kal mviKTaV Kal Topvelas: é€ av 
5 cay ec \ = / ” 
varypovvtes Eavtovs «0 mpagete. "Eppwode. 

30 = O._ ev ody amodvbévtes KutHAAOov cis “Avridxecay, 
z ‘\ , ‘\ lal > U ® > / 
kal ouvayayovtes TO TAROOs eredwKay THY eriaToAnV: 

oy 2 , Nee? aN a , > , 
avayvovtes d€ é€xapyoay emt tH TtapaxAynoe. ‘“Tovdas 

Te Kal Sidras, kal avtoi mpopytar ovtes, did Adyov 

mwoAXod mapexareoay Tors adeAgors Kai emeaTHpigav' 

, X\ , > 50 > > id > \ A 

33 Toinoarvres O€ xpOvov ameAVOnoay per eipyvyns aro THY 

35 G0eAhwv mpos Tovs arooTeiAavTas avTovs. IladAos 
dé kat BapvaBas dvérpyBov ev “Avtioxeia didacKovtes 

ha , \ N, €. a N , 
Kal evayyeAcCopevor peta Kal érépwv 7oAAGV TOV Adyov 


cal cA 
TOV KUPLOV. 


36 «=©—© Mera. 0 twas nuepas etrev mpds BapvaBav IladAos 
"Emiotpewarres 8) emioxepopeba trois adeAgods Kara 
moékw Tacav ev ais karnyyethapev TOv Adyov TOD Kupion, 

37 Tas éxovow. BapvaBas dé €BovAero cvvrapadafetv Kai 

38 tov “Iwavyny tov Kadovpevov Mapxov: [ladAos dé niov, 
Tov arootavTa amr avtav a7 LlappvAias Kal py ovved- 
Oovra aurois cis TO Epyov, mi) TvvTaparapBavew TovTOor. 

39 eyevero dé rapoévopos dare droxupirOnvar avrovs am 
dhAnrwv, tov Te BapvaBav rapadaBdvra tov Madpxov 

40 éxdedoar eis Kimpov. LHatAos dé eriregdpevos Sidav 
eéjrOev rapadobeis 7TH Xapite TOO Kupiov vd Tév 

41 ddeAghav, Suypxeto Se tHv Supiav Kal [rHv] KiAcxéav 

1 émuotypilwv Tas éxKAynoias. Karyvrnoev dé cal eis 
AégpByv Kai cis Avotpay. Kat i8od paOnrys tus Hv éxed 


-Return to 
Antioch. 


Second mis- 
sionary journey. 
Paul and Silas 
visit the Churches 
in Syria and 
Cilicia and 

S. Galatia. 


Barnabas and 
Mark go to 
Cyprus. 


Progress through 
Phrygia, Galatia 
and Mysia to 
Troas. 


The call to 
Macedonia. 


Samothracia, 
Neapolis, 
Philippi: 
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> , 4, eX \ > 4 lel ‘ 
ovopate Ty0beos, vids yuvatkds “lovdaias muaris matpos 
lal an Sy 
dé “EAAnvos, Os euaptupetro urd tav év Avotpos Kal 2 
tol cal lal ‘\ > ” 
Ikoviw ddeApav: todrov 7OéAncev 6 IlatXos civ avT@ 3 
lal > ‘4 
é&ehOeiv, kat AaBov weprerepev avrov bid tods “lovdatous 
A 3 
Tovs OvTas ev Tots TOOLS ekelvOLS, OELTAY yap aTavTEs 
Y cal tal , 
6ru EAAnv 6 rarip airod trjnpyev. “Os de dueropevovto 4 
an / 

Tas TOAELS, TapEedioocay avTois prdacoew TA ddypaTa 
\ a c XN a > 4 ‘\ fe “ 
TO KEKpYLeva. UTO TOV aTOTTOAWY Kal Tpea BuTEepwY TOV 

2: 3 , € x aN 2 , 2 lal 
év lepocoAvpors. Ai pev otv éxxAnoio €xTEepEeodvvTo 5 


a , NLS , n>? 6 na (ay Res, 
TY) TLOTEL KQAL €7 EPLOO EVOV TW apt Lo KQ HPEpav. 


PART V. EXTENSION OF THE GOSPEL 
TO MACEDONIA, ACHAIA AND ASIA: 
THE CHURCHES IN- THE GREAT 
CITIES. 


XV1. 6—xIx. 20. 


ATHA@®ON AE THN ©@PYTIAN xai ToAarixjy 6 
, / c ‘ ronan 4 , a et 
xdpav, kwAvOévtes br TOD aylov rvevpatos AaAnoat TOV 
Noyov év tH Avia, éXOovtes S€ kara THY Muciay érei-7 
> > , A Q > ” > \ 
palov eis THV Bubvviay ropevOnvat Kat ovK elacev avTovs 
TO mvedpa “Inood* rapeAOdvres b& THY Mvaiay xarté-8 
Bnoav eis Tpwdda. Kal dpapa dia vuxrds TH Tavadw 9 
” BON iy Ss € N \ a Pua 
opOn, avnp Maxeduv tis Hv EoTds Kal Tapakadav avTov 
kai Aéywv AraBas cis Maxedoviay BoyOyoov nutv. ws 10 
d€ 76 dpapea cidev, edOews eCytyoaper e&eAOetv cis Maxe- 
Soviav, cvvBiBalovres Ott mpookéKAnTat nuads 6 Oeds 
> 
evayyedioacGar avrovs. 
’AvaxOévres ovv ard Tpwados evbvipopnoaper eis 11 
, lal > id 4 , a 
SapoOpaxyv, 7H de ervovon «is Néav Iddw, xaxetOev 12 
7 na 
eis Bidirrrovs, Aris eotly TpUTH THs mepldos Maxedovias 
i) a 
moXts, KoAwvia. Hyer 8 év tatty tH mode dia- 


/, c , i aA € / a / 
tpiBovres ypépas Twds. TH TE Nuepa TAV caBBatwv 13 
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> , my “ 4 
e&pOopev ew THs TVANS Tapa woTapoy ob évouiComer 
X\ > cal lol 
Tpowevxny €ivat, Kai kabicavtes éXadovpev Tats cuved- 
, as 
14 Jovoais yovasiy. Kal Tis yuv7 ovopate Avdta, toppupo- 
/ , , X / of * 
TwXis TOAEws Ovareipwv ceBopevy Tov Gedv, YKovev, Hs 6 
, = 8 , \ Ot / ~ fe 
Kuplos Sunvortev THY Kapdiav Tpogéxe ToIs AaAovpEVOLS 
e. \ (a c an 
15070 IlavAov. ws d€ éBamrrticby Kal 6 otkos abrys, 
/ fol 
mapexadecev Néyovoa Ei Kexpixaté pe muotyy TO 
, cy 
Kupiw elvat, eioeAOovtes eis TOV oiKOV pov péveTe* Kal 
, e an 
16 rapeBiacato nas. "Eyévero 8& opevopevwv 
c ~ N an 
NOV Eis THV TpOTEVXHY TaWioKNY Twa ExoVTAY TVEdPLA 
P. < a con 7 lal 
TO wva travT_TaL Hiv, ATs epyaciay modANhy wapelxev 
A i oie A 
17 TOUS KUpLoLs aUTNS pavTevomEevn* avTN KaTaKoAoVOodtca 
[7G] TlavAw Kai juiv expalev Néyovca Otror of av- 
Opwror Soddor Tod Geod tod tWicrov ciciv, oirwes 
tA r a 
18 katayyéAAovew tiv 6ddv owrnpias. Todro dé érole 
‘ nw 
éri Todas nuepas. Siamovnbeis de TLaddos kat érvorpe- 
a , 
Yas To mvevpare eimev TIlapayyéAAw cou év dvopare 
> A oS aan ys 2. A Wears Cale 
Inood Xpiotod efedOcty ax’ avtns: Kat ée&pOev airy 
Ais > a 7 Pa € 
1979 wpa. “lddvres d€ of KUptor avTHs dt. e&pOev 7 
eAmis THs épyacias aitadv émAaBopevor Tov IatdAov Kai 
\ 4 oT > \ > ‘ 4S) ‘ ” 
Tov Sidav eihkvoay eis THY Gyopay emi TOUS apxovTas, 
20 Kal TpOTAyAyOVTES AUTOVS TOIs TTPATHYOLS eixay Ovdror 
ic 5 2 4 con \ , ? a 
ot avOpwro éxtapaoccovew nudv tHv modALv “Tovdator 
€ / \ 4 / > “A > oy] ea 
21 UmdpxovTes, Kal KaTayyéAAovow €Oy & ovK eLeotiv HuLV 
, 9X a ¢ ud o \ 
22 mapadexer Oar ovde Trorety “Pwpatos olow. Kal wuveE- 
, cm > > na ‘\ ec ‘\ hee 
TéoTH 6 OXAOS KAT AUTOYV, Kal OL OTPATHYOL TEpipHEavTES 
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¢ if: lal +A 
mpooevxXopevor Yuvovy Tov Oeov, éemNKpowvTo dé avtav 


Lydia, the purple 
seller, baptized. 


The maid with 
the spirit of 
divination. 


Arrest of Paul 
and Silas. 


Scourging and 
imprisonment. 


The earthquake. 


Conversion of 
the jailor. 


Release of Paul 
and Silas. 


The power of 
the citizenship 
of Rome. 
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Athens: 


in the Syna- 
gogue and the 
Agora; 


Paul before the 
Areopagus. 


Speech of Paul. 


The Unknown 
God. 
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Rejection of 
his message. 


Dionysius and 
Damaris. 


Corinth. 


Aquila and 


, Priscilla. 


Arrival of Silas 
and Timothy. 


Rejected by 
the Jews. 


In the house of 
Titus Justus. 


Conversion 
of Crispus. 


Vision of Paul. 


Paul charged by 
the Jews before 
Gallio who 
refuses to hear 
their case. 


Paul leaves 
Corinth. 


Cenchreae. 


Ephesus. 


Caesarea, 
Jerusalem 
(fourth visit). 
Antioch. 

Third missiona 
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Galatia and 
Phrygia. 
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al 


tovs pabyras, Kad’ yugpay duareydpevos ev TH TXOAF 


B.A. 1 Lee ode 4 


Apollos at 
Ephesus. 


Paul reaches 
Ephesus. 


The baptism 
of John. 


Teaching in 
the synagogue. 


In the school 
of Tyrannus. 


Miracles of 
healing. 


Sceva and his 
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Attack upon 
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temple, led by 
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Intervention 
of the tribune 
Claudius Lysias. 


Paul permitted 
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stairs. 
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Paul rescued 
by Lysias. 


His vision. 


The conspiracy 
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revealed to 
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nephew. 


Preparation of 
the escort. 
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Lysias to Felix. 


Paul conveyed 
to Caesarea. 


Questioned 
by Felix, 


Second trial, 
before Felix. 
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be brought to 
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S. Paul before 
Festus appeals 
to Caesar 


(third trial). 


Agrippa II and 
Bernice visit 
Festus. 


S. Paul before 
Agrippa and 
Festus (fourth 
trial). 


Paul’s defence. 


His early life. 
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The hope of 
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His conversion. 
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the Gentiles. 


His arrest. 


The suffering 
of the Messiah 
foretold. 


S. Paul and 
Agrippa. 
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NOTES 
PART Eo t—vi. 7: 


THE CHURCH AT JERUSALEM. 


This period extended over not more than three years after the 
resurrection, but S. Luke gives no definite clue to its duration, and 
is very vague in his notes of time. The following are the chief matters 
of interest: 

1. ILntroduction. i. 1-14: (a) The dedication and connection with 
the Gospel. (4) The 40 days; the promise of the Holy Spirit. 
(c) The last commission of the risen Lord to the apostles, the spread 
of the Gospel from Jerusalem to the ends of the earth; (@) the ascen- 
sion and promise of the second coming. 

2. The Preparation: (a) Speech of S. Peter, i. 15-22, and election 
of Matthias, 23-26. (6) The promise fulfilled; the baptism of the 
church at Pentecost, il. 1-13. 

3. The Christology of S. Peter and the apostles; the witnesses of 
the resurrection: 

Speeches of S. Peter: (2) At Pentecost to the people, ii. 14-39. 
(4) After the healing of the lame man in the temple to the people, 
lil. 12-26. (c) After arrest before Annas and the chief priests; the 


--miracle wrought in the name of Jesus the Messiah by the Holy Spirit 


through the apostles; the rulers charged with responsibility for His 
death, iv. 9-11. (d) Before the Sanhedrin, v. 29-32. ; 

Christology: Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah of Jewish expecta- 
tion: (a) raised up by God: (4) baptized with the Holy Spirit: 
(c) the suffering servant crucified (d@) and risen again, the Saviour 
of the world: (e) exalted to God’s throne: (/) destined to come 
again. 

N.B. Every argument is supported by appeal to prophecy re- 
interpreted in the light of the facts of which the apostles were 
witnesses. 

4. Growth and organization of the church: 

(az) At election of Matthias: 120 members, i. 15. (4) After 
Pentecost: 3000 members. The common life of the church: (1) The 
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apostles’ teaching. (2) The fellowship. (3) The breaking of bread. 
(4) Prayer in the temple and at home. (c) After the miracle in the 
temple; 5000 members; community of goods becomes necessary; the 
gift of Barnabas; the sin of Ananias and Sapphira, iv. 32—v. II. 
Further miracles and increase of the church. (d) In consequence of 
further growth difficulties between the Hellenists and Hebrews arise ; 
appointment of the Seven; a great number of priests added to the 
church, vi. 1-7. 

5. Relations with the Jewish authorities: The first persecution 
due to the hostility of the Sadducees in consequence of the healing of 
the lame man was marked by the boldness of the apostles and the 
growing popularity of the church with the people, ili. 3-11. The 
Sadducees denied the resurrection from the dead, and the resurrection 
of the Nazarene laid the responsibility for His death upon them. Two 
formal attempts to suppress the preaching of the apostles met with no 
success, iv. 1-22, v. 17, 18. The Pharisees so far were not hostile. 


Cu. 1. INTRODUCTION. Last INSTRUCTION OF THE 
RISEN Lorpb. 1-8. 


I. TOV pev mpatov Adyov. ‘The former treatise,’ sc. the Gospel 
of S. Luke, not ‘the first in a series.’ mp@ros, as is common in the 
kowy diddexros of Hellenistic Greek, =mpérepos, a word not found in 
Luke. Cf. vii. 12, 13; 1 Cor. xv. 45-47; Heb. viii. 7. No argu- 
ment can therefore be founded on the use of mp&ros to prove that 
S. Luke contemplated writing a third volume. Note that pév, as is 
frequent in the Lucan writings, has no 6€ following. & @edduXre, 
Lk. i. 3, xpdrisre Oedpire, ‘most excellent.’ Luke may have become 
more intimate, and dropped the title which is applied in the Acts to 
the procurators, Felix and Festus, xxiii. 26, xxvi. 25. Blass regards 
Theophilus as a native of Antioch of position, Ramsay as a Roman 
citizen and resident in the capital. The name ‘Theophilus’ may 
have been adopted at baptism; it is certainly not a generic name for any 
Christian. ov yptaro...88doKeuv, for the relative attraction cf. ili. 21. 
S. Luke had set himself the task of writing a complete (rdyrwyv) narra- 
tive of the ‘words’ and ‘works’ of Jesus in the Gospel. In the Acts 
he sets forth the work of the Holy Spirit manifesting itself in the acts 
and teaching of the apostles and evangelists. #pfaro moretoOa is 
regarded by some as a periphrasis for émolnoev, but while this may be 
more or less true in some of the 28 cases in which the construction 

‘occurs in Luke, here #péaro carries its full force. The work begun 
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by Jesus was continued by the Holy Spirit revealing Himself in the 
apostles and their successors. 

2. dxpr qs hpépas=dyp rijs quepas F, cf. Lk. i. 20. Sid mvev- 
patos dylov, tr. ‘after that He had given instructions through the 
Holy Ghost to the apostles.’ Codex Bezae adds ‘to preach the 
Gospel.’ Jesus in giving His commands to the apostles acted under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit with which He had been endowed at 
His baptism (cf. x. 38). é&eAéEaro, cf. the choice of the twelve, Lk. 
vi. 13. GveArjppOn. The form is Hellenistic, cf. Lk. ix. 51. 

3. Tapéornoev = presented Himself, cf. Lk. xxiv., Mt. xxviii. 16-20, 
Jn xx., xxi., 1 Cor. xv. 6, 7. év...rekpmplous. év instrumental. Physi- 
cians distinguished onueta, symptoms from observation, and rexuyjpra, the 
proofs based upon evidence; cf. esp. the appearance to the apostles 
when Thomas was with them, Jn xx. 26-29. 8’ tpepav reoce- 
pdxovra. In cl. Gk dd with the gen. means after, as inf. xxiv. 17, 
Gal. ii. 1, but here clearly ‘at intervals during 4o days,’ cf. Lk v. 5, 
6: Odns vucrés.. For other periods of 40 days cf. Gen. vii. 4, 
Ex. xxiv. 18, Mt. iv. 2. From the Acts alone we gather that the 
ascension took place 40 days after Easter; the parting at Bethany 
(Lk. xxiv. 51) may have been an incident in the 4o days, but it 
would be more in accordance with S. Luke’s plan (Lk. i. 1) to record, 
however briefly, the final consummation of the life and resurrection of 
Christ. démravopevos, a late Hellenistic word which occurs nowhere 
else in N.T. It denotes not a mere vision but a real objective appear- 
ance. The pres. part. implies that the appearances were intermittent, 
not continuous. The noun érracta occurs xxvi. 19, Lk. i. 22, xxiv. 23. 


_ tHS Bactdrclas rod Qos. The meaning of this expression cannot be 


limited in any way. Sometimes it means the kingdom of the Messiah 
of Jewish expectation still cherished by the apostles; at other times 
the church of Christ in the world or the spiritual kingdom in the indi- 
vidual heart; at others the limitless timeless sovereignty of God in 
heaven. No stress can here be laid on any one meaning. The phrase 
occurs 32 times in the Gospel of S. Luke, and seven times in the Acts; 
cle XxVill- 23, 31. 

4. ovvadtLopevos. A great number derive from a\s = eating 
(salt) with them. A.V. and R.V. margin. Jesus did this (Lk. xxiv. 41); 
but in cl. Gk the word always bears the meaning of ‘gathering to- 
gether.’ So the Vulgate, convendens. Tr. ‘and being in their company 
when they were assembled together.’ "IeporoAtpwv, WH. drop the 
aspirate. Luke prefers the form ‘Iepoveadyju as a rule. Gospel 27, 
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Acts 40 times. tiv émayyeAlay, cf. Lk. xxiv. 49. ‘The promise of the 
Father,’ i.e. the gift of the Holy Spirit. émayyeNla is nearly always 
used of divine promises. Cf. esp. Gal. passim, and ii. 39, vii. 17, xili. 23. 
It is a promise given of grace, and not of compulsion. jv Wkovcare, 
transition to direct speech, cf. Lk. v. 14, but not so abrupt. This is 
direct evidence in a Synoptic writer of the knowledge of the discourses 
preserved in the fourth Gospel, Jn xiv. 16, 26, xv. 26. 

5. “Lwdvys, cf. Lk. iii. 16. The Baptist’s prophecy received its 
plenary fulfilment at Pentecost. For the baptism of John and of the 
Holy Spirit cf. xiii. 24, xix. 3, 4. od perd modAds, litotes=a few. 
Tr. ‘after these few days had passed.’ Whitsunday follows ten days 
after Ascension Day. 

6. Ot pev otv. The particles mark a fresh paragraph. The brief 
introduction is now followed by the narrative of the ascension. Kvpue: 
as a general rule in N.T. x’pios, anarthrous, is used of God, the 
Father; 6 xvpuos of Christ; cf. ii. 34, vii. 59, xix. 5. et introduces in 
N.T. a direct question, arising no doubt from its use in indirect 
questions ; cf. vii. 1, xix. 2, etc. év T@ Xpdvm TovTw, even now the 
disciples were still in the twilight of Jewish expectations of a material 
kingdom; cf. Lk. xix. 11, xxiv. 21. @mroxaSiordves, the present 
marks the immediate intention. The forms ior® and isrdvw and their 
compounds are Hellenistic. Cf. viii. 9, 2 Cor. ill. 1. 

7. Xpdvovus 7 katpods, the difference may be between spaces of time 
and critical periods; cf. Mk xiii. 32. @ero...€G0volg. Tr. ‘hath set 
within his own personal authority.’ éovela denotes full and unfettered 
authority, Mt. xxi. 23. The phrase could also mean ‘hath established 
by his own authority’; cf. 1 Th. v. g. 

8. S8bvapiv. They had asked for power, Lk. xxii. 24. They were. 
to receive a power quite different to their expectations—the power of 
the Holy Spirit. It was not for them to penetrate into the destinies of 
the future, but to do the work for which the power was to be given. 
pov paptupes, ‘ My witnesses,’ i.e. in direct personal relationship with 
Me. The genitive is both subjective and objective. This word sums up 
the apostolic commission. . The apostles had known Christ intimately 
in the flesh. They were the witnesses of Christ crucified and raised 
from’ the dead |; icf: hiv. 33; X» 30, Xiil. 935) 1 Corsei-o2yexveut mre 
S. Luke begins with the preaching of the Gospel under the power 
of the Holy Spirit in Jerusalem, and concludes his work with the 
preaching in Rome. An early tradition records that the apostles 
remained 12 years in Jerusalem, and it was naturally most important 
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that the Gospel should be first firmly established amongst those who 
had knowledge of the life and death of Christ. The book itself is 
divided by its author into six divisions (see Introd.). 


THE ASCENSION; AND RETURN OF THE APOSTLES TO 
JERUSALEM. 9-12. 


g- émypOm, cf. Lk. xxiv. 51 diéorn dm’ ad’r&y and also v. 2 
dveknupOn. The ascension is not mentioned definitely in Mt., Mk 
or Jn, but it is clearly implied in Jn vi. 62, xx. 17; Eph. iv. 10; 
Phil. iii. 20; 1 Tim. iii. 16; 1 Pet. iii. 22; Heb. i. 3, ii. 9; 1 Thess. iv. 
14-16. It marked the final consummation of the work of the Son of 
Man. He returned to His Father’s side crowned with glory. The 
conditions of His association with His disciples were changed, but the 
companionship remained, Mt. xxviii. 20. veéAn, the symbol of divine 

"presence. : 

10. drevifovtes qoav. The analytical imperfect is a favourite 
construction of S. Luke. drevl{w denotes a fixed strong gaze incompatible 
with weak eyesight; cf. iii. 4, vi. 15; Lk. iv. 20. kal i8o0d. Two 
simultaneous events are represented by two principal verbs joined by 
kat: here cat is pleonastic as the first clause is introduced by ws; for an 
exact parallel, cf. Lk. vii. 12. iéoJ is a Hebraism. mapirryKeorav. 
S. Luke above all other N.T. writers records the appearance of angels; 
cf inf. x. 30, xi. 135 Lk. ii. 9 (xxiv. ,4). 

t1. “Inoots; mark the use of the human name. odrtas...dv 
tpétov, cf. xxvil. 25. aropevopevov, of the ascension, 1 Peter ili. 22. 

12. ’HAatavos, usually dpos 7d kaovpevoy édardy (gen. pl.) (Lk. xix. 
29, xxi. 37), but EXavwy is the correct form for a place where olive trees 
grow; cf. dumeddy, Lat. olivetum. The expression shews clearly that 
Theophilus was not acquainted with Jerusalem. caPPdrov...686v, a 
sabbath day’s journey was 2000 cubits, about six furlongs, Ex. xvi. 29, 
Num. xxxv. 4, 5. The statement in Lk. xxiv. 50, éényayev abrovs Ews 
mpos BnOavlay, is not irreconcilable with the statement here, though 
Bethany was 15 furlongs away from Jerusalem (Jn xi. 18), as éws 
mpos does not imply that the ascension actually took place close to 
Bethany. If éxov is correct, the distance must be regarded as belonging 
to the mountain. Elsewhere S. Luke uses the more usual daéxor, 
Lk. xxiv. 13. The mention of the distance is characteristic of S. Luke, 
and introduced for the sake of Gentile readers. 
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Tue GATHERING OF THE INFANT CHURCH. 13-14. 


13. TO Yrepgov. ‘The upper-room,’ the article points to some 
well-known place, possibly identical with 7d dvdyaov, Lk. XXil. 123 
Mk xiv. 15. S: Luke calls the room of the Last Supper xardAvupa 
(xxii. 11). Umepg@ov is only used by Luke and only in the Acts, it must 
have been large and capable of accommodating a large gathering, 
ix. 37-39, xx. 8. 6 te IIérpos. In the list only the first name has the 
article. Though Peter had denied his Master, he was still the leader; 
he had been the first of the apostles to see Him after He was risen, 
Lk. xxiv. 34; 1 Cor. xv. 5. Andrew is not placed in this list with 
Peter, though he was his brother. James was the elder brother, and 
Mt. and Mk place him first. When the Acts was written James had 
long been dead, and John was still a prominent figure in the church. 
6 {ndwrrs, Matthew and Mark Kavavaios. He was a member of 
the extreme sect of the Pharisees. “Iov8as "IaxwBov, identical with 
Thaddaeus (Mt. and Mk), probably ‘son’ and not ‘brother’ is to be 
supplied, Jn xiv. 22; ddeApds is never omitted. The list is probably 
inserted to shew that though one had betrayed his Master and another 
doubted Him the rest were firm, also to give the complete list of the 
apostolic band in view of the coming election; all were witnesses 
of the resurrection. Cf. the other lists of the apostles, Mt. x. 2-4; 
Mk iii. 16-19; Lk. vi. 14-16. In all four lists there are three groups 
of four, and the same apostle stands at the head of each group. 

[4. ™MpooKkaptepovvtes. Only in Luke and Paul in N.T. ‘At- 
tending steadfastly to’ (pds), usually with dative, ii. 42, 46, vi. 4, x. 7. 
opo8vpasov, ro times in Acts, Rom. xv. 6. Luke emphasizes the 
unanimity of the apostolic body. ty mpooevyy included probably 
the daily prayer in the temple courts as well as in private gather- 
ings. odv yuvattly kal Mapidp. Greek idiom mentions the im- 
portant name last, English idiom requires ‘the reverse order, ‘ With 
Mary the mother of Jesus and other women.’ These may have 
included Joanna, Mary Magdalene and Susanna, Lk. viii. 2, xxiii. 55. 
This is the last mention of the mother of our Lord in N.T., and we 
leave her in prayer. We have here in a few verses an unconscious 
connection with the Gospel of prayer, of womanhood, and ofangels. tots 
aSedoois, cf. Lk. viii. 19; Mt. xiii. 55; Mk vi. 3; Gal.i. 19; 1 Cor. ix. 5. 
The brethren of the Lord were either (1) the children of Joseph and 
Mary, or (2) the children of Joseph by a former marriage, or (3) the 
cousins of our Lord. During His lifetime His brethren shewed little 
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or no sympathy with Jesus, but it is evident that they had been 
convinced of His Messiahship by the resurrection. Their names are 
given by Mark: James and Joses, Judas and Simon. James exercised 
the chief authority at Jerusalem (Acts xv.), and was probably the 
author of the epistle. The epistle of Jude is ascribed to Judas. 


SPEECH OF PETER. ELECTION OF MATTHIAS. 15-26. 


15. €v...npépats. S. Luke, especially in the earlier chapters of the 
Acts, gives vague references to time. &8eApav. Some MSS. have 
HaGynrav, members of the same spiritual community. The general body 
of the disciples took part in the cooptation. évopdrwv, R.V. ‘ persons,’ 
may include men and women. The use is Hebraistic and Hellenistic, 
Rey. iil. 4. él rd abré, ‘together.’ For the phrase cf. i. 44, 47, ii. 13 
Lk. xvii. 35. In the papyri él 76 atré is used of the total or sum. 
For the number S. Luke probably had definite information. It must 
not be confounded with the 500 mentioned 1 Cor. xv. 6. 

16. ¢8e. expresses a divine necessity ; cf. Lk. xxiv. 26; 1 Cor. xv. 25; 
de? of logical necessity, xp of moral obligation, zpére of fitness; 
cf. Heb. ii. 1, 10, 17. tHv ypadyv. The singular, ypapy, in N.T. 
always refers to a single passage of Scripture, Lk. iv. 21; Gal. iii. 22. 
*Tov8a. Judas is never called the traitor 6 mpodérns, ‘he who became 
a traitor’ (Lk vi. 16). S. John 6 rapadidovs. s8yyov lays the scene 
in the garden vividly before the reader, Mt. xxvi. 47. _ 

17. 6tv introduces the ground upon which the Scripture was to be 
cited. tov KAnpov. Note the article ‘his portion.’ From xAfpos, 
through the Latin clericus, are derived ‘clerk,’ ‘clergy,’ those who 
have definite tasks ‘allotted’ to them. Cf. wv. 25, viii. 21, xxvi. 18. 
Siaxovlas. A general term, here of the apostleship. 

18. ovrTos pév ovv..., vv. 18, 19, are marked in the text and by 
R.V. as a parenthesis inserted by the author, but as v. 18 is essential to 
Peter’s argument it is at least equally possible to regard it as part of his 
speech. puood. Judas did not purchase the field, he cast the money 
at the feet of the chief priests, Mt. xxvi. 14-16, xxvii. 3-8, but as he 
had received the blood money he might have been regarded as the 
legal owner. THs &8uKlas, a characterizing genitive, so frequently in 
Luke—cf. 6 olxovduos ris ddcxlas, Lk. xvi. 8. mpnvrs...eddknoev. Tr. 
“and falling headlong on his face he burst asunder.’ pyv7s is opposed 
to tarios. é\dKnoev implies noise, cf. frango, fragor. It seems clear 
that there were two accounts current of the death of Judas. Matthew 
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states that he hanged himself, am7yaro, xxvii. 5. The words here 
shew that he threw himself from a height. Eusebius tries to harmonize 
the two accounts by suggesting that the rope broke. 

19. Oote...Atpatos, inserted by S. Luke for the information of 
Theophilus and his readers. Tq Stadékr@ atrev, ‘their language,’ 
not dialect. Mt. gives a different reason for the name of the field, 
éypés aluatos, so called because it was purchased with money which 
was the price of blood. 

20. Tevn$ytw. The original passage, Ps. Ixix. 25, referred to the 
desolation of an encampment of a nomadic tribe who were enemies of 
the chosen people. This Psalm, with the exception of xxii., is more 
frequently quoted in N.T. than any other. @ravdts, either the place in 
the_apostolic body represented in the other quotation by émcxo7?, 
or, parallel to xwplov, the place where Judas.perished rendered deso- 
late by his death. émoxomyjy. Clearly his office, his position as 
overseer, Ps. cix. 8. S. Peter appeals to the Old Testament in accord- 
ance with the custom of the age, which necessitated proof from the Jewish 
Scriptures. The prophets and writers of the O.T. looked forward in 
the future to the coming of the Messiah, and though their prophecies 
must primarily be interpreted in the light of the circumstances of the 
times when they were uttered, yet they felt assured that in the future 
their ideals would be realized in God’s own time and in His own way. 
The Rabbis therefore looked back to the writers and prophets of the 
past, and much of their interpretation, though convincing to their own 
age, strikes us as fanciful and unscientific. Jesus Himself and the 
apostles, including S. Paul, were all trained in Jewish schools and 
followed the usual custom. They shew how that the Messianic pro- 
phecies of the O.T. were fulfilled in the life and death and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, e.g. Lk. xxiv. 44. Thus and thus only could Jews be 
convinced that Jesus was the Messiah (ii. 14-40), by shewing that the 
crucified and risen Messiah really corresponded to O.T. indications 
when rightly understood. At the same time it must be admitted that 
the apostles, and notably S. Paul, sometimes appealed to the O.T. in 
the Rabbinical way, e.g. Gal. iii. 16, iv. 21-313; 2 Cor. ili. 1-11, and. 
find proof in similarity much in the way in which modern preachers 
expound texts of Scripture. Thus in this speech S. Peter appeals to 
the Psalms. The lost office and the desolate habitation are typical of 
the betrayal and death of Judas. He had betrayed his Master and his 
office was forfeit, he had committed suicide and thus defiled his habita- 
tion and rendered it uninhabitable. 
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21. eordOev kal é&AAOev. A comprehensive Hebraic phrase, cover- 
ing the whole course of a man’s life in his intercourse with others. é” 
jpas belongs grammatically to elo#\Oev, cf. ix. 28; Jn x. 9. Note that 
S. Peter speaks of the ascended Lord as the Lord Jesus, thus stating 
His divinity and humanity. 

22. Gpdpevos. There is no need to restrict the reference to our 
Lord’s own baptism, as John’s baptism and preaching were the pre- 
paration for the ministry of Jesus, as is clearly shewn by S. Luke in 
the narrative of his Gospel and by the opening passage of Mk.’ 

23. tornoay. They put forward, i,e. the body of 120, not the 
eleven. “Iwan. Joseph, like Judas, Simon, James, was a very 
common name, and it was necessary to distinguish one Joseph from 
another by adding the name of the father as here, son of Sabbas, cf. 
Simon Barjona, Mt. xvi. 17, or of the place of birth or abode, so Mary 
Magdalene, Lk. viii. 2. Sometimes an additional surname was given, 
which was frequently Greek or Latin, or denoted some personal trait in 
character: cf. iv. 36, Joseph Barnabas; x. 5, Simon Peter; xiii. 9, 
Saul also called Paul. Of Matthias, tradition says that he was one 
of the seventy, and suffered martyrdom in Ethiopia. 

24. KapSioyveacra, cf. xv. 8. It is not certain whether the prayer 
is addressed to God or to the ascended Lord. Jesus knew the hearts 
of His disciples and of all men. Peter had learnt this by his own 
experience, Jn xxi. 17, and Jesus Himself had ‘chosen the twelve, 
Lk. vi. 13. The eleven would not take upon themselves the actual 
election of a successor to Judas. dvdédekov. The word only occurs 
once elsewhere, Lk. x. 1 (cf. Lk. i. 80), where it is used of our Lord’s 
appointment of the seventy. It is not clear here whether ‘appoint’ or 
‘shew clearly’ is the correct rendering. The context rather points to 
the latter as the appeal was to the sacred lot. 

25. GmooroAns: Apostleship was not limited to the twelve, cf. 
1 Cor. xv. 7-10, but two conditions were necessary. An apostle was a. 
witness of the resurrection and he received a direct divine commission. 
moapéBy=went away. apd implies transgression. els Tov TéToVv Tév 
W8tov. Some consider this a euphemism for Gehenna, the place of 
punishment, and that Peter naturally used reserve in speaking of the 
fate of Judas, but rézov is used in the same verse of the position of an 
apostle, and it is likely that S. Luke means that Judas had chosen ‘his 
new position,’ and had fallen away from the apostolic body to take it 
up by his own deliberate choice. Note that rdv tdvov, by its position 
after the noun, further emphasizes that Judas had made his own choice. 
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26. KArjpous aitots. The lots were probably given to the two 
candidates, who placed them in an urn. The urn was then shaken and 
the lot which fell out first indicated the divine choice. This was the 
custom of the Greeks. There is no evidence to shew what was the 
Jewish custom, érecev, however, seems to point to the Greek custom. 
avrois may be tr. ‘for them’ or ‘to them.’ The latter is the best rendering. 
There is no other indication in the history of the church of any appeal 
to the lot. The whole proceeding may have well been an act of 
impulse on the part of the disciples and more particularly of Peter. 
The apostles probably had in their minds the prophecy that they would 
sit on the twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel, Mt. 
xix. 28, and thus desired to fill the vacancy. It is noticeable that this 
election took place before Pentecost. After the martyrdom of James no 
attempt was made to fill his place. ovykatebyploOy, obviously identi- 
cal in meaning with ovyxarapiOuetc@ar, with emphatic reference to the 
election having taken place by lot. Pebbles (Wjpor) were used both 
for counting and for voting; cf. xix. 19. 


Cu. tu. THE BAPTISM OF THE CHURCH AT PENTECOST. 
To. 


Before Pentecost the manifestations of the Spirit as in the epiphanies 
and theophanies of the O.T. had been transitory and exceptional, 
and for the most part objective. The prophets had looked forward to 
the outpouring of the Spirit upon all flesh under the new covenant 
(Jer. xxxi. 31-34, Joel ii. 28-29). John the. Baptist had proclaimed 
that the advent of the Messiah would be accompanied by the gift of 
the Holy Spirit. Jesus had taught His disciples that He must depart 
in order that the Paraclete might come unto them (Jn xiv.-xvi.). At 
Pentecost the Holy Spirit came to dwell in the hearts of men 
and His presence was for all men in all times what the presence of 
Jesus had been in [is lifetime on earth for those with whom He lived. 
The church was no longer locally confined and there were infinite 
possibilities of its expansion. Just as the baptism of Jesus marks 
the beginning of His ministry, so now the baptism of the church 
marks the beginning of the Christian ministry. As the baptism of 
Jesus was attended by the voice from heaven, so now the baptism 
of the apostles is marked by the tongues of fire and ecstatic utter- 


ance. The first outpouring of the Spirit was attended by unique 
phenomena. 


. 
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SPEAKING WITH TONGUES. 


Five passages in N.T. deal with the gift of tongues, if we include 
Mk xvi. 19: Acts ii. 4-13, the disciples at Jerusalem; Acts x. 44-47, 
Cornelius and his friends at Caesarea ; Acts xix. 6, the disciples of John 
at Ephesus; r Cor. xii.—xiv. 1-33, the disciples at Corinth. 

The last is certainly the earliest written account of the phenomena 
of speaking with tongues, and from this it is clear that.the gift was 
exceptional, and that the utterances were addressed to God (r Cor. xiv. 2) 
in a spirit of religious ecstasy when the ordinary methods of speech were 
in abeyance. To the bystanders the utterances were quite unintelligible 
unless they were interpreted, and sometimes gave the impression of wild 
excitement and even madness or intoxication. 8. Paul clearly regarded 

‘the speaking with tongues as capable of becoming a dangerous gift, and 
certainly inferior to prophecy. The prophet was a preacher, an inter- 
preter of the will of God to man, and edified the church. He who 
spoke with tongues at best only edified himself unless he could interpret 
the meaning of his ecstasy. In the O.T. the sons of the prophets were 
inspired with religious frenzy, I Sam.-x. 5, and the phenomenon 
amongst eastern races of wild religious ecstasy is familiar to-day. © 
There is a genuine difficulty, however, in this passage as, while vv. 4 
and 12 might by themselves agree with S. Paul’s description and with 
the other manifestations of the gift recorded in the Acts, yet in the 
context (vy. 5-11) it is clearly indicated that the ecstatic utterances 
were declarations of the wonderful works of God in foreign languages 
capable of being undersfood by the Jews from various countries resident 
in Jerusalem. One thing is clear, that there is no hint elsewhere of 
any such gift being possessed by the apostles in the N.T. It is hard 
to reconcile some statements in the passage: some of the men who 
heard the apostles and their fellows declare in foreign tongues the 
glories of God accuse them of drunkenness, and S. Peter in his speech 
makes no reference to the use of foreign languages, and himself uses 
Greek or Aramaic in addressing the people. No certain conclusion 
can be arrived at. Luke quite plainly states that foreign tongues 
were used, and such a phenomenon is unique in the history of the 
church. Apart from all these difficulties the essential fact of the 
gift of the Holy Spirit stands out clearly, though’ difficulties must 
remain in connection with the attendant circumstances—the wind, the 
tongues of fire, and the strange power of utterance. 

I. é@vt@ cuvTAnpota ba. The words clearly point to the progress 
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of the day of Pentecost: it had begun on the previous evening ; it was 
now morning and the day was passing, but the feast would not be 
concluded before sunset. Others refer them to the completion of the 
interval between the Passover and Pentecost. So the Vulgate, cam 
complerentur dies Pentecostes. "The use of év 7@ with the present infin. 
always points to what is in progress, with the aorist infin. to what has 
been completed, viii. 6; cf. Lk. iii. 21, ix. 51. mevtnkootys. ‘The 
day of Pentecost’ is not grammatically correct, as mevrynkoory is an 
adj. to which 7uépa must be supplied. It was so called because it fell 
on the fiftieth day after the Passover and was one of the three great 
festivals of the Jews, called also the feast of weeks (Ex. xxxiv. 22) from 
the numbering of the weeks (7 x 7). As the Passover marked the begin- 
ning of the corn harvest when the sheaf of the first-fruit was offered, so 
Pentecost marked its conclusion with the offering of two loaves, Lev. 
xxiii. 15-21. Whitsunday is 50 days after Easter. mdvres. Not only 
the apostles but all the believers. 

2. %Xos...Bialas. Tr. ‘the sound, as it were, of a violent gust of 
wind being borne along.’ Note that the manifestation is supernatural, 
and natural language is used to describe it. Cf. the wind and the fire 
in the story of Elijah in Horeb, 1 K. xix. 11, 12, also Jn iii. 8. 
ddov Tov olKov, either the upper room where they were assembled or 
the temple court. The presence of the Jews of the Dispersion would 
rather point to the latter. The temple was constantly spoken of as 
the house. 

3. @pyoav. The audible onpetov is followed by a visible 
onuetov. Fire was symbolical of the power arid presence of God, Ex. 
iii. 2; Mal. iii. 2. The tongue of flame descending upon the head of 
the chosen of the gods is also familiar in pagan stories, cf. Virgil, 
Aen. ii. 283. Stapeprfopevar, ‘parting themselves amongst them.’ 
éxdOioev. The singular further emphasizes the distribution. The 
' subject is clearly yN@ooa, which conveys to each one of them the 
divine power to utter divine speech. Aadetv. Aadeiv is the equiva- 
lent of cl. Néyew in N.T. érépars. repos denotes difference in kind, 
cf. éy erepoyAwooos Kal év xeleow Erépwv hadjow, Is. xxviii. 11, quoted 
by S. Paul, 1 Cor. xiv. 21. 

4. amopbéyyer Gar: v. 14, xxvi. 25; in LXX. used only of pro- 
phetic utterances, and so here. Apophthegms are the wise short sayings 
of philosophers. 

5. Katotkotytes. Devout Jews living in Jerusalem, the usual mean- 
ing of karoxetv; but the Jews who had come up from every quarter 
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are not excluded. More attended at Pentecost than at the Passover 
because of the greater ease of travelling at that season of the year. 
GvSpes edAaBels. eda B7s=evoeBrs. The underlying thought is the 
fear of God, cf. viii. 2. 

6. wvis tavrys, i-e. the sound as of the violent wind, or of the 
cries of the apostles in the various languages, cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 7-8. 
cuvadOe TO WAAoS...cvvexdOn. ‘The multitude gathered and was 
bewildered,’ cf. ix. 22. mA#0os is characteristic of Luke, and often 
denotes the whole religious community, as in inscriptions, cf. esp. xv. 30. 
Staréxre, cf. i. 19. 

7. Tadtrato. There is no contempt implied in the insertion of 
the word, though a Galilaean could easily be distinguished by his 
dialect from a Jew of Jerusalem, Mk xiv. 70. Numbers of Galilaean 
pilgrims were always present at the feast, and the adherents of Jesus 
were chiefly drawn from them. Some of the 120 as well as the apostles 
may well have been Galilaeans. 


THE JEWS OF THE DISPERSION. 9-13. 


The list is intended to be comprehensive and to embrace the nations 
of the whole world amongst whom the Jews were scattered. All are 
agreed that the countries are grouped geographically, beginning with 
the furthest east. Page also finds an historical development, Baby- 
lonian, Syrian, Egyptian and Roman Jews. In Parthia, Elam, and 
Mesopotamia, outside the boundary of the Roman Empire, Jews settled 
after the fall of Samaria (B.c. 722) and of Jerusalem (B.c. 588), and 
in the eastern Levant under Seleucus Nicator (B.C. 312-280). The 
Egyptian settlement, which was large and flourishing, and produced 
the cultured thinkers of the Jewish race, was founded by Alexander and 
Ptolemy, and Jewish colonies spread westward to Cyrene. In Rome, 
Jews had settled after the victories of Pompey in the East B.c. 63. 
The Cretans are introduced almost as an afterthought, symbolizing 
the isles of the eastern Mediterranean, and the Arabians to cover 
the extreme south and south-east. 

There are, however, remarkable omissions—above all, there is no 
reference to Syria, unless for Judaea, which comes awkwardly in the 
enumeration, Syria should be read as Jerome does. Cyprus, Galatia 
and Cilicia, so closely associated with the first spread of the Gospel 
from Antioch, also find no place. ‘The list is, therefore, not complete, 
but it is full enough for the purpose of shewing how the first news of 
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the Gospel under the influence of the Holy Spirit was heard by Jews 
and Jewish proselytes from nearly every corner of the inhabited world. 

10. ob émSnpodvres “Popator. If érdnuetv is to be contrasted 
with xarouxety, the latter implies permanent settlement, the former 
temporary sojourning. It may mean Jews who were settled in Rome, 
or Roman Jews living in Jerusalem ; the latter is more likely, cf. Acts 
XVil. 21. tmpoorAvtot is not to be confined to the Roman Jews alone. 
Proselytes were not Jews by birth, but were attracted by the Jewish 
religion, and obeyed the Jewish law in certain particulars, but they were 
not circumcised. The Jewish nation did not admit of naturalization ; it 
always has remained exclusive in its peculiar nationality. ‘Both Jews 
and proselytes’ clearly refers to all nationalities mentioned, including 
Cretans and Arabians. z 

If, Ta peyadeta, ‘the mighty works’; only here in N.T., but 
CfheLk. 1.140. é 

12. Swnropotvto, ‘they were in utter perplexity.’ dvd intensifies 
the simple verb, and S. Luke is peculiarly fond of compounds with dd 
and dé, cf. v. 24, x. 173 Stamovodmevor, iv. 2; SvevOvpoupévov, x. 19 5 
diaxarnreyxXeTo, xvill. 28; deaypnyopety, Lk. ix. 32. The compounds 
dmopla, evropla, Ovamopety, evaropetv, are favourite and peculiar words of 
Luke. Tt Oéde. A classical colloquialism, cf. Lat. gzzd vult. 

13. €repo.. May or may not include some of those already 
mentioned.  8taxAevdfovres. Cl. jesting, mocking. Idevkovs. 
y\edxos=sweet wine, Lat. mzustum. It can hardly be ‘new wine,’ 
as the vintage did not begin till August, but immature wine still 
fermenting of the previous vintage, cf. LXX. Job xxxii. 19. The 
candour of S. Luke in recording the impression made upon the 
bystanders by the manifestation of the Spirit must not be over- 
looked. 


SPEECH OF S. PETER: ITs SEQUEL. 14-42. 


The speech bears striking marks of Petrine authorship, though 
the actual phrasing may be Luke’s. Its purpose is to explain the 
outpouring of the Spirit as the outcome of the resurrection of Jesus 
thus known and proved to.be the Messiah. 

(a) 14-21. He addresses the whole multitude, rebuts the charge 
of drunkenness, and appeals to the plenary fulfilment of the prophecy 
of Joel as to the times of the Messiah. 

(4) 22-28. He addresses particularly the men of Israel, bears 
witness to Jesus of Nazareth, His life, crucifixion and resurrection, 
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and appeals to Dayid’s prophecy of the triumph of the Holy One over 
death. 

(c) 29-36. He interprets the meaning of the resurrection as ex- 
plaining the gift of the Holy Spirit, giving further proof that Jesus is 
the Messiah and Lord. This is supported by a quotation from Ps. cx. 

(2) 37-40. He draws a practical conclusion. His hearers were 
bidden to repent and be baptized. 

14. Zraeils. Characteristic of Luke, who frequently mentions 
the position of the speaker, v. 20, xi. 13,xvii. 22. émrijpev tTHv horiv. 
This expression is only found in S. Luke’s writings, xiv. rz, Lk. xi. 27. 
amep0éyEaro, ‘spake forth.’ The word emphasizes the solemnity of 
the utterance. ”“AvSpes Iov8aior. It is not clear whether the expres- 
sion, which is one of respect, includes all the Jews present from 
different countries or only natives of Judaea. The addition of of 
karotxodvres seems to point to the former. évetioacGe, derived from 
€V...008, enly here in N.T. and in LXX. 

15.. @pa tery. The Jews did not partake of food before g a.m. 
The day was divided into 12 equal portions which varied according 
to the season of the year in duration: the charge was a preposterous 
one. 

17. év tats éoxdtais ypépats.. The prophecy of Joel which Peter 
quotes from LXX. began with nerd ratra for which S. Peter substitutes 
‘in the last days’ (cf. Is. ii. 2), as he saw in the manifestation of 
Pentecost the fulfilment of the prophecy (ii. 28, 31) and the beginning 
of the period in which the return of Christ in glory was anticipated. 
This was contemplated as imminent in the early days of the church, 
cf. t, 2 Thess. The age of the Messiah, as the apostles taught, began 
with His first coming and was to. end with His return in glory, cf. 
iii. 19. dard rod mvebparos. The prep. may denote that the Spirit of 
God is entire and indivisible and that it diffuses itself amongst men: 
or it may be partitive. él macay. The universality of the gift of the 
Holy Spirit is emphasized. In Joel’s prophecy the phrase is confined 
to the Israelite people: Peter here may have understood the reference 
to include only Jews of the Dispersion as well as in Judaea: ‘we must 
not expect the universalism of S. Paul in the first public utterance of 
S. Peter.’ S. Peter had not yet grasped, as his subsequent conduct 
shews, that the Gospel was open to the Gentiles without any condition 
of adopting the Jewish faith. 

18. Kal ye. Only here and in xvii. 27. €mt toils SovAous...tTds 
SotvAas pov. There was to be no limit of sex, age or condition. 
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tpopyntevocovety, i.e. shall have the gift of inspired teachers making 
known the will of God: this is the regular meaning of the word in N.T., 
ef. xxi. 9. This statement is not found either in the Hebr. or LXX. 

19. tTépara emphasizes the portentous or prodigious element as 
here in the signs in the heavens: 7épas is never found apart from onetov, 
which marks the significance of the portents for those who have eyes to 
see. Neither onpeta nor avo or Kdtw occurs in the LXX. version of 
Joel: the signs undoubtedly refer not to the manifestation of Pentecost, 
but to those which would precede the Lord’s coming. atpa kal rip. 
Not marvellous portents—but bloodshed and fire—wars and rumours of 
wars with all their attendant horrors were to precede the second coming 
of the Messiah, Lk. xxi. 9-12. 

20. The imagery is taken from an eclipse, Amos viil. 9, etc. 
jpépav Kupiov. This phrase in O.T. signified any visitation upon the 
people, especially a plague or pestilence or famine or invasion, but here 
as in the Epistles it is used of the second advent, 1 Thess. v. 2; Phil. 
i. 10. é&mpavy, ‘clearly visible.” The Hebrew has ‘terrible.’ The 
translators of the LXX.have mistaken the Hebrew word. émipdvera 
was used of the coming of the Messiah, 2 Thess. ii. 8. 

21. TO dvona. Hebrew prayers began with the invocation of the 
divine name; here however S. Peter probably transfers the prayer 
from God to Christ (cf. 1 Cor. i. 2; Rom. x. 13) and thus asserts the 
divinity of Christ. om@roerat, i.e. in- the Messianic kingdom he 
will be exempt from pains and penalties. In the original prophecy 
deliverance from the enemy is meant. 

22. “Iopandetrar. S. Peter is conciliatory: the title of Israelites 
reminds the Jews present of their covenant relationship with God. rd 
Natwpatov. The title of Jesus on the Cross and by which our Lord 
was known: the whole efforts of S. Peter are concentrated on shewing 
that Jesus the despised Nazarene is now exalted at the right hand of 
God. For the title cf. iii. 6, iv. ro, vi. 14, xxii, 8, xxvi. g; Lk. xviii. 
373 Jn xviii. 5. amodederypévov = dedoxiwacuevor, ‘approved,’ ‘demon- 
strated.’ The whole phrase means ‘a man demonstrated to have come from 
God by signs and wonders,’ Jn v. 36; 1 Cor. iv. 9. dad is not merely 
the equivalent of dé, and if it does not imply the actual divine origin of 
Jesus it at least emphasizes the divine origin of His mission, Jn iii. 2. 
Suvapeot. The plural of abstract nouns denotes concrete instances : 
ef. tra anger, zrae quarrels. These three words here joined ‘together, 
ef. 2 Cor. xii. 12, are commonly used of our Lord’s miracles. dSuvduecs 
marks the divine source of power, Tépara its marvellous display, onueta 
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its inward significance. ols érotnoev 81 adtod 6 Qeds. The author was 
the Father, the Son the agent, Jn v. 19. 

23. apiopévy, ‘fixed,’ a favourite word of Luke, cf. x. 42, etc. 
BovAq. The phrase ‘counsel of God’ is used only by Luke; cf. xiii. 
36, xx. 27; Lk. vii. 30. mpoyvdoe. Only used once elsewhere, by 
S. Peter, 1 Pet.i.2. Peter had once regarded the passion and resur- 
rection as impossible, Mt. xvi. 22; he now, at the very outset of the 
ministry of the apostles, boldly proclaimed that all had occurred through 
the foreknowledge of God, Lk. xxii. 22, xxiv. 26, 44. %«Sorov, ‘sur- 
rendered,’ i.e. by Judas not by God. 81a yewpds. S. Luke is very 
fond of phrases with xelp and rpécwrov; they are probably Hebraistic 
expressions, v. 12, vil. 25. évouev, i.e. the Roman authorities, who 
were Gentiles without law. S. Peter is speaking here as a Jew to Jews, 
1 Cor. ix. 21. mpoomrfavtes, sc. T~ oravp~. S. Peter had been an 
eyewitness, cf. v. 29-32, x. 39. dvelAate. Hellen. for dvethere, ‘ye 
destroyed’; a. favourite word of S. Luke; 1g times in Acts: used 
especially of a violent death, v. 33, vii. 28, ix. 23, 29, x. 39. The 
responsibility for the death of Jesus lay upon the Jews, though 
S. Peter’s hearers were not the same crowd who had clamoured for 
' Jesus’ death. ; 

24. divas Tov Pavdrov, ‘pangs of death.’ The phrase occurs in 
LXX., Ps. xviii. 5, cxvi. 3, where the Hebrew has ‘ cords’ or ‘ snares.’ 
Codex Bezae has géov for Gavdrov. Both ddcas and xpareicGae point 
rather to snares than to pangs, and possibly S. Luke uses the phrase 
from LXX., while S. Peter, speaking to Jews, used Aramaic. In any 
case Jesus by His conquest over death loosed its pangs as well as its 
chains or snares, and made it possible for others to follow. The birth- 
pangs of death is a fine oxymoron: the resurrection is conceived of as 
a birth out of death, but freed from pangs by our Lord Himself. 
ka@drt., ‘inasmuch as’: only found in Luke, Lk. i. 7, xix. g. 

25. Aaveld yap Aéye. LXX., Ps. xvi. 8-11. If the Davidic 
authorship of this Psalm is accepted, the primary reference is to 
David’s sure trust in the face of his persecution by Saul. But the 
Psalm was regarded as Messianic and S. Peter interprets the quotation 
as referring to the Messiah (els aérév), for as David did see death 
he could not have spoken of himself, cf. xiii. 35. ILpoopwpny, 
i.e. I beheld the Lord (Jehovah) always before my face. The middle 
emphasizes the personal interest of the Psalmist. ék Seftav pov, i.e. to 
help and defend me: the metaphor may be from the advocate standing 
on the client’s right hand or from a champion defending another. 
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cadev05. The metaphor is from the tossing of the waves of the sea, 
Lives) 2) hess ll. 25 

26.  kap8ia. The centre of all mental and moral activities: — 
the ancient world in spite of Galen and Hippocrates had little con- 
ception of the brain being the seat of the intellect. jyaAAudoaro— 
stronger than éyaupev—‘exulted with joy,’ Lk. x. 21.  yAdooa. 
For the Hebr. ‘my glory,’ i.e. my spirit, LXX. has yAéooa. 1 odp— 
pov, i.e. my living body. Katackynvecer, lit. shall dwell in a tent, 
emphasizing a temporary abode, cf. Mt. xiii. 32; Lk. ix. 58: ém 
éXm(8t, in confidence. i 

27. ovk évKartadelers = Thou shalt not leave my soul behind in the 
power of Hades, cf. 2 Cor. iv.g. eis @Snv. Hades is synonymous with 
d.a@Oopa in accordance with the synthetic parallelism of Hebrew poetry ; 
and both are synonyms for death. The Hebrew Sheol, A.S. Hell, 
denoted the dark abode where the dead dragged out a lifeless exist- 
ence. ets. Blass denies the existence of constructio praegnans in N.T., 
and considers that in N.T. Greek els is a simple variant for éy; and els 
tended to supplant év; but the majority of commentators disagree with 
him in making the rule absolute. 8dé0es. Thou wilt not give; but 
diSwue is used here in the sense of the Hebrew word, to let, suffer=é0. 
tov So1dv cov. Not only implies sanctity but the special favour of God : 
Hebr. Chasid. 

28. wns. The paths of life are strongly contrasted with the place 
of death. In N.T. ¢w7 means the life shared by man with God: in 
Attic Gk the life of man shared with beasts, while Blos means the 
intelligent life. perd tov mpoodmov. The Hebrew ‘face of God’ 
denotes the presence of God: the expression is common in O.T., 
Ps. iv. 6, xvii. 15. The application of the whole passage to Christ’s 
triumph over the grave and death is perfectly clear. 

29. "“Av8pes &8eAdol, affectionate but formal: in accordance with 
the Greek custom of public speaking. Ina short time ddeApol became 
the characteristic method of addressing bodies of Christians. é&év, sc. 
€or, not éoTw. é&v éoti=éEeoT, it is possible, it is permissible, 
2 Cor, xii. 4. pero mappyotas= ‘openly,’ ‘confidently’: boldness of 
speech marked the attitude of Jesus and the Apostles, Mk viii. 32. 
matpiapxov. Used more particularly of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; 
but here as a mark of honour and respect. David was the ancestor of 
the royal race. St kal érehedtnoev...ravtys. S. Peter appeals to 
obvious incontrovertible facts to shew that the meaning of David’s 
words was not exhausted in reference to: himself: so S. Paul, xiii. 36. 
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The tomb of David was within the walls of the city, Neh. iii. 16, and 
would be a well-known object to S. Peter’s hearers. Josephus records 
that it was rifled by Herod the Great. 

30. mpodyrns. mpodirns here carries both its meanings of one 
interpreting God’s will and of one foretelling its fulfilment. tadpxev 


occurs seven times in the Gospel and twenty-four times in the Acts: in 


Hellen. Gk it tended to lose its peculiar force of denoting an original state 
or possession and is equivalent to edué in many cases. Spkw dpooev. 
The whole sentence is Hebraistic in expression. kaptod...da¢vos, ‘the 
fruit of his loins’ (LXX. kovNlas), cf. Ps. cxxxii. 113 2 Sam. vii. 16. 
For the royal descent of Jesus, cf. Heb. vii. 14; Lk. ii. kaOloas, act.: 
supply twa. 3 

31. mpoisev. The foresight of the prophets does not involve a 
knowledge of the actual date and circumstances of the fulfilment of 
prophecy, 1 Pet. i. ro-12, but a certainty inspired by divine intuition. 
David’s prophecy of the triumph over death and the grave found its 
plenary fulfilment in the resurrection of Jesus. 

32. ov, prob. neut., ‘of which,’ sc. Tod dvacrjoac: or it may be 
masc., ‘whose witnesses we are.’ 

33. 7H Se&a. The dative must be instrumental and not local: God 
raised up Jesus, exalted Him on high by His power and then set Him 
on His throne at His right hand. wtpwOels. The ascension is the 
necessary completion of the resurrection, the necessary precursor of 
the descent of the Holy Spirit. trv émayyeAlav rod mvevparos=7d 
éernyyeduevov mvetua, cf. 1.4; Gal. ili. 14; and especially the teaching 
of our Lord, Jn xiv.-xvi. AaPov, cf. i. 4. tTotro. Either the actual 
gift of the Holy Spirit or its effects, which were manifest to those who 
were listening. 

34. Aéyer 8€ avtds. The rioth Ps. was clearly recognized as 
Messianic by all Jews. David could not have spoken of himself when 
he called David’s son David’s Lord; but he spoke of the Messiah. 
Jesus Himself had confuted the scribes with this very quotation, Lk. xx. 
41; cf. also 1 Cor. xv. 25; Heb. i. 13. «d@ov for class. xd0qo0, frequent 
in the LXX. and in the xow7. é« 8efiwv, as sharing power. These 
words are a confirmation of the ascension which followed upon the 
resurrection from the dead. 

35. €ws...cov. Christ will enter into His full dominion when His 
enemies lie beneath His feet. The imagery is from the custom of 
eastern monarchs being represented with their feet on the necks of 
their enemies. 
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36. S. Peter closes his speech with the conclusion, solemnly and 
emphatically stated, which he had set himself to prove from Scripture, 
that Jesus of Nazareth, whom the Jews had been responsible for slaying, 
was the Messiah, see note, i. 20. KUptov. The reference is undoubtedly 
to the quotation in the preceding verse. The Lord (Jehovah) said unto 
my lord (a title of honour and respect by which David recognized one 
superior to himself): only in the Messiah could that prophecy be 
fulfilled, Lk. xx. 44.. éotavpdocare. The sting in the second person, 
the last word of the speech, must not be lost sight of. Many of those 
present may have taken part a few weeks before in the cry ‘crucify’ 
and shared in the responsibility. 

37. KaTevvynoay, Karavicoouat (kara intensive) =‘to prick sorely’ 
(Ps. cix. 16). It is not used in Attic Greek: but the simple viccw is 
used in the same sense in Homer. ‘The last word, ésravpwoare, had 
struck home. Tl moujowpev. Delib. subj.: what are we todo? The 
aorist denotes a single immediate act, cf. Lk. x. 25: the lawyer asked 
Tl rojoas Swhv alwyrov KAnpovounow; Jesus uses the present of continued 
action in His final injunction kal od moter duolws. 

38. Meravoyocare. The ministry of the apostles began as the 
ministry of John the Baptist (Mt. iii. 2) and of Christ (Mk i. 15) with 
the call to repentance and baptism unto remission of sins. peravo® 
implies not merely regret for sin but a deliberate change of mind. Bar- 
TicOnTw...é€v To dvopati Inood Xpiorod. Baptism was familiar as a 
symbol of cleansing from sin. But the baptism of the apostles differed 
from all preceding baptism, as it was attended (émt) by the acknowledg- 
ment of the Messiahship of Jesus. Peter had set himself to convince 
his audience of this truth, and their acknowledgment of it was the 
condition of their baptism. There is not therefore any need to find 
any real discrepancy in the commission given to the apostles to 
baptize in the name of the Trinity so as to bring the newly baptized 
into covenant relationship with the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 
Mt. xxviii. 195 cf. viii. 16, x. 48, xix. 5. trv Smpedv. A further dis- 
tinction from John’s baptism. The new baptism based upon the con- 
fession of Jesus Christ is followed by the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
Vili. 17, xix. 2-3. 

39.  émayyela, the promise referred to in Joel; v. 18, supr. 
mao Tois els pakpav, cf. Eph. ii. 17. This expression cannot be limited 
to the Jews of the Dispersion... The commission to the disciples (Mt. 
XxXvill. 19) included all nations.. The words quoted above, vv. 17-21, 
pointed to the universal character of the Gospel. The conception of’ 
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the nations gathering to Jerusalem was familiar to all from the O.T. 
(Is. ii. 2, Zech. vi. 15), but at this stage S. Peter did not contemplate 
the admission of Gentiles apart from their admission at the same time 
to the Jewish religion as proselytes. The Gentile controversy did not 
arise until later. 

40. Svepapriparo, not as R.V. and A.V. testified (éuapripycer), i.e. 
bore witness, but ‘protested solemnly,’ involving not only the assertion. 
of the truth of Jesus Christ but the condemnation of false teaching. 
In Lk. xvi. 28 it means ‘to declare on oath’; cf. 1 Tim. v. 21, 
2 Tim. ii. 14, iv. £. oKoAvas=‘ crooked,’ implies deviation from the 
straight path; cf. Phil. ii..15, Deut. xxxii. 5. 

41. Ot pev odv, a favourite formula of Lk. ody is resumptive, ‘so 
then.’ of wéy points forward, and is answered by 6é in 43, and joav 
dé is simply a clause parallel with the clause introduced by pév obv. 
pev ofy occurs 25 times in the Acts and in four cases no 6é follows; 
cf. v. 41, xii. 5, etc. dmrodefdpevor, ‘welcoming gladly,’ Lk. viii. 40. 
7TH pépa éxelvy. There is no reason to doubt the statement in the 
text: the baptism took place on the day of Pentecost, the birthday 
of the church. S. Augustine is said to have baptized 10,000 in the. 
Swale on a Christmas Day, and cf. the eastern mission of S. Francis 
Xavier. 

42. noav 8& carries on the sense of the preceding sentence, 
‘and they were attending steadfastly.’ rq 8.8axq.- There are four 
marks characteristic of the daily life of the Christian community : 
(1) the teaching of the apostles whose special duty was the ministry 
of the word (vi. 2-4); (2) the fellowship; (3) the breaking of bread; 
(4) the prayers. If the text is correct, the first is closely connected , 
with the second, and the third with the fourth. ty Kowwvlg. The 
apostles and their converts were both united in ‘the fellowship,’ 
i.e. with Jesus Christ. The reference is considered by others to be to » 
the community of goods. «owwvia is used in a concrete sense, 
Rom. xv. 26, 2 Cor. viii. 4, but also of the fellowship or unity of the . 
church with its Master, Phil. ii. 1. It is possible that both conceptions 
were present to S. Luke’s mind. Blass proposes to read ris kAdcews, 
dependent on kowwvig, so the Vulgate communicatione fractionts panis. 
TH KAdoet Tov dprov.. Both words have the article, which hints that 
there is more meaning in the words than the common fellowship of 
a common meal, The words must be considered in the light of 
S. Paul’s definite teaching, 1 Cor. x. 16, xi. 24. It is clear that from 
the earliest days Christians joined in common meals (dyda:) to which 
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a religious significance was attached. It had been our Lord’s custom to 
eat with His disciples, and it was a sacred bond of fellowship between 
them, Lk. xxiv. 30. The reference here must be to the acts of our Lord 
at the Last Supper, and it is probable that the infant community followed 
the same order, i.e. the common meal (dydmn) preceded the Eucharist, 
the breaking of the bread and'the drinking of the cup. “This was the 
custom of the Corinthian church. tats mpowevxais, cf. iii. 1, The 
community followed in all probability the Jewish customs of prayer at 
stated times in the temple and in the synagogues. 


THE ComMMoN LIFE OF THE CHURCH. 43-47. 


43. wader bux here=person, as v.41. Others would tr. ‘heart’ 
as being the seat of the feelings. The fear engendered was reverential 
awe, 

44. Ob mirretoavres, inceptive aorist, ‘those who had accepted the 
faith.’ The aorist marks the embracing of the faith; the present a state 
of mind. Other MSS. read él 7d adro joav Kat efyov, in that case émt 


.70 avd refers to place and not to the total number. éml ro avro, closely 


with mdyres, ‘all together,’ i.e. the whole community of believers, 
éravra kowd. Absolute communism is not implied or expressed, but all 
contributed voluntarily to the common fund for the benefit of those who 
stood in need. Some consider that the sale of lands and property was 
in consequence of the belief in the nearness of the Parousia, and that 
men reckoned their property of no account. It is far more probable 
that the disciples continued the common life which they had shared 
with Jesus, and followed in His steps. The poverty of the Jerusalem 
church meets us again and again in the Epistles and in the Acts, and 
the explanation lies not so much in the famine as in the condition of 
life in the Holy City, which had little or no trade, and could ill provide 
occupation for its large population, cf. xi. 29, xxiv. 17, Gal. ii. 10, 
2 Cor. viii. ix. The sense of brotherhood soon led the Christian ° 
church to organize the relief of the poorer brethren on a regular basis, 
ch iv. 32=35, Vis Ie ; 

45. TAaKTHpaTa...rds drdptes. The distinction (if any) is between 
realty and personalty. émimpaokov. The imperfects are important, 
and denote continued action. The whole community did not pool all 
their property at once, but contributions were made to meet needs as 
they arose, and these naturally grew with the growth of the church. 
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Kare dv...elxev. Kafd7r= ‘just as.’ dv with imperfect is iterative, 
cf. iv. 35, Mk vi. 56. 

46. opoOvpadov, ‘with one heart and mind.’ The unity and 
energy of the church are constantly insisted on in the Acts, cf. iv. 34, 
V. 12, Xv. 25. év Tm tep@. The early Christians did not cease 
to be. devout Jews, and the apostles and their followers were strict 
in their attendance at the temple services. Jesus was as yet to them 
only the Messiah of Jewish expectation, cf. iii. 1, v. 42. KAovres 
dproy, i.e. in the eucharist. The following expression, “ered. Tpodfs, 
refers to the common meals partaken of. This supports the view that 
the breaking of bread was a separate Christian rite linked above in v. 42 
with the prayers. kat’ olkov, ‘at home,’ as opposed to the temple, 
not ‘from house to house,’ but the reference need not be confined to 
one house. «ard may be used distributively with the singular. dyaa- 
Adore, ‘exultant joy,’ Lk. i. 44. aeAdrytL, from d-Pehdevs, ‘not stony 
ground’=singleness or simplicity; cf. agedys kal mappyolas peords, 
Dem. 1489. Io. 

47. aivovytes. A life of devotion, of prayer and praise, liberality 
and simplicity, won for them the grace of God. S. Luke here closes in 
his usual way his summary of a stage in the life of the church and of 
his own account of it, cf. Lk. i. 80, ii. 52. tTobs cwfopévovs. Tr. 
‘And together (él 76 avré) from day to day the Lord added to them 
those who were being saved.’ For the present part. cf. 2 Cor. il. r5. 


CH. mI. HEALING OF THE LAME MAN AT THE 
BEAUTIFUL GATE. I-—II, 


1. Tlérpos 8 kal Iwdvyns. The two apostles are mentioned again 
together, viii. 14; cf. Gal. ii. 9, Lk. v. 10, xxii. 8, Jn xx. 2-5. -S. Luke 
does not say that this was the first miracle wrought by the apostles, 
but records it because it was the immediate cause of the first persecu- 
tion of the church. dvéBawov, imperf. They did not enter the 
temple precincts (lepdv) until v. 8. éml ryv...évdrny, i.e. so as to 
be there at the ninth hour, the hour of the offering of the evening 
sacrifice, about 3 p.m. ° For éwi cf. iv. 5, Lk. x. 35, and for the 
position of the adj. cf. ii. 20. The three hours of prayer were probably: 
(t) at the morning sacrifice; (2) the evening sacrifice ; (3) sunset, 
but cf. Dan. vi. ro. 

2. mwdpxev carries its full meaning, indicating that his present 


condition had been from his birth. é¢Baordfero, imperf., implies either 
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that he was being carried as usual or that he had not yet reached the 


place where he usually lay to receive alms. tyHv ‘Qpalav. wpaios= 
xadds, Rom. x. 15. No gate is known by this name. The choice lies 
between the gate of Nicanor (so called because Judas Maccabaeus had 
nailed Nicanor’s hand to it) and the gate of Shushan, possibly adorned. 
with lily-work or with a carved representation of Susa. Dr Wright 
thinks the eastern gate of the court of the house is meant, leading 
into the eat of Israel. tov airetv. A favourite construction of 
S. Luke and S. Paul to express purpose, cf. ix. 15. The custom is 
still common in the precincts of continental cathedrals and oriental 
mosques, where no provision is made for the poor by law as in 
England. éAenpootvyy, properly of pity, then of its concrete expres- 
sion, hence alms, which is a corruption of the Greek word, cf. ix. 36. 

3. Apdra. épwrdw is used in N.T. both of questions and petitions, 
but cf. y77jo0aTo ebpety, vii. 46, according to correct classical usage. 

4. Bndéhov. The request was probably made to test his sincerity. 

5. émetxev, sc. rdv vody. The noun is often omitted both with 
éméxew and mpocéxew in Hellen. Gk, 1 Tim. iv. 16. 

6. *Apytptov. The disciples still obeyed the Lord’s command, 
Mt. x. 9. év T@ dvépart, i.e. in the name and by its power, by the 
authority of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, Lk. x. 17. The apostles per- 
formed no miracles apart from the faith of the healed and the invocation 
of the Name, cf. xiv. g. In O.T. the Name of God implies His power 
and all His attributes, so in N.T. the Name of Jesus denotes His power 
as the acknowledged Messiah, cf. v. 16inf., v. 41, xv. 26, xvi. 18. The 
man had heard of or seen Jesus the Nazarene, the crucified, whom he 
now accepts as Xpiordés the Messiah, and thus displays his faith. 

7. midoas, ‘seizing him by the hand.’ mdégw stronger than 
AapBdvw. The gen. is correct as denoting the part affected by the 


_action of the verb. mapaxpypa, characteristic of S. Luke as ed0Us is 


of S. Mark. All the words in this passage were in use in medical 
language, and S. Luke is very precise in his description. 

8. éaAAdpevos, sc. in joy and surprise. Yorn Kal mepremdrer, ‘he 
stood up and began to walk.’ The graphic details point to S. Peter 
himself as being S. Luke’s informant. : 

g- aivotvra. S. Luke notes the ascription of praise to God 
following upon miraculous cures, cf. Lk. xix. 37, xxiv. 53. 

_ To. ereylvwokov, ‘they recognized him,’ cf. iv. 13. @dpBovs Kal 
*xordoews, ‘amazement and bewilderment.’ @auBos, cf. Lk. iv. 36; 
&xoraots, cf. éfloravro ii. 7, elsewhere=a trance, x. 10, xi. 5. 

’ 
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If. Kparovyros, ‘clinging to them,’ i.e. for support. él rq ood. 
The portico of Solomon stood on the east of the temple, and was the 
last survival of the work of Solomon, cf. v. 12, Jn x. 23. &kBopBor, 
note plural adj. with collective noun dads, éx intensifying prefix, cf. 
éxpoBos, Mk ix. 6. 


S. PETER’s SPEECH. 12-26. 


In this speech S. Peter expounds in fuller detail than in the speech 
at Pentecost the Messiahship of Jesus with all that it meant for the 
Jews. 

(2) 12-16. The miracle had not been effected by the power of the 
apostles but by God to the glory of the Nazarene, the risen Messiah, 
whom they had slain. 

(6) 17-18. They had acted in ignorance. They had not under- 
stood that the Messiah, the servant of God, was destined to suffer, but 
now they could understand the scriptures in the light of the fact that 
He whom the apostles knew to be the Messiah had been crucified. 

(c) 19-26. Therefore let them repent in preparation for the return 
of the Messiah, the greater prophet foretold by Moses. Theirs were the 
privileges of the sons of Abraham, but they could enjoy them only if 
they turned away from sin. 

The Jews expected the Messiah to come and to restore their race 
to power and prosperity. They seem to have had no conception 
(1) that He would suffer, (2) that He would not remain with them but 
return to God to come again. 

12, damekplvato, sc. to their looks of astonishment, cf. x. 46, 
Lk. xiii. 14. The middle voice is classical, in N.T. drexpiOny is more 
usual, in modern Greek the middle voice is dead, in Hellen. Greek it 
was dying. él tovrw, masc., ‘at this man.’ evoeBelq, i.e. reverence 
towards God and so personal holiness, tod mepurareiv, consecutive. 
The constructions expressing purpose or consequence are uot strictly 
differentiated in N.T., cf. x. 25, xx. 3, xxvii. I. 

13. 6 Ges... IaxdB. The words are specially chosen to shew 
that S. Peter identified the Messiahship of Jesus with the hopes of 
Israel and with the promise made to Abraham, Ex. iii. 6. éSéfacev. 
The glorification of Jesus was particularly displayed in the miracle just 
wrought in His name. The resurrection and the session at the right 
hand of God are other indications of God glorifying His Son, vv. 15, 21. 
Tov maida, R.V. rightly ‘servant,’ with reference to the prophecies 
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of Isaiah, Is. xlii. 1, lit. 13, lili. 12; cf. Mt..xii. 18. The phrase mats 
Geo is used of Israel, Lk. i. 54, of David, i. 69. vids Aeoh is used in 
N.T. for the Son of God. The apostles always call themselves dotAou 
eod, iv. 29; cf. Phil. i. 1. bpets pév. There is no direct answering dé. 
Note the strong antithesis throughout between tpets and 6 beds. God 
had glorified Him, the Jews had slain Him. ypvyoacbe is redun- 
dant, but is inserted to point the contrast between what the Jews 
did in denying Jesus’ Messiahship and what Pilate (éxelvou) did. Kata 
mpoowmov. Favourite expression of S. Luke; cf. Lk. ii. 31. The 
expression is found in Polybius. Rendall considers that the phrase 
implies the point-blank refusal of the Jews to accept Pilate’s decision ; 
cf. xxv. 16, Gal. ii. 11. «ptvawros, ‘when he had decided.’ ‘The 
decision was judicial, Lk. xxiil. 16. 

14. Tov dyvov kal Sikarov. Jesus was essentially the Holy One 
and the Righteous, the consecrated servant of Jehovah. Israel had 
failed alike in holiness and in righteousness, and had failed to be a 
holy nation and to fulfil God’s law: not so Jesus, cf. Lk. iv. 34, Jn 
vi. 69. In O.T. dyros=ékdexrds Oeod, Is. xlii. 1. Slkavoy, Is. liii. 11; 
Acts vil. 52, xxii. 14; Lk. i. 6; 1 Pet. ili. 18. GvSpa govéa. The 
addition of dydpa strengthens govéa; the expression is in pointed 
contrast with the description of Jesus, Lk. xxiii. 14. xapio@nvar. _. 
xapifoua is only found in the writings of S. Luke and S. Paul, and 
always denotes an act of grace, a free gift; Lk. vii. 21. 

15. Tov S&dpxnyov THs Lons. dpxnyés=leader, author, founder; 
cf. v. 31. In Heb. il. 10, xii. 2 the reference is undoubtedly to ‘Joshua,’ 
the captain or leader, and this is its sense in O.T. (Num. xiv. 4), but 
it is also used of a founder of a family. The argument here is closely 
condensed. The real meaning is clear. The Jews had slain Him who 
was the source of life, and asked that one who destroyed life should be 
spared. 

16. Tod Gvoparos, obj. gen., cf. note above, v. 6. mlaris and 
dvou“a are repeated twice for emphasis. The apostles had faith in the 
Name, sc. the power of the risen Lord, and He through their faith in 
Him had made the man whole. 7 8 avrot, masc., not neuter, i.e. 
through Christ, 1 Pet. i. 21. é6oKAnplav, only here in N.T., but cf. 
1 Thess. v. 23, odoredels, kal dAdKAnpov. The reference is clearly to 
soundness of health and body. 

17. Kal viv, dSeddoi marks the transition to a fresh argument 
in the speech drawn from what precedes. katd dyvovay. The 
Jews did not know that the Messiah was to suffer, in spite of His 
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sufferings being foreshadowed by the prophets. He had come and 
they had not recognized Him, but had killed Him. The pity and 
tenderness in S. Peter’s words recall the words from the cross, 
Lk. xxiii. 34. The thought of the crucified Messiah was to the Jews a 
stumblingblock (rt Cor. i. 23), but in all the writings of N.T. it is the 
central fact in God’s plan of salvation. 

18. Tov xptorov avrod, Ps. ii. 23 Lk. ii. 26. 

19. émurtpépare=‘ turn again,’ not ‘be converted,’ the verb is 
active, xxviii. 27, Mk iv. 12. Repentance and ¢onversion were their 
duty, and in spite of past sin would lead to pardon. éadipOjvar, 
eseehisro's sx xiii. 25. 

20. O6mws dv. ‘That in that case there may come.’ ‘ay with 
émws indicates that the accomplishment of the purpose is dependent 
on certain conditions,’ Lk. ii. 35. dvapitews, ‘ revival.’ In LXX., 
Ex. viii. 15, it means respite, but here it is undoubtedly to be identified 
with dmoxaracrdcews, and dd mpoowrov will then denote the source. 
The reference is to the spiritual refreshment which would attend the 
second coming of the Messiah. dmoorelAy, sc. at the Parousia. 
mpokexetptopévov, ‘ Him who hath been appointed for you as Messiah, 
even Jesus’ (Page), Acts xxil. 14. 

21. pev, no answering 6é, but dxpc xpdvwv serves the purpose of 
antithesis. Tr. ‘Whom the heaven must receive’ (Phil. iii. 20), sc. 
as His abode until His coming again. dmoxatarrdcews. It was the 
Jewish belief that Elijah would return before the coming of the Messiah 
and restore all things moral and material, Mal. iv.5; Mkix.12. This 
they interpreted of material prosperity. S. Peter corrected this idea. 
The times of restoration are identical with the seasons of revival which 
would attend the Messiah’s return in glory to earth from heaven. dv, 
sc. rdvrwv. tov aylwv...cpopytav, Lk. i. 70, a favourite periphrasis of 
S. Luke. am’ atwvos, only used in sing. by Luke in N.T., cf. xv. 18; 
Teka 70: 

22. Movors pev elev, Deut. xviii. 15. uév=indeed. The pro- 
phecy originally referred to a prophet who should follow in Moses’ steps, 
but it was given a Messianic significance. S. Peter here identifies the 
prophet with Christ. s épé justifies the statement in the last sentence, 
cf. vii. 37; Jn vi. 14. Sc. dvéornoev, ‘as He upraised me.’ 

23. tora. Not in the Hebrew original. The words which follow 
are concurrent, and there isno connecting link. é§oAeOpevOyorerar, ‘shall 
be utterly destroyed.’ The actual words in Deut. xviii. rg are ‘I will 
require it of him,’ for which S. Peter substitutes ¢£o\eOpevoerau (Lev. 
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xvii. 4), a phrase implying excommunication from the chosen people or 
death. Here it refers to the total exclusion of those who reject the 
Messiah at the Parousia. 

ag. kar...88 ‘Yea...and.’ dd Sapovrd kal rav kabeEs. Samuel 
was the founder of the schools of the prophets. The phrase is some- 
what loose, but the meaning is clear. All the long line of prophets 
from Samuel onwards: with mdyvres supply etrov from Mwvojs eimer, 
cf. Heb. xi. 23. tds jpépas Tatras. These days, i.e. the times of 
restoration which had already begun. No such prophecy was actually 
made by Samuel, but he had anointed David the ancestor of the Messiah. 

25. viol tav mpopyray...dia0ykyns. The phrase is Hebraistic, 
cf. sons of the law, sons of the kingdom, Mt. viii. 12. mpopnrév and 
duabjxns are taken together with viol. They are sons because they 
enter into the inheritance alike of all that the prophets foretold and of 
the covenant with Abraham. 6:a9«ys implies‘a divine dispensation on 
God’s part, Gen. xvii. 2, etc. év T@ omépparl cov. Here S. Peter, 
like S. Paul, Gal. iii. 16, interprets owépya of Christ in Whom the 
whole human race was bound up and in Whom the covenant fulfilled 
its purpose. Blass considers that év is instrumental. 

26, pty rparov. The emphasis upon duels...duly at the beginning: 
of two sentences without any connecting particle marks the conclusion 
of the whole argument. The Gospel message was to the Jew first and 
afterwards to the Gentile. The problem of the means by which the 
latter was to be included had not yet arisen. S. Peter shared the 
general Jewish belief at the time that other nations. could only 
participate in the blessings of the Messianic kingdom by accepting 
Judaism. &méorevdev clearly refers to the incarnation and‘not to the 
resurrection. év T@ dmrootpép., év 7 with pres. or aorist infin., is 


s usually temporal, but here is used of the means. The verb is intran- 


sitive. In this exquisite peroration nearly every word recalls the chief 
points in the argument: matéa, v. 133; dvacrioas (zot of the resur- 


rection), ¥. 22; dmoorpépew, v. 19; while evAoyodvra emphasizes and 
echoes evAoynOjoovrat. 


Cu. iv. First PERSECUTION (BY THE SADDUCEES). 1-4 


1. atr@y, The pres. part. implies that the speech was interrupted, 
whereas ara makes it probable that John also spoke. éréotycay, 
‘came upon them suddenly,’ at the time of the closing of the temple 
by the guard, cf. vi. 12, xil. 73 Lk. ii. 9, xxiv. 4. dpxvepets, better 
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perh. of iepets. The chief priests would include all the members of the 
high-priestly families, and not only the ex-high-priests, v. 24. 6 orpa- 
THyos tod iepod. The captain of the temple was in command of the 
Levitical guard or temple police, and he had under him subordinates 
also called orpdrnyol. He was himself a priest, and ranked next, 
in authority to the, high-priest, Acts v. 24, Lk. xxii. 4. of Za8Sov- 
Kaiov. The origin of the Sadducees is obscure. They were opposed, 
both in politics and doctrine, to the Pharisees, who took no part in 
this first persecution. Drawn from the aristocracy and priestly families, 
they commanded great influence in the Sanhedrin and acquiesced in the 
Roman suzerainty. (1) They rejected all the oral traditions and held 
strictly to the letter of the Pentateuch. (2) They denied the resurrection 
of the dead. (3) They did not believe in the existence of angels. Their 
apprehensions were aroused (1) by the fear of popular adhesion to the 
apostles which would endanger their political power; (2) by the 
assertion that Jesus was proved to be the Messiah by His resurrection. 
They were the chief opponents of the apostles throughout the Acts, 
and there is no instance of the conversion of any Sadducee: cf. v. 17-40, 
XXil. 30, xxili. 10, xxiv. I-g; Lk. xx. 27-403; Jn xi. 47, xii.-10. 

2. S.amrovovpevor, ‘ being sore distressed,’ cf. xvi. 18. S. Luke uses 
compounds with 6d and dé frequently. év t@ ’Inoot=in the person 
of Jesus. tiv é« vexpav. The resurrection from the dead must be 
distinguished-in N.T. from the resurrection of the dead. The former 
is only applied to some, and implies that while some are raised others 
await the final resurrection, cf. 1 Thess. iv. 16; 1 Cor. xv. 23, 24. 

3. Hv yap éorrépa, hence the trial could not take-place until the 
followmg day, Jer. xxi. 12, Lk. xxii. 66. 

4. yevy0n, only here in Luke, who uses the classical middle, 
cf. Thess. ii. 14. The number 5000 includes probably all the male 
converts and is striking evidence of the growth of the infant community. 
Hence the alarm of the Jewish authorities. 


TRIAL OF PETER AND JOHN BEFORE THE SANHEDRIN. 
5-23. 

5. “Eyévero 8%. Three constructions are used by S. Luke with 
ylyvoum. (1) éyévero is placed side by side with another verb. 
(2) The two verbs are coupled by cal. (3) éyévero is followed as here 
by infin. None of the constructions are classical. Cf. ix. 32,8 37, 
etc. ovvaxOyvar, i.e. the Sanhedrin met. It numbered 70, and was 


’ 
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composed of (1) the chief priests who are here referred to as dpxovres, 
cf. Lk. xxiii. 13. (2) The elders and scribes. The scribes were the 
religious lay order which had originated in the time of the exile, and 
as the exponents of the law and its tradition exercised very wide 
authority in all parts of the country. Their stronghold was the local 
synagogue in each town or village. The Sanhedrin had power to arrest 
and to punish, but they were not allowed to inflict capital punishment. 

6. “Avvas. Annas had been deposed and Caiaphas, his son-in-law, 
was actually high-priest, A.D. 25-37; cf. Jn xi. 49, xviii. 13; Lk. ili. 2. 
It is possible that the Jews did not recognize that the Romans, though 
they might depose from office, could take away the authority or stand- 
ing of one who had held the supreme office. Nothing is known of John 
and Alexander. Codex Bezae reads Jonathan, who was son of Annas and 
successor of Caiaphas. R.V. tr. ‘was there,’ supplying 7 after Annas. 

7. @& tT péow. The court was a semicircle and the prisoners 
stood in the centre, cf. v. 27. “Ev aotq, ‘In virtue of what power or 
what authority (name).’ ofos is a strong form of question=7ive, 
cf. Mk xii, 28; Lk. vi. 32. 

8. mdnoOels mvedpatos aylov. The phrase is peculiar to Luke. 
No other evangelist emphasizes the work of the Holy Spirit to the same 
extent... (Cf, Whois, 740 07 seACtsininn 4s chvaesui. ml xemilezs 

g. eét...dvakpivdpe8a. Note pres. indic. ‘If (as is the fact) we are 
being examined.’ ed is really equivalent to é7el. dvaxpivdu. does not 
here bear the technical sense of preliminary enquiry, xii. 19; Lk. 
xxiii. 14. éml evepyeo(a. There had been apparently no formal charge. 
S. Peter supplies it with fine irony, ‘for a good deed.’ -éy tly, 
dependent on dvaxpivdueGa, either masculine ‘in whom,’ i.e. by whose 
name or power, or neuter ‘by what means.’ oéowotat=has been 
made sound and whole. The lame man had been healed alike in body 
and mind, cf. v. 12 and Lk. vii. 50. 

to. $8v...8v. The repetition is emphatic. The strong contrast 
between bets and Oeds is once more insisted on, iii. 13, 14. év ToiT@ 
will be either neuter or masculine, according to the translation of éy rive 
to which.it gives the answer. byuyjs, ‘in sound health.’ 

Ir. obtos,..ywvlas. Ps. cxviii.22. The passage originally referred 
to the rejection of Israel by the builders of the empire of the world. 
But the Psalm was regarded as Messianic, and Jesus had used the same 
quotation of Himself, Mt. xxi. 42. The leaders of Israel are the 
builders who had rejected the Messiah and cast aside the very stone as 
useless which actually fitted the highest corner of the structure of God’s 
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people, without which the whole building could not hold together, 
cf. 1 Pet. ii. 7. éov0evnOels implies contemptuous rejection, a charac- 
teristic word both of Luke and Paul, Lk. xviii. 9; 1 Cor. vi. 4. The 
word used in LXX. and in S. Mark is daedoxiuacav, which implies 
rejection after examination. Some consider that the 00s dxpoywviatos 
was the corner foundation-stone, as in Eph. ii. 20. 

12. % owtypia. The Messianic salvation, not limited to miracles 
of healing. érepov dvopa. dAdos and repos have their full force, 
“In no other is there salvation, for neither is there a second name,’ 
cf. Jn iv. 22. 

13. tmappyotay, i.e. ‘confidence alike of speech and of bearing.’ 
This had characterised the teaching of Jesus (Mk viii. 32) and the 
disciples were as their Master. Of Paul’s preaching (ix. 27, xix. 8, 
xxvi. 26; 1 Thess. ii. 2). S. John had probably spoken, as well as 
S. Peter. katradaBdpevor, regularly used in later Greek of grasping 
afact. dypdpparot, ‘un-educated,’ sc. in Rabbinic lore, cf. Jn vii. 15. 
The word frequently occurs in the papyri of one who cannot sign his 
name, ‘illiterate.’ This may be its meaning here. Cf. dmovoos and 
dypotkos. t8arat, ‘laymen 3 not versed in Rabbinic teaching. Coupled 
with dypduuaros it emphasizes the lack of education and of legal 
training. In cl. Greek iéudérns denotes a private citizen who takes no 
part in public life, and such a citizen is regarded as dxpetos, Thuc. II. 48. 
Cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 16; 2 Cor. xi. 6.. émeylvwokov, ‘began to recognize,’ 
i.e. that they had not been instructed in the law but by Jesus. S. John 
was already known to the High Priest, Jn xvili. 15. Cf. iil. ro. 
qoav, ‘had been.’ An imperfect in Or. obliqua can only represent an 
imperfect in Or. recta. 

14. €g¢tT@ta, no longer a cripple. 

15. ovvéBaddoyv, sc. Adyous. 

16. totjowpev. The deliberative subj. has better authority than 
the future indic., but there is no distinction in meaning. The aorist 
denotes a single act, cf. ii. 37. Ort pév ydp, answered by d)hd in v. 17. 
yvoordy, ‘indisputable.’ A matter of fact as opposed to dogacrdy 
a matter of opinion. 

17. éq\ mdetov, clearly used here of space and not of time, as in 
xx. g. StavepnOy, ‘that it spread no further abroad,’ sc. the report 
of the miracle or the teaching of the apostles. diaveu. may be a 
medical metaphor from the spreading of a cancer. daretAnodpeOa, tr. 
‘Let us charge them with threats not to speak,’ inf. v. 29. éml T@ 
svopatt TotT», ‘in this name,’ i.e. resting their teaching on this name. 
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This is better than taking éri to mean ‘about the name,’ cf. xiv. 3. 
The Jews referred to Jesus as ‘this fellow,’ ‘that man’; they avoided 
the mention of His name, v. 28. : 

18. «a0dAov=at all, only here in N.T. py POéyyeoGat, ‘not to 
utter a word.’ Baffled in argument, they took refuge in making the 
preaching of Jesus illegal. 

19. évemuov—=evy mpocdrw, évaytlov, etc., a frequent phrase in 
LXX. to mark the realization of the presence of God, Lk. i. 6, Gal. rt 
20. tpav dkove, cf. Plat. Afol. 29 D, meloouar waddov TH Dew 7 bytv. 
axovew here=to obey, cf. Lk. x. 16. No one was more ready to obey 
the just ordinances of men than S. Peter (1 Pet. ii. 13), but the Christian 
has no choice but to obey God when God’s command contravenes 
man’s, Vv. 29. 

21. Tpocamedrnordpevor. mpés=further. d&méAvoav = sent them 
away, not ‘acquitted.’ pydtv. Cl. Greek would require ovdéy, as a 
fact not a supposition is stated. 16 ads, i.e. pretext, not means, The 
addition of the article converts the whole phrase into a substantive in 
apposition with pydév, cf. Lk. i. 62; 1 Thess. iv. 1. The subjunctive is 
deliberative, dia Tov dadv, cf. Lk. xx. 6. 

22. ér@v...teroepdkovta. Elsewhere S. Luke, perhaps with the 
care of a physician, notes years: cf. Aeneas, 1x. 33; the cripple at 
Lystra, xiv. 8; Jairus’ daughter, Lk. viii. 42.’ Note omission of # with 
mhelovwv, Xxili. 13, 21, etc. yeydvet. The pluperfect without augment 
is common in N.T. 


23. pds Tods tSlovs, i.e. the members of the Christian com- 
munity. 


PRAYER OF THE APOSTLES. 24-31. 


24. eélmav. The prayer was probably uttered by S. Peter, and the 
assembly caught up and repeated his words and did not merely answer 
Amen. Aéorota. The earliest known utterance of Christian praise 
and thanksgiving. Aeomérys, which implies absolute power and 
sovereignty, is rarely used of God or Christ, and is contrasted with dodXos 
as here and in Lk. li. 29. 6 toujoas, cf. xiv. 15; Ex. xx. 11. 

25. 6...0TdpaTos. The text as it stands requires a second dd 
with oréuaros, and rod marpds qudv is awkwardly separated in any case, 
see R.V. A.V., following T.R., omits rod marpos quay and mvevpuaros 
aylov.. In iii. 18 God speaks through the mouth of men; in i.,16 the 
Holy Spirit. The combination of the text, if sound, is unparalleled. 
The quotation is from Ps. ii. 1, which was always held to be Messianic, 
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ef. xiii. 33; Heb. i. 5f., v. 5. “Iva rl, vii. 26; Lk. xiii. 7; 1 Cor. 
x. 29. The phrase is Hellenistic and brachylogical, supply yévynrat. 
eppvatay. ppudccew is used literally of the neighing of horses, and 
then of the haughtiness of men. vy in biblical Greek is used of the 
Gentile pagans, and dads in the Psalm is parallel with év7, but it is 
applied to the Jews, as is clear from v. 27. 6 dads is exclusively used 
of the Jewish people in the Acts. Baowdets, Herod, and dpxovres, 
Pilate. tod xpiorot atvrod, ‘ His anointed,’ iii. 18. 

27. én’ &dnPelas=dd7n0Gs. The Psalm is being interpreted in the 
prayer. maiSa—servant, as in v. 30, cf. iii. 13; Is. lili. 11. Ov éxptras 
echoes and exemplifies rod ypicrod of the preceding verse. The refer- 


ence is to His baptism, x. 38. ‘Hpd8ns, i.e. Antipas. S. Luke alone 


mentions the part played by Herod, Lk. xxiii. 8-12. He evidently had 
special knowledge of the Herodian family, cf. xiii. 1; Lk. iii. 19, 
Willen 35 dXa0 7, XUl.. 911. 

28. tToujoat, inf. of purpose.  xelp cov Kal 4 Bovdr mpod- 
pioev, a zeugma, as only Bovdy can rightly be constructed with 
mpowpiev: cf. ii. 23, iil. 18. 

29. Tad vov...ém8e, only used in the writings of Luke, and then of 
divine regard, cf. Lk. i. 25. tév Adyov cov, i.e. Thy Gospel; frequently 
in Luke and Paul. There is a strong antithesis between mappycias and 
dovdats. 

30. év TO...ekTelvetv, either ‘ while Thou stretchest forth Thy hand,’ 
R.V., or better instrumental ‘by.’ ylveo@ar is best taken with év 74, 
and is not dependent on eds. Tyr. ‘and by signs and wonders being 
wrought.’ ylyvouac is the passive of rad. 

3t. SenSévtwy. The frequent reference to prayer is characteristic 
of Luke alike in the Gospel and in the Acts; Acts i. 14, ii. 42, vi. 4, 
x. 2, xiii. 3, xiv. 23, xvi. 13, 25, xxviii. 8; Lk. iii, 21, v. 16, 
vi. 12, etc. éoaAevOn 6 Témos, a symbol of the divine presence, 
frequent in O.T., Ps. cxiv. 7; Is. vi. 43 cf. xvi. 26. érdyoOnoay... 
é\ddovv. The aorist denotes the immediate answer to their prayer, the 
imperfect the continued result. ‘They continued to speak’ in defiance 
of the Sanhedrin. 


SgeconpD DESCRIPTION OF THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH. 
32-37: 
32. Torevodytwy. See note ii. 44. Kapdla kal Wuyy. Heart 


and soul combined cover the whole range of intelligence and emo- 
tion, Phil’ i. 27. o¥88 els, not even one, i.e. amongst so many. In 
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ii. 44, 45, S. Luke describes in general terms the liberality of the 
Christian community: here he gives an account of the establishment 
of a common fund under apostolic direction, and illustrates it by the 
generosity of Barnabas, the selfish hypocrisy of Ananias and Sapphira, 
and the necessity of further organization met by the appointment of 
the seven. The passage here is not a mere doublet of il. 44, 45. 

33. amediSovv, ‘delivered their witness’ in fulfilment (a6) of the 
duty laid upon them, cf. i. 8, 22, ii. 32, ili. 15, iv. 10, 20. The form 
dmedidowy is Hellen., cf. érifow, v. 35. apts, i.e. the grace of God, 
manifested in the gift of God to the apostles as shewn in the following 
verse, cf. vi. 8; Lk. ii. go. 

34. Seow yap KtyHTopes. No absolute communism is implied. 
mw odvres and murpackouévwy are both imperfect: there is no definite 
statement that they sold all, but only what was necessary and of their 
own free will, e.g. Mark’s mother retained her house, xii. 12. 

35. ‘tapda,..mdSas should be taken literally. It was a mark of 
trust and respect. Barnabas, who is expressly mentioned, may have 
been responsible for the suggestion. 8ve5{8ero: probably impersonal : 
the form iis Hellen,, cf. Lk xx. 03 1 Cor. xis 23:7 perhaps=7e 
dpyvpiov may be supplied, cf. Lk, xi. 22, xviii. 22. KaOdre dy, ii. 45 
note. 

36. BapvdBas. The exact meaning of the name is obscure. Bap- 
vdBas should properly mean ‘son of prophecy’ (zaéz), but Lk. trans- 
lates ‘son of consolation.’ mapdkAyots is included by S. Paul as part of 
the function of prophecy, r Cor. xiv. 3. Harnack considers that the 


‘word means ‘edifying exhortation,’ but in all cases where the word 


occurs in N.T., comfort or consolation are suitable renderings (Know- 
ling). The apostles might well have called Joseph ‘son of comfort’ 
in consequence of the accession to their ranks of a Levite of some wealth 
and position, cf. ix. 31, xiii, 15, xv. 313 2 Cor. 1. 3-7. Deissmann 
considers on the evidence of inscrr. that BapydBas is a corruption of 
BapveBots, son of Nebo. Rackham translates mapdxAnows ‘ encourage- 
ment’ and Page strongly supports this. Averys. Levites properly were 
not allowed to hold property, Deut. x. 9, but it is possible that after the 
captivity this strict regulation was not enforced. Kusmpuos T@ yéver, ‘a 
man of Cyprus by birth.’ Jews had settled in Cyprus since the time of 
Alexander the Great. Barnabas was a Hellenist Jew and was related 
to Mark and a close friend and companion of S. Paul, especially in 
the earlier years of his ministry. For the character of Barnabas, his 
goodness, simplicity and liberality, see xi. 23: cf. 1 Cor. ix.6; Gal. ii. 
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2,9. He may well have learnt the same trade as S. Paul, as he was 
able to support himself by the work of his hands. 

37. -TO xptjpa. ‘The money,’ very rare in the singular in this 
sense. 


CH. v. ANANIAS AND SAPPHIRA. I-I1. 


t. ‘Avavlas=Hananiah. Hebrew name of Shadrach, Dan. i. 6 
=to whom Jehovah has been gracious. The conduct of Ananias and 
Sapphira is placed in close juxtaposition with the action of Barnabas in 
silent but expressive contrast. Zamdelpy. From an Aramaic word 
meaning ‘beautiful.’ ‘Sapphire’ was probably derived through the 
Phoenicians from the same root. a pure is not always preserved in 
Hellenistic Gk, cf. cuvecdvins. kTypa=xwploy, an estate. 

2. eévoodlcato: vordpigfoua. properly ‘to set apart for oneself,’ 
and so, in a bad sense, ‘to purloin.” In LXX. of the sin of Achan, 
Jos. vii. 1, cf. Tit. ii. ro. The usage is classical. dad=pépos 71, 
cht. 17. 

3. Sid +(=‘ How comes it that.’ Ananias and his wife clearly 
pretended that the part was the whole. 6 Yatavds, cf. Lk. xxii. 3; 
Jn viii. 44. WeboacGa.. The simple infin. of result is equivalent to the 
infin. with wore, cf. v. 21; Lk. i. 54. wevdouar=to cheat, to deceive 
by lying; here only in N.T. with acc., but frequently in LXX.; with 
the dative (not classical) it denotes ‘to lie in the presence of,’ and so ‘to 
lie to.’ 16 mvetpa TO Gyvov. To deceive the apostles who were inspired 
with the Holy Spirit of truth (Jn xvi. 13) was equivalent to deceiving 
the Holy Spirit Himself. The divinity of the Holy Spirit is clearly 
implied in v. 4. 

4. odXL pévov ool tuevev. R.V. rightly keeps the assonance. ‘While 
it remained (i.e. unsold) did it not remain thine own?’ Kal mpaéy=70 
apytpiov rod mpabéyros =‘ the price of it when sold.’ This passage con- 
clusively proves that the contributions to the common fund were purely 
voluntary. év TH of éfovelg, ‘in thine own right,’ cf. i, 7. rl dr, 
sc. Tl éorlv bri, ‘Why is it that?’ cf. Lk. il. 49. -€ov...rodro, ‘thou , 
hast conceived this deed in thine heart,’ cf. LXX. Ex. i. 18, Lk. i. 66. 
ovK apedow...0e9. The negative does not imply that Ananias had not 
lied to men, but is inserted to emphasize that he had lied to God. 
Ananias had sinned against the community and the Holy Spirit which 
was the source of its life. 

5. adkovwy. The present participle shews that death was instan- 
taneous. éépugev. Cl. droydxew Blov. Only here and in v. 10, and 
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in xii. 23 of the death of Herod; in O.T. of the death of Sisera, Jud.. 
iv. 21. The word is used by Hippocrates and may be one of the 
medical terms used by S. Luke. mdvtas trots dkovovras. Probably 
only those who were present, as not even Sapphira was informed of her 
husband’s death. 

6. ot vedrepor—z. 10, of veavioxor, ‘the younger men.’ No argu- 
ment for any definite orders in the community can be based on the use 
of this expression. ovvértekav: ovoré\d\w, to wrap round; so of 
furling sails: probably here ‘they wrapped him,’ i.e. in their own 
cloaks, cf. Eur. Zo. 378: in medical writers, to bandage. Others 
take it as equivalent to mwepuoré\\w, to lay out and prepare for burial. 
eEevéyKavtes, expépw, éexxouife, Lat. effero, were the technical words 
for burying. Only kings and prophets were buried within the walls of 
the city. The Cerameicus at Athens and the tombs on the Appian way 
were outside the city. The interval between death and burial in eastern 
and equatorial regions is much briefer than ia northern climes. 

7. ?Byévero 8...ckoqOev. cbs pay rpuddv dudorqua is clearly paren- 
thetical. For an exact parallel cf. Lk. ix. 28. For the construction 
cf. iv. 5n. pay eldvia. In N.T. 7 supersedes od with participles. 

8. damexplOn, cf. iii. 12. toootrov. Gen. of price: the purchase 


" money was lying before him. The graphic touches mark the narrative 


of an eye-witness. daré8000e, like ovvevdvins in v. 2, points to Sapphira’s 
full complicity in the act. She was given an opportunity to speak the 
truth and rejected it. 

Q. ‘TWelpdoat, ‘to try,’ ie. to test whether the Holy Spirit would 
detect the deception. ot wé8es. The periphrasis is Hebraistic, cf. Is. 
1b GR JENso ahs be 

to. The deaths of Ananias and Sapphira are clearly supernatural : 
nothing is said or implied of their fate after death, cf. 1 Cor. v. 5. 

tr. ékkAnolav. Here used for the first time. ‘The congregation,’ 
‘the church.’ ékxAyola, which properly denotes a full assembly of 
citizens, soon became the characteristic word for the whole Christian 
community and forthe bodies of Christians in countries and cities. In 
O.T. it is used in LXX. for the congregation of Israel, Jud. xxi. 8. 


MIRACLES OF THE APOSTLES, 12-16. 


12-16. This short account of the condition and progress of the 
church is introduced to explain the action of the high-priest. The 
public display of enthusiasm for the apostles aroused the hostility of 
the Sadducees. 
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13. Tov 8€ Aourdy, dé not adversative=and. Lither (r) the rest of 
the believers in contrast to the apostles, i.e. they did not dare to 
associate themselves with the apostles as being on the same level: 
(2) non-believers (Blass), but this entails translating xod\MGoba “to 
interfere,’ whereas ko\\G@o@ac—literally ‘to glue oneself to’—is always 
used in the middle or passive in N.T. by Paul and Luke of friendly 
intercourse or union, cf. ix. 26, x. 28; 1 Cor. vi. 17: (3) the rulers; 
scribes as distinct from the populace. 

14. Note imperfects éweyd\uvev, mpocerlOevro, describing the con- 
tinuous progress. Contrast the single aorist dvacrds. 

15. @ore Kal, ‘insomuch that even.’ The result follows very 
awkwardly upon v. 14. It has been suggested that the whole passage 
kal joav.,.yuvawv is misplaced. A.V. marks it as a parenthesis. 
wv. 15 would most naturally depend upon éy r@ dag, v. 12. TAS 
mAatelas, sc. ddovs. The broad open streets. KAtwwaploy. S. Luke 
uses four words for beds—kuv7y, kdwdprov, KAwldiov and kpdBarros (Lat. 
grabatus) : he is the only N.T. writer who uses xAwvdprov and kruld.0v, 
cf. xix. 11, 12; Lk. iv. 40, 41. émokudoe, future with va xcdy— 
expresses purpose. A common classical construction with érws: 
kay =at least, cf. similar incidents, xix. 12; Mt. vi. 56. 

16. 6xAovpévovs, cf. Evoxdovuevor, Lk. vi. 18. Both words are used 
by Luke only in the sense of ‘being troubled’ and are medical terms. 
*Iepoveadrp. efs omitted by the best MSS.; tr. ‘ the cities round about 
Jerusalem.’ The first direct intimation of the spread of the church’s 
influence beyond the city. j 


RENEWED PERSECUTION: ARREST AND TRIAL 
OF THE APOSTLES. 17-42. 


17. ’“Avacrds. Note the aorist: a graphic touch of Luke marking 
the vigour and hasty resolve of Annas. ‘madvres, cf. iv. 6. 1 otoa=oi 
ovres made to agree with aipeois. alpeots: (1) a choice; (2) a par- 
ticular line of thought or action; (3) those who choose a particular 
line, i.e. sect, heresy. No disparagement is necessarily implied, but cf. 
xxiv. 3, 14, xxviii. 22: applied to the Pharisees, xxvi. 5; 1 Cor. xi. 19. 

18. {rAov. (FAos can have two meanings: (1) jealousy, as here; 
(2) eagerness. Cf. xiii. 45; 1 Cor. xii 31.  év...8npoolg, ‘in the 
public prison.” Summary arrest was justifiable as they had disobeyed 
the Sanhedrin, iv. 18. 

1g. "“Ayyedos, cf. xii. 7, 23. 


e 
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20. wdvra Ta prypara. May mean all the facts or all the words, 
cf. Lk. ii. 51. tis faqs tavrys, ‘this life,’ i.e. which the apostles 
preached and the Sadducees denied. 

21. tro Tov dpOpov. This construction of j7é with accus., denoting 
‘towards,’ is classical but occurs nowhere else in N.T. The first sacrifice 
took place very early in the temple courts and the apostles would find 
hearers present at an early hour. 1d cvvéSpiov...yepovrlay. -yepovola 
occurs only here in N.T., but is used in LXX. of the ‘council of the 
elders,’ Ex. iii. 16, iv. 29. There is no trace of two distinct bodies or 
of assessors attached to the Sanhedrin, and probably xaé is explanatory 
and the phrase is added by S. Luke to emphasize that a full and formal 
meeting of the Sanhedrin was held to deal with such an important case. 
axOjvat avrovs. Inf. of purpose; classical Gk prefers the active infin. 

22. ot 8&.,.banpérat, i.e. some of the Levitical police. tbanpérns is 
used’ elsewhere in N.T. to translate ‘Chazzan,’ the officer of the syna- 
gogue, and to denote subordinate ministers in the infant church, Lk. 
lezeeACES EXD 5. 

23. eUpopev: avatio recta in spite of bru. 

24. 6 oTpaTnyos...apxtepets. The captain of the temple men- 
tioned first as responsible for the custody of prisoners. dp xvepets, 
cf. iv. 1. tl dv yévoito TovTo: tr. ‘were deeply perplexed as to what 
the result of this would be,’ cf. ii. 12. S. Luke alone of N.T. writers 
uses dv with the optative; or the optative at all in oblique questions, 
2 PS JEN SS 6 (6 

26. ov peta Blas: The negative is emphatic; R.V. ‘but without 
violence.’ époBodvto...Aady may be parenthetical, and in that case 
wh AOacGGow will depend upon ov pera Blas, or, as R.V., ‘they feared 
that they should be stoned by the people.’ 

28. Tlapayyedla mapnyyelAapev: tr. ‘we gave strict instructions.’ 
The strengthening of the verb with the corresponding noun is charac- 
teristic of Hebrew, Greek and Latin, cf. vii. 34, xxiii. 14; Lk. xxii. 15 ; 
Heb. vi. 14. éml T@ dvépartt Tovrw. The Sanhedrin again refuse to use 
the actual name Jesus, iv. 17. émayayetv. The apostles had no desire 


to bring vengeance upon the authorities who were responsible for our 
Lord’s death, cf. Mt. xxvii. 25. 


29. Set, cf. iv. 19 n. 

30. wHyepev’Incody. S. Peter uses his Master’s name at once in 
answer to the contemptuous rod dvOpwmrov rovrou, cf. iv. 17. The 
raising up of Jesus the Messiah here more probably refers to His birth 
and ministry than to His resurrection, ef. Lk. i. 69. Srexerploraode 
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Kpepacavtes. The aorists denote one and the same action—the cruci- 
fixion. dvexeipioacbe=‘ ye did to death’: the word is used in this 
sense by Polybius and Plutarch, but only here and in xxvi. 21 in N.T. 
Jesus was actually crucified by the Romans, but the responsibility lay 
upon the Sanhedrin. ‘Hanging upon a tree’ marked the criminal as 
accursed, Deut. xxi. 22, 23; Gal. iii. 13. This was the treatment they 
had meted out to the Messiah. 

31. dpxnyov, cf. iii, 15 note. ty Seba adrod. The dative is 
instrumental. [Tod] Sodvat, cf. closely, Lk. xxiv. 47, 48. He fulfilled 
His promise and they their commission, cf. ii. 32. 

32. TOV PHpaTwy TovTwy. The meaning must be determined by 
the context. Here ‘facts’ gives the better meaning, cf. v. 20. 

33. Sverplovro, ‘ were cut to the heart,’ lit. sawn in twain, i.e. with 
anger and resentment, not with contrition (kareviynoar, ii. 37). 

34. Papioatos. Thé first mention in the Acts of the Pharisees, the 
bitterest opponents of our Lord. They were strongly opposed to the 
Sadducees in politics and doctrine, cf. xxiii. 6. Keen nationalists, they 
did not regard popular risings with the same disfavour. They held 
fast to the oral traditions and believed in the resurrection from the 
dead. In the Acts many of them join the church and embitter the 
struggle concerning the circumcision of the Gentile converts, xi. 2, xv. 
1-5. DapadrA, an influential, liberal-minded member of the Sanhe- 
drin. He was the first of the seven who received the highest title of 
Rabban, the grandson of Hillel and teacher of S. Paul, xxii. 3. 

36. Oevdas=Oeddwpos. Josephus (Azz. Xx.v. 1) relates that a certain 
Theudas arose about the year A.D. 45 and marched with his followers 
to the Jordan, declaring that the waters would miraculously divide. 
A force was sent against him by the procurator, Cuspius Fadus, and 
he was captured and beheaded. Either therefore S. Luke has made an 
error, which is very improbable, or he is referring to a Theudas who 
arose before the birth of our Lord, as he is mentioned before Judas. 
elval twa éavrdy, cf. viii. 9; 1 Cor. iii. 7; Gal. ii. 6. Cl. Gk would 
require the nom., tis airés = ‘somebody,’ i.e. of consequence, he 
probably claimed to be the Messiah. 

37. “IovSas of Gamala in Lower Gaulonitis bordering on Galilee : 
more often called by Josephus the Gaulonite (Am/. xvull. 1). He was the 
founder of the sect of the Zealots, who refused to submit to any king but God 
Himself. Throughout this period fanatical leaders arose and the Romans 
cruelly repressed them, cf. Lk. xiii. r. The Jews were constantly looking 
for a deliverer in accordance with prophecy; their true deliverer, who 
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led no army and no revolt, they crucified. ts dwoypapys. The great 
census (to be distinguished from the census, Lk. ii. 2) was taken by 
Sulpicius Quirinus in A.D. 6, when Judaea became a province under a 
procurator subject to the legatus of Syria. This involved the paying 
of a tax which was deeply resented by the patriotic Jews, who owned 
allegiance only to their God. 

38. édv 7...el...eorlv. The subj. expresses less probability and 
the indicative more certainty. But it cannot be argued that Gamaliel 
practically asserts his agreement with the second alternative. The real 
contrast is not between uncertainty and certainty in this particular case 
but between the natural uncertainty of all human schemes and the 
certainty of God’s will. Gamaliel’s judgment is marked by rare tolera- 
tion and calm prudence. katradv@roerat, tr. ‘it will be destroyed.’ 
ov Suvyoere. Codex Bezae adds ore tyuels ove Bacidels ob're TUpavvat, 
Chullleras . 

40. Selpavres, ‘scourged,’ cf. Lk. xx. 11. 6épw in cl. Gk means 
‘to flay.’ Strong words tended to weaken in meaning in Hellen. Gk, 
cf, oxvAXw. Their punishment was due to their disobedience to the 
Sanhedrin’s order, iv. 18. 

41. karngidOnoav...dtipacOAvat. Oxymoron. Cf. didorimeto bat 
nouxagew, 1 Thess. iv. 11. 

42. @y TQ...0tKkov. Cf. ii. 46, 47. odK ératovto... Incovv. Tr. 
‘they ceased not from teaching and preaching the good tidings of the 
Messiah, even Jesus.’ 


Cu. vi. ELECTION OF THE SEVEN. 1-7. 


1. Tov padyTav. The characteristic word in the Gospels of the 
immediate followers of Christ; in the Epistles, brethren (dde\gpol) and 
saints (aycor) are used, indicating the relationship of Christians to one 
another. The Acts falls midway between, where all these expressions 
are found, yoyyvopés. An onomatopoetic word, not found in cl. Gk. 
“EdAnvurray, ie. Greek-speaking Jews of the Diaspora acquainted 
with Greek habits and customs, opposed to ‘EBpato., Palestinian Jews 


who spoke Aramaic. “EAAnv is opposed in N.T. to Iovdatos marking * 


distinctness in race, Rom. i. 16. The noun is derived from ‘E\Anvifev, 
to adopt the Greek language or customs, cf. "Iovdatfew, Gal. ii. 14. 
ai xnpat attdév. The widow in the east was in a very piteous condition 
as she had no male protector, but their neglect was strongly condemned 
by the Jews. The church soon became alive to the necessity of the 


' duty of provision for the widows, cf. ix. 39, 41; 1 Tim. v. 3; Jasi. 27. 
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S. Luke who has such compassion for women mentions the widow 
nine times in his Gospel, and thrice in the Acts. 

2. ot 8é8exa. The apostles were always known as ‘The twelve,’ 
the title ‘apostle’ or ‘disciple’ was not as a rule added, cf. 1 Cor. xv. 5. 
76 tArOos, i.e. ‘the whole community,’ as in the election of Matthias 
(i. 23-26), the whole body is consulted. Ovdx dpeoréy éotiv, a formal 
phrase; cf. jpecev. ‘It is not fitting,’ Lat. zon placet. katadelpavras, 
Hellen. for xarahurévras. Stakovetv. Used of the service of man to 
man as well as of the service of man to God: of the ministration of the 
women to our Lord’s needs, Lk. viii. 3, x. 40. In the Acts and Epistles 
usually. of spiritual ministrations. tpaméfats. Either the tables of 
exchange where money was changed or the actual tables where the 
poor sat: the latter is to be preferred. 

3. éemurkabaobe. Only here in the sense ‘look ye into,’ contrast 
vii. 23; Jasi. 27. é€mrd. The number seven was a sacred number. 
- It is possible that there was a sevenfold division in the church, and that 

each of the seven was attached to a particular section. They are not 
known in the church as the seven deacons but as ‘the seven,’ and 
have no definite connection with the later order of the diaconate, 
1 Tim. iii. 8. codtas, ‘ability’; copés properly denotes skilful, 1 Cor. 
vi. 5. ots kataotyoopev, ‘whom we may appoint.’ The approval of 
the church will justify the action of the apostles. : 

4. TH Tporevxy. The article with both words points to public 
prayer and preaching of the Gospel in the church, -The apostles 
delegated less important duties, cf. 1 Cor. i. 17; 1 Tim. iv. 16, v. 17. 

5. répavov. Of the seven nothing is known beyond their names 
except of ‘Stephen the preacher and martyr of liberty,’ and Philip the 

Though they all had Greek names they were 
not necessarily Hellenists. Possibly three were Hebrews and three 
Hellenists and one a proselyte. Nicolaus was evidently a full proselyte 
of the Gate, and this mention ‘of the inclusion of a proselyte shews the 
wide tolerance of the infant church. This is the first mention of 
Antioch, which became the first centre of the Gentile church. The 
connection of Nicolaus with the Nicolaitans, Rev. ii. 6, cannot be 


evangelist, viii. 5, xxi. 8. 


substantiated. 
6. éréOnkay avrtots tds xetpas. The laying on of hands under the 


Jewish dispensation symbolized especial blessing or the appointment 
to a special commission, Gen. xlviii. 14-20; Num. xxvii. 18. It 
was employed by our Lord alike in blessing and in healing, Mk 
In apostolic times it is associated with prayer and marks the 


vi. 5. 
8—2 
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bestowal of authority and of spiritual gifts, Acts viii. r7, xill. 3; 1 Tim. 
iv. 14; hence its usage in the English church in Confirmation and 
Ordination. 

7. qWodvs Te OxAOS...VTHKOVoV. Collective noun with plural verb. 
The imperfect indicates that a number of priests embraced the faith on 
various occasions about this time. Their adhesion is the result of the 
preaching in the temple: all priests did not hold the tenets of the 
Sadducees. This short summary marks an important break in the 
narrative of the Acts. 


PART II. vi. 8—ix. 31. 


THE SPREADING OF THE GOSPEL THROUGH JUDAEA, 
SAMARIA, GALILEE AND DAMASCUS. 


(1) The martyrdom of Stephen was the result of the attack upon 
the Hellenist Christians instigated by the Pharisees on the grounds 
that Stephen had spoken against the temple and the law. Persecution 
resulted in the scattering of the church at Jerusalem, though the apostles 
remained unmolested. 

(2) The spread of the Gospel in Galilee, Judaea and Samaria. 

(z) The preaching of Philip in Samaria, viii. 4-13, (0) The apostles 
sent from Jerusalem confirm the work of Philip by the gift of the Holy 
Spirit and convict Simon Magus, 14-25, (c) Baptism of the Ethiopian 
eunuch, Philip, at Samaria, 26-40. 

(3) The mission of Saul to Damascus. His conversion, baptism 
and preaching at Damascus. His first visit to Jerusalem, and reception 


by the apostles and departure to Tarsus, ix. 1-30. The growth of the | 
church and peace, ix. 31. 


TRIAL AND SPEECH AND DEATH OF STEPHEN. 
vi. 8—vili. 1. 

9. THSavvaywyts. The synagogue was the chief centre of religious 
life in every town and village: its institution dates from the Captivity. 
It was at once a church, a school and a law court, outside priestly 
control and governed by a body of elders with a chazzan (smypérys) 
or attendant. The main part of the service consisted of reading from 
the Law and the Prophets followed by an exposition and prayer. 
AvBeptivey. There was a large number of synagogues in Jerusalem 
though the number 480 is exaggerated. The Libertini were almost 
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certainly Roman freedmen, descendants probably of the Jews taken to 
Rome B.C. 63. Warious views are held of the number of synagogues 
mentioned. (1) That the synagogue of freedmen includes freedmen 
from the four towns and districts mentioned. (2) That two syna- 
gogues are referred to, consisting of the freedmen from Cyrene 
and Alexandria and of the Hellenist Jews from Asia and Cilicia. 
(3) Three synagogues: (a) the freedmen, (4) Jews from Alexandria 
and Cyrene representing northern Africa, (¢) Jews from Cilicia and 
Asia. (4) The five names represent five different synagogues. Alex- 
andria was a great centre of Jewish life, culture and philosophy, cf. 
xviii. 24. For Cyrene cf. ii. 10, xi. 20: Amongst the members of 
the Cilician synagogue was probably Saul of Tarsus. ovv{nrotvres, 
‘disputing,’ cf. ix. 29; Mk viii. 11.. Hellenist Jews were matched in 
argument with a Hellenist Christian. 

10. Kal ovK toxvov. Codex Bezae reads, ‘who were not able to 
withstand the wisdom which was in him and the Holy Spirit by whom 


he spake, on account of being convicted by him with all boldness, not 


being able to look the truth in the face’ (dvropOahuety 7H adyOeia). 

11. méBadov. Lat. subornaverunt. BrAdodynpa. Blasphemy 
denotes contemptuous profanation in word or deed against God or 
against men or even buildings, as here, connected with God’s worship, 
Lk. v. 21; Mt. xxvi. 65. S. Stephen had probably taught, as Jesus 
had done,.that the Mosaic law and the temple and its ritual were 
preparatory and that the Gospel had come to supersede them, cf. Jn ii. 
19, Mk xiv. 58. His accusers were false witnesses inasmuch as they 
perverted the words of Stephen as Jesus’ accusers had done, Mt. 
XXxVil. 63. 

12. govvextynoav. The opposition of the people and the Pharisees, 
hitherto friendly, is aroused by the attack upon the temple, cf. Lk. xxii. 2. 

14. “Inoovs 6 Nulwpaios otros. The words of the false witnesses, 
not of Stephen; otros is contemptuous. Karadtoe. Cf. Mk xiv. 58; 
Mt. xxvi. 61. The word is used by all three Synoptists of our Lord’s 
prophecy of the destruction of the temple. td %@y. The whole social 
system of the Jews was based upon the Mosaic law and the traditions 
which had grown up. Cf. our Lord’s teaching upon divorce, fasting, 
the sabbath, etc. 

Is. @o€l mpdcwmov ayyé\ov. The courage, calm and conviction, 
coupled with the power and inspiration of the Holy Spirit as Stephen 
thus faced his judges, could not be more exquisitely described, cf. 


2\Gor. iii. 7.% 
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CHAPTER VII. 


‘The speech is an answer to the charges in vi. 13, 14 and is cast in 
the form of an historical retrospect (so familiar from the prophets of the 
O.T.) from the call of Abraham to the building of the temple. On 
the surface the argument is threefold though interwoven. 

(1) It is clear that Stephen had taught that God could be 
worshipped elsewhere than in the temple (cf. Jn iv. 20-24). In 
proof of this he shews that the presence of God is not confined to the 
temple by reference (a) to His dealings with the patriarchs in foreign 
lands and in Egypt, (4) with Moses in the wilderness, (¢) to the taber- 
nacle in the wilderness, (4) to the building of the temple itself under 
limitations. : 

(2) As regards the law he shews that the promise was made to 
Abraham and the covenant of circumcision established before the law, 
cf. the argument of S. Paul in Gal. iii., iv. 

(3) The Israelites had rejected their deliverers—Joseph, Moses 
and the prophets. Beneath the surface, though the name of Jesus is 
not mentioned, there is a strong undercurrent of comparison leading up 
to the climax in v. 51. Their fathers had rejected Joseph and Moses, 
they in their generation had rejected the Messiah of whom Moses 
spake. Though the speech is the longest recorded in the Acts and 
bears unmistakable signs of authenticity, yet it is abbreviated and 
comes to an abrupt conclusion. Stephen may have intended to pursue 
the argument through later stages of Israel’s history when his hearers 
shew signs of impatience and he bursts out into the vehement but brief 
peroration in which he turns the tables on his accusers. 

1. Hi, ‘Are these things so?’ Cf. i. 6. The question marks the 
formal opening of the proceedings. 

2. ‘O Qeds THs SéENs. . Cf. Ps. xxix. 3. The genitive characterizes 
(cf. 1k. xvi. 8) and the article emphasizes the preeminence of God’s glory. 
The reference is not only to the Shechinah, Ex. xxiv. 16; Heb. ix. fe 
apy. The appearances of God were not confined in time or place to 
the tabernacle or the temple. tq Mecomorap(g. Here the call of 
Abraham is represented as coming to him before he went to Haran, 
but in Gen. xii. 1, after he reached it. In Gen. xv. 7 Abraham js 
said to have left Ur of the Chaldees in accordance with the guidance ‘ 
of God. In Genesis there are clearly two calls of Abraham, Stephen 
records only one. It is noticeable that he omits the words ‘from thy 
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father’s house,’ Gen. xii. 1, which is strictly accurate as Abraham’s 
family accompanied him to Haran. Xappdv. Haran (Gen. xi. 31), 
identical with Charrae on the upper reaches of the Euphrates, the scene 
of the defeat and death of Crassus in battle with. the Parthians, B.c. 53. 

3. vdv. dy is indefinite,.cf. Heb. xi. 8. 

4. peta TO droBavety tov matépa. The chronological discrepan- 
cies in Stephen’s speech have no bearing upon the argument. In 
Gen. xi. 26 it is stated that Terah was 70 years old when Abraham 
was born, and in xii. 4 that Abraham was 75 years old when he left 
Haran. This would give 145 for the age of Terah at his death, but in 
Gen. xi. 32 we read that Terah lived to the age of 205. els Hv=év 7, 
‘in which,’ cf. il. 27. 

5. KAnpovoplav. This would not include the field, Gen. xxiii. 9; 
17, which Abraham bought, cf. inf. v. 16. émnyyelAato. The promise 
was made in a heathen land, Gen. xvii. 8. The faithfulness of God to 
His promises throughout the speech is in strong contrast with the saith 
lessness and obstinacy of the Israelites. 

6. édddnoev. Gen. xv. 13. mdpoukoy, ‘sojourner,’ implies absence 
of permanent abode, cf. Eph. ii. 19; 1 Pet. i. 17, where this life is 
regarded only as a sojourning in a strange land. %rn tetpaxdora. 
In Ex. xii. 40 the number of years given is 430. Stephen’s state- 
ment agrees with Gen. xv. 13. Some are of opinion that the period 
of 430-435 years covers the whole period of the residence of the 
patriarchs both in Canaan and in Egypt, cf. Gal. iii. vie 

7. @ dv Sovtevcovorv. Note dy with fut. indic., Hellen. SovdAdw 
trans., dovledwintrans. Aatpedoovow of religious service. The words 
are loosely adapted from Ex. iii. 12 and do not form part of the 
quotation from Gen. xv. 13. 

8. SiabyKnv. Gen, xvil. 10. The regular word used of the divine 
covenant of God with His people as distinct from ovv@4xn—an agree- 
ment between two contracting parties equal in station. Through the 
Lat. testamentum comes the English Old and New Testament. 
*Ioadk. Gen. xxi. 2. 

9. tnddcavres, either absolute, ‘through envy,’ or with rév Iwohd as 
its object. Joseph’s sufferings and triumph are a type of those of Jesus. 
Gen. xxxvii. 11-28. 1v...per atrod. Gen. xxxix. 21° 

10. Xaptv, a divine gift ; favour both with God and man. Gen. 
xxxix. 43; Lk. ii. 52. codtay. Wisdom by which he interpreted the 
king’s dream and proyided for the emergencies of the famine. -karé- 
ornoev, note the change of subject, Gen. xli. 37-43. Tyoupevoy. 
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Hellen., Heb. xiii. 17; the title is borne by the heads of Greek 
monasteries to-day. 

Il. Xxoptdcpara. Properly used of the food for cattle, but xoprd few 
is used in Hellen. Gk of the food of man, Mk viii. 4; Lk. vi. 21, and 
both man and beast may well be included here. 

12. mpatov. The first time. Opposed to év 7 devrépy, cf. i. 1. 

13. éyvaptoOn =dveyywplaOn, ‘was recognized,’ Gen. xlv. r. 

14. év=consisting in, Lk. xiv. 31. é€PSopyKovra mévre. In Gen. 
xlvi. 27; Ex. i. 5, the Hebrew gives 70, LXX. 75. Stephen follows 
the tradition of LXX. The number is made up of 66 ‘who came with 
Jacob,’ and Jacob and Joseph and his two sons and their children. 

16. els Zvxe. Jacob was buried in the cave of Machpelah at 
Mamre, Gen. 1. 13. Nothing is said of the removal of the bodies of any 
other members of the patriarchal family except of Joseph who was buried 
at Shechem, Josh. xxiv. 32. Tradition associated the burial of the sons 
of Jacob with Shechem, and Jerome mentions that their tombs were 
shewn in his day. Stephen may well have followed some popular 
tradition. tov viov “Hppep. Not only are there discrepancies in the 
accounts of the burials but also of the purchasers of the burying-places. 
Abraham purchased the cave of Machpelah at Hebron from Ephron 
the Hittite for 400 shekels, Gen. xxiii. 16. Jacob, a field at Shechem 
‘from the sons of Hamor, the father of Shechem,’ for roo pieces of 
silver, Gen. xxxiil. 19. W.H. prefer eis Zuyeu, ‘to Shechem.’ There 
is a reading rod Zuxéu, ‘son of Shechem.’ 

17. KaQds, not ‘when’ but ‘as’ R.V. 7s, relative attraction. 
@podkoynoev, ‘covenanted with,’ has better authority than wmoce. 

18. nvéqoev. Ex.i. 7. Baowredls érepos, i.e. a king of a different 
dynasty, Ex. i. 8. Joseph was contemporaneous with the 17th dynasty 
of the Hyksos or Shepherd kings who were favourable to the Hebrews. 
The Pharaoh of the oppression was probably Ramses II, the great 
builder, of the 19th dynasty. 

Ig. KaTacodirdpevos. Ex. i. 10, LXX., ‘dealt subtilly, cireum- 
vented’: intransitive verbs compounded with xara become transitive 
when kara implies ‘to overcome by,’ cf. katamovetcOat, v. 24, Kaburo- 
kplecOar (Dem.), kaburmorpopety (Thuc.). tod movetyv=wore moveiv. 
The genitive defines the method of the evil treatment. The subject of 
the infin. is probably the Pharaoh. eis td pr) LwoyovetoOar. To the 
end that they should not be kept alive: Lk. xvii. 33; Ex. i. 17. 

20. doretos TH Beg. 7H He@ ethic dative, ‘fair in God’s sight,’ 
cf. Is..ii..5, LXX.  doretos properly ‘belonging to the city,’ and so in 
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the sense of Lat. wrbanus, ‘clever,’ but here=‘ pretty,’ ‘ fair,’ Vulgate 
elegans, cf. Heb. xi. 23. Josephus records several stories of the beauty 
of the infant Moses, Az. I1.-ix. dvetpddyn, a word peculiar to 
S. Luke in N.T. In medical language it is opposed to isxvalvw, to 
make thin. 

21. éxreBévtos...vidv, cf. Ex. ii. 2-10. éxridévac=to expose, 
avaipa=to take up, as in cl. Greek. 

22. émaSev0n, ‘was trained.” This summary of the first period of 
Moses’ life is not based upon the narrative of Exodus but upon tradition. 
radon copia. The Egyptians of Moses’ days had made great advance 
in the sciences, and especially in astronomy and mathematics. 7v 88... 
épyous. His skill in argument (Adyous) earned for him the jealous 
hatred of the priestly caste, though he was not eloquent, Ex. iv. ro. 
He is said to have undertaken a successful expedition against the 
Ethiopians, Josephus, Az. 11. x. 

23. Texoepakovtaetys. The division of Moses’ life into three 
periods of 40 years is in accordance with tradition. édvéBy éml tiv 
kapdlav, 1 Cor. ii. 9. émuoképarGar, here clearly of a kindly visit, 
vi. 3; cf. Jas i. 27. The verb is used of divine visitation, either in love, 
Lk. i. 68, or in vengeance, Jer. ix. 9, etc. ; 

24. pvvaro. dutvew=to help. Mid. ‘to defend oneself or a 
friend,’ hence ‘to repel.’ katatrovovpévw, ‘the man who was being 
maltreated.’ matdgas, ‘smiting,’ i.e. killing the: Egyptian. 

25. évoptfev. The remark is Stephen’s own. 8{8wotv. Graphic 
narrative in ovatio obligua for the optative, i.e. ‘was giving.’ So the 
Jews refused the deliverance and reconciliation offered by Jesus. 

26. ovvnddAacocev has better authority than cuvjdacev. Tr. ‘at- 
tempted to reconcile,’ Ex. ii. 13. tva tt, iv. 25 n. 

27. 6 8 d&8uxov, ‘he that was injuring his neighbour.’ 

28. dveAdety, here in its usual sense ‘to kill,’ Lat. ¢ollere. 

29. Madvdp, either in the south of the Sinaitic peninsula or moré 
east in the neighbourhood of Seir or Horeb. viovds 8vo, i.e. Gershom 
and Eliezer. Moses married Zipporah, the daughter of Jethro, Ex. 
127. 

30. vd, probably identical with Horeb, but possibly with Jebel 
Musa in the apex of the Sinaitic peninsula, Ex. iii. 1. dyyedos, 
i.e. a messenger of Jehovah, but in w. 31 ‘the voice of Jehovah,’ v. 33 
‘Jehovah.’ In Ex. iii. 2, 6, 14 similar differences are found. updos 
Bdrov. Lit. ‘of the fire of the bush,’ sc. ‘the burning bush’; cf. Lk. 


XK/ 37. 
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31. KaTtavoneat, ‘to observe.’ xKaravoety implies understanding 
more than mere vision (8\émw), Lk. vi. 41; Heb. iil. 1. 

32. evrpopos 88 yevopevos, cf. x. 4, xvi. 29; Lk. xxiv. 5. 

33. Atooy, cf. Josh. v.15. The priests always ministered in the 
temple barefooted. The custom was not uncommon amongst the 
ancients, and was included in the rules laid down by Pythagoras. 
Arabs always put off their sandals before entering a mosque. Stephen 
hereby proves that the holy ground was not confined to the temple 
nor even to the holy land. — 

34. t8dv elSov, Ex. iii. 7. For the idiom see v. 28 note. drro- 
ore(Aw. The hortatory subj. with dedpo and des is common in Hellen.Gk. 

35. Totroy...rotrov. Note the anaphora or repetition of tobroy 
followed by the triple repetition of ov7os to emphasize the position 
and personality of Moses, and the treatment he received from his 
countrymen. The whole passage clearly points to the rejection of 
Jesus the mediator of the new covenant: pvyoavtTo. Cf. jpvicacée, 
iii. 13; and for durpwrhy cf. Heb. ix. 123 Lk. i. 68. ty Baro, 
masc. in Attic and fem. in Hellen. Greek, Lk. xx. 37; Mk xii. 26. 

37. Os épé, cf. iii. 22 n. 

38. év tH &xKAynola, ‘congregation.’ The giving of the law is 
referred to, Ex. xix. perd tot d&yyéAov. But in Exodus Moses is said 
to have been with God. In Gal. iii. 19 Moses is the mediator (ueairys) 
of the old covenant ordained through angels, and he is the type of the 
mediator of the new covenant, Heb, ii. 2, viii. 6, etc. Ady, oracles, 
used with one exception (Ps. xix. 14) only of the short utterances of 
God, cf. Rom. iii. 2. The oracles are living because they are permanent 
and enduring, Heb. iv. 12. 

40. 6 ydp Mavors otros. otros is contemptuous. The same 
anacoluthon—nominativus pendens—occurs in Ex. xxxii. 23. A second 
time they rejected him, and that after he had proved himself their 
deliverer. 

42. éorpeev, either (1) turned them from the worship of one idol 
to another or (2) more probably ‘turned away’ from them. Aatpedeuy. 
There is no trace of any worship of the heavenly bodies in the Penta- 
teuch, though such occurred in later history, 2 Kings xvii. 16, xxi. 3; 
but it is forbidden in Deut. iv. 19, xvii. 3. év BUBAw trav mpodyrav. 
The Old Testament includes three divisions: (1) the law (Torah), i.e. the 
Pentateuch ; (2) the prophets (Nebiim): (a) the former, i.e. the his- 
torical books, Joshua, Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel and 1 and 2 Kings; (4) the 
latter, i.e. Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve, wrongly called, 
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minor prophets ; (3) ‘the writings,’ Heb. Kethubim, Gk. Hagiographa, 
including the Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Daniel, 1 and 2 
Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Ruth, Song of Songs, Lamentations and 
Esther; cf. Lk. xxiv. 44. My oddyia, Amos v. 25-27. jh) expects 
a negative answer. On this passage is based the assumption that during 
the long period of the wanderings the sacrifices were in abeyance. 
Sacrifices are, however, referred to, Ex. xxiv. 4; Num. vii. 9: 

43. kal dveddBere, ‘Nay, ye actually took up,’ i.e. to carry with 
you in your wanderings. In these words Jehovah answers His own 
question. Modéx=Babylonian Malik (king). Amos meant to imply 
that the Babylonian worship of Moloch was actually practised in the 
wilderness. For Moloch, the R.V. in Amos v. 26 reads ‘ Siccuth your 
king.’ For the later worship of Moloch see 2 Kings xxiii. 10. Siccuth 
was the Babylonian sun-god. “Popdd. The reading is disputed, Heb. 
Chiun, LXX. ‘Paddy, R.V. in this passage ‘Pepdv. Chiun may be 
identified with Saturn. There were two Babylonian deities, male 
and female, Renpu and Ken, and some think that Chiun is confused 
with Ken and Renpu (Rompha) substituted. ‘The star’ was the symbol 
of the worship of the god. Others consider that Chiun is not a god 
but the pedestal on which the image was carried. tots rdaovs, sc. the 
images. BaBvAdvos, Amos v. 27, LXX. Aayuacxos. The reference 
is to the destruction of Israel by the kings of Assyria. For Damascus 
Stephen substitutes Babylon. The first captivity of Judah took place 
B.C. 588, the second ten years later. 

44. “H oxnvy 0d paprupfov. The tabernacle of the testimony, so 
called because in it was stored the ark of the covenant or testimony, 
Ex. xxv. 16. In Ex. xxvii, 21 it is called the tent of meeting, i.e. where 
Jehovah met the people. Here a new section of the speech begins, 
perhaps suggested by ‘the tabernacle of Moloch,’ and it is Stephen’s 
design to shew that God’s presence was not confined to the temple or 
to the holy mount. Kkatd tov titov, Ex. xxv. 40; Heb. viii. 5. 

45. SvadeEdpevor, ‘ received in succession,’ cf. é« duadoyfjs (cl. Gk). 
*Inood, i.e. Joshua; Heb. iv. 8. év Tq katacxéoe Tov evar, lit. in 
the taking possession of the nations, i.e. ‘when they entered upon the 
possession of the lands of the nations,’ i.e. of the Canaanites; cf. v. 5 sup. 
éws Tav Hpepov AavelS. The sentence is somewhat loosely expressed, 
but the meaning is clear. The tabernacle was preserved as the sacred 
shrine of the Israelites, though in various localities, until the time of 
David, Ps. cxxxii. 5. 

46. wYTYoarTo, ‘entreated’; cf. 2 Sam. vii. 2. 
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47. Zodopav. Even Solomon allowed that the house which he 
had built could not contain Jehovah whom even the heaven and heaven 
of heavens could not contain; 2 Chr. vi. 7-9; 1 Kings vill. 27. 

48. 6 tioros, a synonym for Jehovah, frequent in O.T.; cf. 
Lk. i. 32, 35, 76. & Xetpomroijtots. olkovs should be supplied from 
the preceding verse, cf. Mk xiv. 58. In Acts xvii. 34 S. Paul uses the 
same argument when addressing the Athenians. Ka0ds 6 mpodrtys, 
Seal xcVvies ctu 2 

49. ‘otov, here, as in cl. Greek, expresses a strong and somewhat 
contemptuous question; cf. iv. 7; Lk. vi. 32. 

51. kAnpotpdxyAor. In strong and bitter language Stephen, 
perhaps on account of interruptions from his audience, sums up his 
argument and drives home his points against his antagonists. For the 
epithet ‘stiffnecked’ cf. Ex. xxxiii. 3, 5; Deut. ix. 6; ‘uncircumcised 
in heart’ (i.e. the seat of intelligence), Deut. x. 16 and Rom. ii. 25, 29, 
also Col. iii. r1, where S. Paul develops his argument of the true cir- 
cumcision of the heart. dvrumlarete, Num. xxvii 14. The repetition, 
bets, tudv, buets is bold and emphatic; cf. iii: 26. 

52. tlva tav mpodytav, cf. Mt. v. 12; Lk. xiii. 343; Lk. xi. 49. 
kal amékreavav. ‘They actually slew.’ tod Sikalov. Righteousness 
was the chief claim of the Messiah to His Messiahship, cf. i. 14; Is. 
lili. rr. mpo8Sdtat. They had delivered the Messiah to Pilate and 
were responsible for His death. This is the final consequence of the 
age-long hardness of Israel’s heart. 

53. olives, ‘inasmuch as ye.’ éo7ts not only points to the person 
referred to but alludes to his conduct and its causes, viii. 15, etc. ; else- 
where simply =4s, xvii. 10. eis Statayds ayyéA@v. Either eis=év, ‘ by 
the ordinances of angels,’ or efs=for, i.e. as ordinances of angels. The 
difficulty in both cases remains the same, as the law was given by God 
and not by angels, cf. v. 30 sup. There is no reference here to the 
inferiority of the law. to the Gospel, as in Heb. ii. 2; Gal. iii. 19. 
ovKk épvAdgare. Stephen’s last words cast back the charge against 
himself upon his accusers. He had not spoken against the law: they 
had not kept it. 


54. €Bpvxov, not elsewhere in N.T., but common in LXX., cf. 
PSeXXXVLOs 

56. ovpavods Sinvorypévous. S. Luke uses the singular and plural 
of otpayds in successive verses: the plural is Hellenistic, likewise 
Sinvovyyévous for diavewyuévous. Tov vidv Tod dvOpdarov, not elsewhere 
outside the Gospels, where the title is only used of Himself by Christ, 
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cf. Mt. xxvi. 64. éordra, cf. ii. 34. In Lk. xxii. 69 Jesus is described 
as ‘sitting.’ In his vision he sees Jesus risen as if to help him and 
receive him to Himself. 

58. ¢&@ tHs méAews. Thus far the crowd complied with the law 
(Lev. xxiv. 14) but there was no formal sentence, and they had no 
right to put a man to death without the sanction of the Roman govern- 
ment, Jn xvill. 31. poptupes. The witnesses who disencumbered 
themselves of their outer clothing threw the first stones, Deut. xvii. 7. 
ZavAov. The first introduction of the name of the Gentile apostle 
cannot be accidental. He may himself have been S. Luke’s informant, 
XXii. 20. 

59. €Av8oBddrovv. Tr. ‘they continued stoning Stephen as he kept on 
calling upon the Lord Jesus, saying’: the first prayer to Jesus recorded, 
cf. ix. 14, xgii. 16. émekadotpevov. Kupioy ‘Iqcoty must clearly be 
supplied as in R.V. 

60. pa) otrogs, i-e. do not establish so that it cannot be forgiven, 
cf. the dying words of Jesus, Lk. xxiii. 34. exowpyn, cf. xiii. 36; 
1 Cor. xv. 18. Sleep is a synonym of death in classical as well as 

-in biblical literature. 7 

VIII. 1a. Zatdos Hv cvvev8oxev. Rightly appended by R.V. to 
the concluding paragraph of the last chapter. S. Luke is very fond of 
using the analytical imperfect, cf. i. 10. gouvevdox® is a verb peculiar 
to Luke and Paul. ‘Approve’ rather than ‘consent’ gives the 
true meaning of the word. 


CH. vil. THE SCATTERING OF THE DISCIPLES IN 
JUDAEA AND SAMARIA. vill. I 4-3. 


16, év éxelvy TH pepo, ‘in that day.’ The persecution of the church 
was the immediate sequel to the first martyrdom. When any religious 
movement is deeply rooted persecution is the surest means of fostering 
its growth, If, however, it has no real depth or hold persecution will 
succeed in stamping it out. Thus Lollardy failed but the Reformation 
succeeded. Religious toleration—the order of the present day—is not 
the outcome of better conditions of mind amongst men, but chiefly due 
to the realization that persecution has proved a failure. mdvres [8e]. 
S. Luke is fond of such generalization. It is clear that this is not 
intended to be taken literally as Saul found men and women to imprison. 
kard tds x#pas, practically equivalent to cwpuat, villages, cf. Lk, xxi. 21. 
TAyV Tav Grortédwy. The persecution was directed chiefly against 
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the Hellenist Jews. ‘The apostles were all orthodox Jews regular in 
their attendance at the temple, and favourites with the people, and 
held a strong position. There is an ancient tradition that the twelve 
were bidden by our Lord to remain for twelve years in Jerusalem. 

2. ovvekopirav.- cuvyKouifew, to gather together (of a harvest) and 
secondarily ‘to help in burying,’ cf. Soph. 47ax, 1048, evAaPets, ‘de- 
vout,’ used of Jews, Lk. ii. 25 and Acts ii. 5, xxii. 12. evAaBys denotes 
a reverent fear of the gods, closely associated by Plato with dikacos. 
There is some evidence that Gentiles who had respect for the Jewish 
law and religion, but were not definitely proselytes, were called evAaBets, 
ev\aBovpevor, ‘God-fearers.’ Therefore it is not certain whether they 


were devout Jews who rendered the last offices to Stephen, as Joseph 


of Arimathea did to our Lord, or Jewish Christians, or even devout 
Gentiles. komrerov, properly of beating the breast or head jn lamentation. 
Orientals are naturally demonstrative in joy and sorrow. 

3. €Avpatvero. A classical word used of personal outrage and of 
devastation by an army. It is only used in N.T. by S, Luke, and 
he may have been influenced by its use of the ravages of disease, 
cf. mopOeiv, ix. 21, Gal. i. 23, bBpiorjs, 1 Tim. i. 13. katd tots 
olxous, either ‘entering every house,’ xard being distributive, or ‘ the 
houses,’ i.e. of the Christians. ovtpwv, ‘dragging,’ Jas ii. 6, 


PREACHING OF PHILIP IN SAMARIA. 4-25. 


4. Ot pev odv. ey of introduces the general statement, the 
following verse bidummos dé gives the specific instance. evayyedu{dpevor 
used by S. Luke ro times in the Gospel and 15 times in the Acts. 
The characteristic word of preaching the good tidings of the Gospel, 
constructed either with Aéyov or as here with acc. of person, 25, xiv. 21. 
Kyptooew which occurs in the next verse denotes the heralding, the 
proclamation of the Gospel. R.V. translates ‘preaching’ and ‘pro- 
claiming,’ but the distinction cannot be pressed. The preaching of 
the word is no longer confined to the twelve. 

5. tdurmos. The work of the seven at Jerusalem was apparently 
over. Philip called the evangelist, xxi. 8, is the chief preacher of the 
Gospel and probably was S. Luke’s informant. ets tv wéAwv. If the 
article is retained the city is probably Samaria itself which bad been 
rebuilt by Herod the Great and called ZeSac7% in honour of Augustus. 
If the article is omitted the city cannot be identified. tis Zapaplas. 
Here as always in the N.T. the district not the city. The Samaritans 
were the descendants of the foreign peoples settled in the land by the 
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Assyrian kings, 2 Kings xvii. 24. They had adopted the Jewish religion 
in part but were more abhorrent to the Jews than the Gentiles (Jn iv.). 
S. Luke gives details of our Lord’s connection with the Samaritans, 
lan ixen 525, XVilew reer 33. °Ch |) LV. 

6. mpocetxov, sc. Tov voy. mpooéxew with dat. only used by Luke 
and Paul, cf. v. 35, xx. 28, Lk. xvii. 3; 1 Tim. i. 4, etc. év 79, 
ii. I note. 

7. tWodAol ydp. moddol is a nominativus pendens as axdbapra 
mvevuara is clearly the subject of ¢&jpxovro. Tr. ‘In the case of many 
of those who had unclean spirits, they came out of them crying with a 
loud voice.’ Blass inserts @ before Bodvra and takes moAXol ydp with 
€deparevOnoay, cf. Mt. ix. 6; Mkii. 10; Lk. v. 24. mapadeAvpévor, 
palsied, paralyzed, with no power of muscular control. S. Luke alone 
uses the participle in accordance probably with medical usage, ix. 33; 
Lk. v. 18: other writers in N.T. mapadurixés, Mk ii. ro. 

9g. 2Ztpwv. Many stories are connected with ‘Simon Magus,’ but 
nothing certain is known beyond what is recorded here. Justin Martyr, 
a native of Samaria, says that he went to Rome in the reign of 
Claudius and that the Senate erected a statue to him as a god. A 
statue of an old Sabine deity was found in 1574 in the Tiber with the 
inscription, Semonz Sanco deo fidio sacrum, which Justin may have seen 
and misread, Szmoni Sancto det filio sacrum. He was regarded as the 
father of heresy in the early Church. Another tradition says that he 
offered to fly and that the experiment ended inhis death. payedov. The 
Magi, a priestly order, originated in the Persian empire. They claimed 
spiritual power and insight, cf. Mt. ii. 1, but the majority were quacks 
as here and in xiii. 6. éftordvev, for the form cf. i. 6 n. 

1o, 1% Atvvapis...Meydidn. The phrase is obscure: it was a 
common belief that certain powers of God were revealed in men, and 
the expression here probably means no more than that Simon claimed 
divine power. Other explanations are (1) that jseyadn conceals a 
Samaritan word meaning ‘the revealer,’ (2) that d¥vayus may be used 
for dyyendos. 

11. tkav@ xpovw, ‘a considerable time.’ The dative for the 
accus. is unusual, but cf. xiii. 20 and Lk. viii. 29, éfeoraKévow, tran- 
sitive, Hellen. form of é&earnxévat, ‘he had amazed them.’ The perfect 
is always intrans. in cl. Gk. 

12. evayyeAtLopévw. The Samaritans were well prepared for the 
teaching of Philip and ready to receive the message of the Gospel of the 
Messiah, cf. Jn iv. 42. 
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13. Suvdpers peyddas. He who claimed to be 7 meyadn Sivapus 
saw great miracles wrought by Philip, and he who had astonished 
others was astonished himself. Simon’s faith was skin-deep and selfish, 
his reason was convinced by the evidence of his eyes but his heart was 
not touched. 

14. Tlérpov kal "Iwdvyy, cf. iii, tn. The apostolic sanction of 
the Jerusalem church is thus given to the new work, so in Syria, 
Xi, 225 

15. kataPdvres, literally true, as Jerusalem is 2500 feet above the 
level of the sea: but in ancient as in modern times people always spoke 
of ‘ going down from’ and ‘going up to’ the capital, cf. xi. 2, 27. 
tvetpa, dyvov. The passage is very important as shewing (1) that 
baptism into the name of Jesus did not entail any outward gift of the 
Spirit, (2) that the apostles prayed for the gift to be given, (3) that 
they laid their hands upon the baptized, (4) that baptism, prayer and 
the laying on of hands, were followed by the outward manifestation 
of the gifts of the Holy Spirit. This took manifold forms and required 
the faith alike of the baptized and of the apostles, cf. 1 Cor. xii., 
Acts x. 44-48, xix. 6. The Church of England both in Holy Baptism 
and in Confirmation adheres closely in the rites themselves and in 
doctrine to the New Testament. 

17. Tote éreriBeoav. The laying on of hands usually followed 
closely upon baptism, xix. 1—7, and except in the case of the baptism 
of Paul by Ananias, ix. 17-19, it is only performed by the apostles 
themselves in the Acts. Baptism was delegated, x. 48; 1 Cor. i. 14. 

18. 81d tHs ériéoews. Simon, who had been baptized by Philip, 
saw that Peter and John possessed greater*powers which he wanted 
for his own ends. Herein lay his sin. The sin of simony does not 
consist in buying and selling sacred property, which is oftentimes 
necessary, but in its sale or purchase with an evil motive. 

20. To dpyvprov. This is not a curse upon Simon but a prayer 
that as he is on the road to ruin his money may perish and thus he will 
have a chance to return, v. 22, cf. closely 1 Cor. iii. 15, v.5. ets 
dmédevav, els=ev, cf. vii. 4, Lk. xi. 7. 

21. Adyw, ‘matter,’ ie. in the power of communicating the Holy 
Spirit: others take it of the Gospel, as in iv. 4. ed@eta. The adj. 
evdds is used frequently in the LXX. as in classical Greek of moral 
integrity, Ps. vii, 11, xxviii. 37. 

22. el dpa, ‘if perhaps after all.’ S. Peter does not doubt the 
ultimate possibility of Simon’s forgiveness but he is certain of its 
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impossibility so long as he remains in this frame of mind, cf. xvii. 27; 
Mk xi. 13. 

23. XoAnv...d8uclas, els=év: mexplas (Heb. xii. 15), ddcxlas (Is. lviii. 
6), gen. of definition. ody, used metaphorically : a poisonous plant of 
quick growth and intense bitterness: the reference is not to the gall or 
bile in the body, Deut. xxix. 18. Bitterness has poisoned his heart and 
iniquity bound it with fetters. Others take els=ws ‘Thou art as the 
gall, so R.V. margin ‘Thou wilt become gall (or a gall root),’ 

24. Aer@yre. Simon was actuated by fear of punishment only, if 
the traditions of his subsequent life are to be trusted. Codex Bezae 
adds ‘who wept sore and ceased not.’ 

25. Ot pev ody, i.e. Philip as well as the apostles. trértpedov, 
note imperfect, ‘returned on their way.’ Kopas. The villages, i.e, the 
inhabitants, as opposed to the city, cf. v. 1 sup. 


THE BapTisM OF THE EUNUCH. . 26-40. 


26. “Ayyedos. S. Luke more than any other N.T. writer records 
the visitation of angels: i. 10, x. 7, 30, xil. 7; Lk. i. 38, ii. 9, xxiv. 4. 
kara peonpBplay, ‘towards the south.’ Lat. meridies: others, less 
correctly,‘at noon-day.’ éml trv 68d, ‘along the road.’ Idfay. Gaza 
was a strong fortress ten miles from the sea. It had been sacked by 
Alexander the Great after a most noble defence by Batis. In B.C. 96 
Alexander Jannaeus, a Maccabean prince, had destroyed it. Under 
‘the Roman rule, B.c. 56, a new city had been built on the shore 
called the maritime Gaza, leaving the old city deserted and in ruins. 
aitrn éotly tpnpos. Either the road or the town. At this time ancient 
Gaza could be so described. If the epithet refers to the route it= ‘the 
desert road,’ i.e. leading through the desert as distinct from another 
route. 

27. AtOlo edvotxos. Ethiopia included all the country south of 
Egypt. Amongst the kingdoms was one whose capital was Meroe, 
under the rule of queens with the title of Candace (Plin. Jaz. 
Hist. X1. 23). Eunuchs were frequently employed in ancient as in 
- modern times in influential positions in eastern countries. Jeremiah 
refers to the Ethiopian eunuch Ebed-melech at the court of king 
Zedekiah, Jer. xxxviii. 7. S. Luke includes this incident to shew how 
the barriers against the universal Gospel were being broken down: first 
the Samaritans, and then an Ethiopian of Hamitic race were received 
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and baptized. Svvderys, in apposition to dvnp Aldloy, cf. Lk. i. 52. 
ydatys. A Persian word meaning ‘treasure’ which had found its way 
into both Greek and Latin, cf. yafo@uddkov, ‘the treasury,’ Lk. xxi. I. 
mpookvvijcwy. Though precluded by law from full fellowship eunuchs 
became proselytes of the gate, Is. lvi. 3. fs 

28. éwl tod &pparos. The chariot was a mark of high rank, 
cf. Gen. xli. 43. dveylvwokev. He was reading aloud, and the quo- 
tation shews that he was acquainted with Greek and was reading from 
the LXX. version. 

29. KOAAYOnTL, Vv. 13. , 

30. “Apa ye. ‘Dost thou really?’ dpa is strengthened by ve. 
ywookeas a& dvaywooKes; Vulgate zvéellégis quae legis? for the 
paronomasia, which cannot be reproduced in English, cf. amropovmevor 
aN’ ovdk eEaropoupévor, 2 Cor. iv. 8; undev épyafouevous adda Tepepya- 
fouévous, 2 Thess. ili. 11. 

31. Ilés yap dv Suvalynv. yap delicately hints—why do you ask 
such a question—how could I understand, unless indeed some one were 
to guide me? 68nyyjoe. W.H. prefer the future to the subj.; the MS. 
authority is evenly balanced: but it is doubtful whether there is any 
absolutely certain instance of édv with the future in the N.T. For the 
verb cf. Jn xvi. 13 (of the guidance of the Holy Spirit). tapexdderev, 
“he urged,’ marks the humility and earnestness of the eunuch. 

32. 1 8 meproxr] THS ypadys, tr. ‘the contents of the passage he 
was reading.’ mepvox7, properly ‘the compass of anything,’ so here the 
contents, as ypa@7 itself in the singular denotes a passage of Scripture. 
meptoxy is used in late Greek to denote the ‘argument’ of a play or a 
section of a work. ‘Qs mpéBatov. ‘Taken from the prophecy of the 
suffering servant, Is. lil. 7, 8. The LXX. differs from the Hebrew. 

v. 33 is very difficult. The Hebrew verse may be paraphrased, ‘ He 
was destroyed by an oppressive judgment, and who among his own 
people believed that his death was an atonement for the sins of the 
people?’ The LXX.: (1) ‘When he humbled himself in death, his 
judgment was taken away (i.e. reversed by His Father, Phil. ii. 6, 7), 
and who shall be able to declare his generation (i.e. the new seed of 
life sown by his death, Ps. xxii. 30), for his life is taken away’ (i.e. he is 
exalted to another sphere); or (2), which brings the Greek more into - 
line with the Hebrew, ‘When he humbled himself a fair trial was not 
allowed, and who shall declare the wickedness of the generation in 
which he lived which compassed his death?’ 


alperat. aipw implies. 
violence, xxii. 22. * 
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35. avoifas...rd ordpa, cf. x. 34, xviii. 14 and Lk. i. 64, always 
of the introduction of some grave and important utterance. ednyyeAt- 
cato alte. tov Incovv. evayyedifouai is followed both by the accus. 
of the person addressed and by the accus. of the subject of the 
message, but when as here the two are combined the person addressed 
is in the dative: cf. v. 42, Lk. i. 19, viii. 1. Philip interpreted the 
prophecy of the suffering servant as Messianic and fulfilled in the 
atoning sacrifice of Jesus, thus leading up to the baptism of the eunuch 
into the fellowship of Christ crucified. 

37. The Codex Bezae has: efirev 5€ airy 6 Pidurmos Hi morevers 
e& Odys THs Kapdlas cov; dmoxpiOels 5é elmey Ilistedw Tov vidv Tod 
Geod elvac tov *Inootv: cf. A.V. and R.V. marg. This verse has 
been generally rejected because such a profession of faith was not 
likely to have been made at this stage by the eunuch: but baptism was 
usually accompanied by expression of faith, and Philip’s question after 
his recent experience of Simon Magus is very pointed and the answer 
of the eunuch very simple. 

38. eis To VSwp. The words dre dvéBnoay in v. 39 prove con- 
clusively that the baptism of the eunuch was by immersion, which was 
undoubtedly the custom of the early church. The references to baptism 
in S. Paul also point to immersion, Rom. vi. 4, Col. ii. 12. On the 
other hand, baptism by affusion was also practised ; cf. the rubric in 
the service of Holy Baptism. 

39. mvedpa Kuplov. Some supernatural agency is clearly implied. 
Cf. in O.T. 1. Kings xviii. 12, 2 Kings ii. 16. Codex A has ‘the Holy 
Spirit fell upon the eunuch, and an angel of the Lord caught away 
Philip.’ 

40. evpé0n eis “Afwrov, generally taken as an instance of con- 
structio praegnans, but eis=év in N.T. The language of the whole 
passage and of both the incidents related in this chapter recalls the 
the appearances of the prophets of the Old Testament to whom 
Philip shews striking resemblances. Azotus is only mentioned here 
in N.T.; it is identical with Ashdod, one of the five chief Philistine 
towns, Josh. xi. 22, xiii. 3. It was besieged by Psammetichus for 
29 years, Herod. 11. 157, and was still a considerable town at this 
time. tds méAes mdcas. He may well have preached in Joppa 
and Lydda on his way to Caesarea. dépxoua in the Acts is used of 
a missionary tour. els Katraplav. Its full name was Kaodpea 
ZeBaorh, so named by Herod the Great in honour of Augustus. It 
was also called Stratonis Turris, probably after one of the kings of 
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Sidon who occupied this strip of coast in the Persian period. Herod ; 
had beautified the city, and built a palace for himself, Xxill. 35. 
It contained a temple to Rome and Augustus, a theatre and amphi- 
theatre and a fine harbour, and was the seat of the Roman procurator. 
According to Josephus, five cohorts and a squadron of cavalry were 
stationed at Caesarea, consisting chiefly of auxiliary troops, cf. Acts x. I. 
The population was chiefly heathen, though there was an admixture of 
Jews. The Jewish war began A.D. 66 with a rising in Caesarea, and 
the whole Jewish population, 20,000 in number, were massacred in one 
day. It is here mentioned for the first time, probably because it became 
Philip’s home; cf. xxi. 8. 


Cu. 1x. THE CONVERSION OF SAUL. 1-18. 


The second immediate result of Stephen’s death was the ‘appre- 
hension’ of Saul (Phil. iti. 12) on the Damascus road. It was 
momentous in its effects, as it brought upon the stage a man of high 
birth and education, a scholar and theologian, a man with a genius for 
statesmanship and a born leader of men. «He was peculiarly qualified 
by birth, training, temperament and power to be the founder of Gentile 
Christianity, soon destined to come into conflict with the mother church 
at Jerusalem, which under the leadership of S. Peter and the Apostles 
clung to Jewish traditions of thought and practice. At the time of his 
conversion Saul was about 35 years of age, and S. Luke brings before 
us three pictures: Saul the Pharisee, Saul the Christian convert, and 
Paul the Gentile Apostle. 

He was born at Tarsus, and was proud of his native city, an w7ds 
fibera, the capital of Cilicia, situated on the river Cydnus, and a great 
centre of eastern trade and of Hellenic thought and culture. But 
though born at Tarsus he was a Hebrew of Hebrew descent (Gal. 
i. ii,, Phil. iii., 2 Cor. xi.) and a Pharisee sprung from a strict Phari- 
sean family. He was educated as ‘a son of the law’ at Jerusalem 
under Gamaliel, and at this time he was possibly a member of the 
Sanhedrin; Acts xxvi. 10. Besides, he possessed the full Roman 
civitas by patrimony. His father may have been a freedman or have 
purchased his citizenship or have obtained it as a special privilege 
in return for some service. Saul the Jew also had the Roman name 
of Paulus, which had associations with the Aemilian gens, though we 
cannot tell what his omen gentzlicium was. Following the strict Jewish 
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rule, he learnt a manual handicraft, and became efficient in the local 
trade of making tents and sailcloth out of the goats’ hair (ci/éc¢um) from 
which the province took its name. 

In addition to acute intellectual power he possessed spiritual in- 
sight, and was dominated by an overmastering zeal for God. This in 
his early days was concentrated upon an 4ll-absorbing desire to attain 
unto righteousness through the law. Hence in his zeal and loyalty he 
persecuted the infant church, but without satisfaction to himself. He 
could not attain righteousness by the daw, and in the Epistles to the 
Romans and the Galatians he sets forth the failure of the law to satisfy 
the cravings of the human heart. As he journeyed along the road, 
150 miles from Jerusalem, to Damascus, reflecting upon himself and his 

. mission, he was brought face to face with himself and his Lord at the 
exact psychological moment when he was prepared for the illumination 
which made all things plain. All his gains were as dust in the balance 
against the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord, Phil. 
iii. 8. The conversion of Saul is unique in history, and can only be 
understood by a knowledge of his past history and of his subsequent 
self-revelation in the Acts and the Epistles. 

1. ‘O 8 XavAos. dé is resumptive, and picks up the narrative from 
viii. 3. évmvéwv aareidys. The gen. is partitive, and defines as it were 
the atmosphere he breathed; cf. ofros #6 kaxtas mvet, Ar. Eg. 437- 
T® Gpxvepel, sc. Caiaphas, who held office until A.D. 36. Pharisees 
and Sadducees are allied against the church. ’ 

2. ytyoaro. The aor. marks the success of his appeal; cf. iii. 3 n. 
émuoroAds, cf. xxii. 5, xxvi. 12. The power of the Sanhedrin extended 
over all Jewish communities, though its actual jurisdiction was limited 
to Judaea. Aapackov. Perhaps the oldest city of the world. Moslem 
tradition makes it the scene of the murder of Abel (the spot is still 
pointed out to travellers to-day) and Abraham its king. It is 70 miles 
from the sea and six days’ journey from Jerusalem, and situated in the 
plain at the foot of the anti-Lebanon, watered by the Abana and her 
seven streams, which give the city its beautiful verdure and enable trees 
and groves to flourish upon the edge of the burning desert stretching 
away towards the south and east. It formed the meeting-place of east 
and west, and the trade of north and south, east and west passed through 
its streets. In O.T. times it was the capital of Syria, and was captured 
by Tiglath-Pileser, B.c..740, 2 Kings xvi. 9. Under the Seleucid dynasty 
its fame was eclipsed by Antioch, but to-day, whilst Antioch is a mere 
village, Damascus has recovered its position, and contains 150,000 
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inhabitants. At this time it was governed by an ethnarch of the Arabian 
king Aretas (2 Cor. xi. 32) to whom it had in all probability been granted 
by Caligula on his accession in A.D. 37- There was a considerable 
Jewish population and several synagogues, and the new faith of Jesus the 
Messiah had already reached the city, and a body of Jews under the 
leadership of Ananias were noted for the strictness of their lives and for 
their adherence to the ‘ Way.’ The report of the spread of the faith led 
Paul to seek further fields of conquest in his eager zeal to stamp out the 
new heresy. tys 6800. The genitive denotes the class to which the 
adherent of the faith belonged. 066és with the article is used 
absolutely by S. Luke to denote the Christian faith, ‘the way of 
life,’ xix. 0, -xxil. 4, XXIV. 14, 225 cfa-0 Adyos, “the Gospel.” she 
metaphor of the way was familiar from O.T.; cf. Ps. xvill. 21, cxix. I. 
Our Lord used it in the sermon on the Mount, Mt. vii. 13, 14, and of 
Himself, Jn xiv. 6. ‘yuvaikas, cf. i. r4n., vi. 1. 

3. éyyltev ty Aapaocke. He probably had come by the quickest 
route from Jerusalem, and would enter Damascus from the south. At 
the present day, on S. Paul’s day, rightly associated with his conversion 
and not with his martyrdom, the Damascus Christians walk in pro- 
cession to the traditional site, 12 miles south of the city. mepujorpabev, 
used also by S. Paul, xxii. 6 (aepiAduyav, xxvi. 13). The sudden 
flashing light ‘above the brightness of the sun’ (xxvi. 13) at full noon 
(xxii. 6) indicates that no natural phenomenon was implied. S. Luke’s 
account should be compared carefully with the two accounts given by 
S. Paul himself, ch. xxii. 4-16, xxvi. 9-18. The variations in details 
are considerable, but they are verbal and not vital, and can easily 
be accounted for. S. Luke is relating the conversion of Saul as an 
historian, S. Paul his own unique experience, establishing his claim 
to be an apostle. 

(1) As regards his companions (a) v. 7 states that they stood 
speechless, hearing the voice but beholding no man; xxii. 9, ‘They 
heard not the voice of him that spake with me,’ i.e. they heard the 
sound, S. Paul alone heard the words. (6) v. 4 states that Paul fell to . 
the ground ; xxvi. 14, that they all fell to the earth, they all saw the 
light (v. 3) but Paul alone saw the vision. This occurred at the first, 
and does not contradict v. 7, which refers to what happened after the 
vision. 

(2) As regards S. Paul himself, the account of what passed in the 
vision is much fuller in S. Paul’s own accounts; cf. vv. 5, 6 with 
Xxll. 7-Io and xxvi. 14-18. The part played by Ananias and the 
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account of his vision are more fully described by S. Luke, vz. IO-IQ. 
vv. 15, 16 are parallel with xxii. 14, 15 and with xxvi. 16-18, which 
form part of the revelation to S. Paul himself. 

4. Zaovh BaovrA. The Hebrew form of the word is preserved in 
all three accounts, and the repetition implies emphasis; cf. Gen. 
xxl. 11, of Abraham, and in N.T. Lk. x. 41, xxii. 31. pe. In these 
words Paul learnt the great lesson which formed the pivot of his new 
teaching, the union of Christ with His church; Lk. x. 16, 1 Cor. xv. 9, 
Gal. i. 13. 

5. kvpve, not merely a title of respect, as in xvi. 30, xxv. 26. Saul 
recognized that he was in the presence of a divine visitant, whose 
authority he recognized; cf. x. 4. *Eyo...0v. The pronouns are in 
strong contrast. The Bezan text inserts here, probably from xxvi. 14, 
oxdnpoy 5é cou mpds Kévrpa Naxrifew* 6 6€ Tpéuwy Te kal OapBwv éml 
T@ yeyovore adrw@ etre Kipre Th we Oéders Tovfoar; Kal 6 Kipros mpds avTdv. 
The best Gk MSS. omit these words and insert dd before avdornt ; 
so R.V. To Saul Jesus appeared in glory. Whether or not Saul had 
seen Jesus before His death, there is not a shadow of doubt that he 
knew and recognized the risen Lord. This revelation stands unique 
and apart from other revelations of the Lord; cf. 2 Cor. xii. 1-4, 
Acts xviii. 9, xxii. 17-21, xxilil. rr. Only four times was the vision of 
the glorified Lord vouchsafed to men—at the transfiguration to the 
three, to S. Stephen, S. Paul and S. John. 

7. torykeoay, a variant for elorjxecay, the imperfect of éornka, 
Istand. pydéva. S. Paul saw Jesus Himself, 1 Cor. xv. 8. 

9- v...py BAéroy, ‘was without sight.’ gu for od with part. 
The affection of the eyes possibly referred to in Gal. iv. 15 can have no 
connection with the narrative here, as S. Luke refers to S. Paul’s 
searching gaze elsewhere, xiii. 9, xiv. 9, etc. For three days he was 
in darkness, passing through a death to his old life as Christ lay 
in the tomb three days; then for him came the birth to the new life 
in baptism. He must have been thinking of his own experience when 
he described baptism as a death and burial followed by resurrection to 
a new life, Rom. vi. 4, Col. ii. 12. 

10. ‘Avavlas, a devout Jewish Christian; cf. xxii. 12. 6 Kdpvos, 
sc. Jesus. 

11. ’Avdora, Hellen. for dvdornc; cf. viii. 26. trv pipny tiv 
Kadoupévny Hv@ciav, ‘the Straight Street,’ still so called by the 
natives, runs from west to east through Damascus. Cf. pvdun 
Lk. xiv. 21, Tapoéa, the first mention of S. Paul’s birthplace. 
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12. Kal clSev...dpdpar. €v dpduare is omitted by R.V. and 
bracketed by W. H. It is not clear whether a second vision of S. Paul 
is here referred to; cf. xxii. 10. 8mws avaPAépy. Tr. ‘that he may 
recover his sight.’ 

13. Tots dylots. The characteristic name of the Christians, used 
here quite naturally for the first time. Adopted from O.T., Ps. xvi. 3, 
Xxx, 4, etc., and used frequently by S. Paul in addressing the churches, 
t Cor. i. 2, etc. Kakd& move is generally followed in classical Greek 
by another accusative. 

15. @kevos éKkAoynS=cKevos éExdexTévy, ‘an instrument of my 


choice.’ For oxevos used metaphorically of man cf. Rom. ix. 22, 23, 


2 Tim. ii. 20-21. Tod Baotdoo, inf. of purpose, continuing the 
metaphor of cxevos. é8vav, placed first as this was the peculiar mission 
of the Gentile apostle; cf. Gal. i. 15. Baotdéwv, e.g. Agrippa, xxvi.2, 
the Roman governors and finally the Emperor. 

16. éyd ydp troSel—. ‘I will shew him,’ i.e. guide and instruct. ~ 
The presence and guidance of Christ directed the life of S. Paul, cf. 
xiii. 2, xvi. 6, 9, 2 Cor. xii. 3. maGetv is in strong contrast with 
érolncev, v. 13. The former persecutor was himself to be* persecuted ; 
cf. 2 Cor. xi. 23-28. 

17. émvGels, not as the symbol here of the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
but of the mark-of his recovery from blindness, as in the miracles of 
Jesus; Mk i. 41. GSeApé. Ananias addresses S. Paul as a Christian 
brother. 

- 18. Aem(Ses, a medical term. Xemls denotes a scaly substance 
thrown off from any part of the body, and so here of white films from 
the eyes; cf. Tobit xi. 12. The whole phrase, as ws indicates, does 
not describe the actual cure but the sudden recovery as it appeared to 
S. Paul. é@Bamrrio6y. (1) His sins were cleansed, and God accepted 
him as righteous; (2) In baptism he professed his faith in the Lord 
Jesus ; (3) He was filled with the Holy Ghost, xxii. 16. 


SauL aT Damascus. First VISIT TO JERUSALEM. 
“19-31. 

19. *Eyévero 8%. S. Paul states that after it had pleased God to 
reveal His Son in him ‘immediately I conferred not with flesh and 
blood, neither went I up to Jerusalem...but I went away into Arabia, 
and again I returned to Damascus. Then after three years I went up 
to Jerusalem to visit Cephas,’ Gal. i. 16-18. The omission of any 
reference by S. Luke to the three years’ sojourn in Arabia is easily 
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accounted for, as he is relating the history of the Church, while S. Paul 
is describing to the Galatians his personal experience. But it is 
difficult to decide whether it should be placed at the close of the first 
half of v. 19 or between vv. 22, 23. In the latter case the order will 
be: (1) a brief period of preaching in Damascus; (2) the sojourn in 
Arabia; (3) a second period of work in Damascus ; in favour of this is 
the mention of qudpas trivds, v. 19, and tuépar ixaval in v. 22, which 
seem to imply two periods, but against it is the statement of S. Paul, 
Gal. i. 16. S. Paul followed the example of Moses, Elijah, John the 
Baptist and our Lord Himself in his lonely communion with God. 

20. 6 vids Tov Beov, only here in the Acts; as the preaching was 
in the synagogues the phrase must have been used in the Messianic 
sense ; cf. Ps. ii. 7. The use of the expression seems to point to the 
preaching being subsequent to the sojourn in Arabia, 

21. 6 wopOycas, ‘who devastated.’ opOetv is used of the devas- 
tation of cities and lands by armies in cl. Gk., cf. Gal. i, 13, 23. 
éAndvOer, ‘had come.’ The pluperfect points to his changed conduct. 

22. évedvvapotro, only used here by S. Luke and elsewhere only 
by S. Paul, and always of spiritual strength; Rom. iy. 20, Phil. iv. 13. 
cuvéxvvvey from cuvxtvvw, a late form of cuvxéw. cvvPiBdfov, to 
bring together and so to deduce, prove. The word is not used in 
this sense outside the LXX. and in N.T. is confined to Luke and 
Paul; xvi. 10, xix. 33; 1 Cor. ii. 16. 

23. Ypépartkaval. ixayds in S. Luke’s writings. denotes as a rule 
not ‘sufficient,’ but ‘considerable,’ i.e. more than would be expected ; 
cf. v. 42, xviii. 18; Lk. vii. 12, viii. 27. 

24. ‘TWapetnpovvto, 2 Cor. xi. 32. There the ethnarch of Aretas 
was responsible for the effort to arrest Paul, but he may well have acted 
at the instigation of the Jews in guarding the walls and the gates 
to prevent his escape. 

25. ot padyral avrod, ‘his disciples,’ i.e. his converts. 8d trod 
telxous, ‘through the wall.’ dia @vpldos, 2 Cor. xi. 33, probably a 
window in a house built into the wall; cf. Josh. ii. 15. ovpl8.. In 
2 Cor. xi. 33 S. Paul uses capydvn. Both were large provision- 
baskets, and much larger than the xd@wos, the small hand-basket of the 
Jews; Mk vi. 43, viii. 8. - 

26, érmelpatey kohAdo Oar, cf. v.13. S. Paul states that this visit 
was for the purpose of seeing Peter, and that he only abode in 
Jerusalem 15 days, and of the other apostles he saw none save James, 
the brother of the Lord; Gal. i. 18, 19. Barnabas may have been 


' 
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previously acquainted with S. Paul; he here shews his kindly dis- 
position, iv. 36. 

27. adrov with jyayev, émidaBdouevos would require the gen. ; 
xvii. 19. Sinytjoaro, sc. Barnabas. émappyoidcaro, only used by 
S. Luke and S. Paul, and always of declaring the truth of the Gospel 
boldly ; 1 Thess. ii. 2. 

28. Kal wv... lepovoadnp. For the expression cf. i. arn. The 
visit was confined to Jerusalem, and Paul says that he was unknown 
to the churches in Judaea; Gal. i. 22. 

29. tmpdos Tovs ‘HAAnviotds. Paul follows in the steps of Stephen 
(vi. 9) disputing in the synagogue of the Hellenists and hurriedly leaves 
the city to escape his fate. In ch. xxii. 17, 18, he says that he was 
warned in a vision in the temple to leave Jerusalem. 

30. eis Tapodv. S. Paul himself says that after leaving Jerusalem 
he went into the region of Cilicia and Syria; Gal. i. 21. No great 
emphasis need be laid on the order, as Syria and Cilicia formed a 
combined province. Both passages are general statements. S. Paul 
almost certainly left Caesarea by sea, and Tarsus became the centre of 
his work for the next eight or ten years, about which neither he nor 
S. Luke gives any information. 

31. ékKAnola. The singular has better authority. The church 
was not divided in Palestine. It had its centre in Jerusalem, and owed 
allegiance to the apostles. The verse marks a direct break in the 
narrative. olxoSopoupévy may here be used literally—buiit up, i.e. 
increasing in size—but far more likely metaphorically, ‘being edified,’ 
by which development in spiritual instruction is implied, as constantly 
in S. Paul’s epistles ; cf. Mt. xvi. 18, 1 Cor. xiv. 4. Ty mapakArorer... 
cf. iv. 36n. The precise expression is only found here. It implies 
strengthening, support and comfort. S. John alone expounds our Lord’s 
own interpretation of the Paraclete, xiv.-xvi. émAnOdvero combines 
here both external and inward growth; cf. vi. 7. 


PART III. ix. 32—xii. 24. 


This section is marked by the first extension of the Gospel to the 
Gentiles, and has a close connection with Part II, and leads up to the 
great work of S. Paul. 

1. (a) The work of Peter at Lydda, Joppa and Caesarea, the direct 
sequel to the work of Philip and his own visit with S. John; ix. 32-43. 
(6) The visions of Cornelius and Peter, followed by the baptism of 
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Cornelius at Caesarea, raise the question of the admission of the 
Gentiles ; x. 1-48. 

Peter defends his action at Jerusalem ; xi. 1-18. 

2. The continuation of the work of the scattered Hellenist 
Christians in Phoenicia and Cyprus. 

Foundation of the church at Antioch. The Gospel presented to the 
Greeks (Gentiles). 

The supervision of the church at Jerusalem is shewn by the mission 
of Barnabas. 

The return of Saul to Antioch is followed by the visit of the prophets 
from Jerusalem. Prophecy of Agabus of the famine. Collection for the 
poor at Jerusalem despatched with Barnabas and Saul, xi. 19-30. 

3. The sudden attack of Herod upon the apostles. Martyrdom 
of James and escape of Peter, followed by the death of Herod, 
xii, I-24. 


Tue Work or S. Perer. HEALING OF AENEAS AT 
LyDDA. 32-35. 


S. Peter the apostle of the circumcision (Gal. ii. 7) exercises a 
paternal supervision over the Jewish Christian communities connected 
with the Jerusalem church ; cf. viii. 25. 

The healing of Aeneas and the restoration of Tabitha prepare the 
way for the work of Peter at Joppa, where he learns the lesson of the 
attitude of Christianity towards Gentiles. 

32, Siepxopevoy Sid mdvrwv, ‘as he went through all parts.’ 

diépxouae implies a missionary tour. Av88a. The ancient Lod, 
1 Chron. viii. 12. Situated in the plain of Sharon, about ro miles from 
Joppa, on the road to Jerusalem. 
_ 33. Atvéay. Not to be confounded with Aivelas, Lat. Aenéas. 
He was probably already a convert. é& érav éxrd, As a medical man, 
S. Luke is often careful to mention the duration of sickness; iil. 2, iv. 22, 
Lk. xiii. 11. tmapadeAvpévos, ct. vili. 7 n. 

34. taral oe “Incovs; cf. iv. 30, x. 38 and iii. 6n., possibly 


“an instance of paronomasia. oTpa@cov ceavTa, sc. Tv Kujv. The 


aorists otpdcov...dvéo7n mark the immediate completion of the cure. 

35. Wdvres implies a general conversion at Lydda. tov Lapava. 
The maritime plain between Joppa and Carmel. ‘The Level’ was an 
oak forest, but in biblical times celebrated for its beauty and fertility ; 
Is. xxxiii. 9, Cant. ii. 1. ottwes gives an additional fact, and: they— ; 


vii, 53. 
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THE RaisinG OF Dorcas aT JOPPA. 36-43. 


36. “Idmry. Tlie port of Jerusalem from the days of Solomon, 
but with a poor and dangerous harbour. Unlike Caesarea it was chiefly 
populated by Jews and was Jewish in feeling and tone. It was captured 
by Pompey B.c. 63 and restored to the Jews by Caesar B.c. 49. In the 
Jewish wars it was the first object of attack, A.D. 66. TaPe8d denotes 
in Hebrew ‘beauty.’? The Greek equivalent was Aopxds, so called from 
the bright eyes of the gazelle. She is the first of the sisters of charity, 
and her name has been given to the Dorcas societies which make clothes 
for the poor. 

37. aobevioacay, ‘fell sick,’ cf. ii. 44 n. 

38. My éxvrogs. Oratio recta is substituted for the oratio obliqua. 

39. at xrjpat, either the widows whom Dorcas had befriended or 
who had been associated with her in good works; cf. vi. rn. €rt- © 
Sexvipevar, The force of the middle may be ‘displaying their garments,’ 
i.e those which Dorcas had made and given them.  ytT@vas Kal ipdria. 
The xurwy (Lat. ¢unica, Hebr. cefoneth) was a long close-fitting under- 
garment worn by all classes of all ages and both sexes. The tudroy 
(Lat. aga, Heb. simlah) was a long cloak worn over the undergarment. 
éoa, more than a= “all that.’ 

40. @kBadev. The narrative is similar to that of the raising of 
Jaeirus’ daughter; Mk v. 40-41; Lk. viii. 54. Peter had been present 
on the three occasions when Jesus raised the dead. Before the miracle 
it is noticeable that like Elisha and Elijah he kneeled down and 
prayed; 1 Kings xvii. 20; 2 Kings iv. 33-34. dvdornd. The Bezan 
text adds ‘in the name of Jesus Christ.’ dvexd@iorev, intransitive ; 
Cheuk wm Wiles 15. 

43 Bupoet, cl. Bupcodéyns. The trade of tanning involving con- 
tact with dead beasts was regarded with loathing by the Jews. That 
S. Peter lodged with a tanner is perhaps intended to pave the way for 
the incident which follows; cf. x. 6, 32. 


Cu. x. THE VISION OF CORNELIUS AT CAESAREA. 1-8. 


1. KopvyAvos. Probably the descendant of one of the 10,000 slaves 
to whom L. Cornelius Sulla had granted freedom, all of whom took the 
name of Comelius, ékatovtdapxys. _ Each legion nominally consisted 
of 6000 men divided into ten cohorts, each commanded by a ¢rzbunaus 
militum, Gk xiAlapxos (Acts xxl. 31, xxiii. 22). Each cohort was 
subdivided into six centuries, and each century was commanded hy a 
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centurion, the highest non-commissioned officer in the Roman legion. 
Four centurions are mentioned in N.T., and all with approbation : 
- (1) The centurion at Capernaum, Lk. vii. 1-10. (2) At the crucifixion, 
Lk. xxiii. 47. (3) Cornelius. (4) Julius of the Augustan band, Acts xxvii. 
1-3. é« omelpys—Itadukys. o7eipa here as in xxi. 31 is probably 
used of a cohort, though elsewhere in the arrest of Jesus it is used of 
a small band of soldiers. There is no inherent improbability in an 
auxiliary cohort of Italians being stationed at Caesarea. An inscription 
of A.D. 69 shews that Italian cohorts were in the province of Syria, 
and probably one was stationed at Caesarea at this time, A.D. 40-44. 

2. evoeBys Kal hoBovpevos tov edv. These words describe ‘ the 
outer ring of God-fearing adherents to the Jewish faith.’ They are to 
be distinguished from full proselytes. They are elsewhere called oi ce- 
Bopevor (rov Pedy), xvii. 17, etc. They were admitted to the synagogue, 
but not to full communion with the Jews,.and they devoted themselves 
to prayer, fasting and almsgiving: cf. Lk. vii. 5. t@ Aad. Here as 
always in S. Luke’s writings ‘the Jews’: cf. iv. 25. 

3. davepas, an objective vision in answer to his prayer: there is 
no indication that he was in a trance, v. 10. aoel wept dpav évarny, 
i.e, about 3 p.m. Cornelius clearly observed the Jewish custom of 
prayer, cf. ii. 1 n. 

4: &phoBos, always with aorist part. of yéyvoua in S. Luke, cf. vii. 
32. Tt éotw, xvpte; cf. ix. 5. avéByoay, ‘ascended,’ i.e. as the smoke 
of incense, the symbol of prayer, Ps. cxli. 2. ets pvnpdovvoy, i.e. so 
that God may remember: thee, cf. Mk xiv. 9. pynudcuvoy is used of 
the handful of flour and oil and incense burnt upon the altar with the 
meat offering, the savour of which was held to commend the sacrifice , 
to God, Lev. iil. 2,9. So too the perpetual memory (dvaurqno.s, Lk. 
xxii. 1g) of the sacrifice of the death of Christ brings the communicants’ 
prayers and sacrifices of themselves, their souls and bodies into the 
presence of God, and makes both acceptable and efficacious. 

5. Llwevd trva. The addition of 7wa shews that Peter was entirely 


5 
unknown to Cornelius, though it is possible that he wasiacquainted with 


Philip. 

‘a mapa Oddkacoay. On. account of the supply of water and the 
exclusion of tanners from the town. 

7. olkerov: the members of his household, a milder term than 
dodAos: Rom. xiv. 4. The addition of the epithet etceB7 to orpariwrnv 
. in connection with v. 2 points to the influence of Cornelius over his men. 
mpookaprepotyToy, cf, i. 14. 
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THE VISION OF S. PETER AT JOPPA. 9-23. 


9. Ty Stératvptov. Joppa was about 30 miles distant from Caesarea : 
the outward and return journey occupied four days. éml r6 S0pa: at the 
hour of noon (Ps. lv. 17) Peter went up to the housetop to pray. The 
flat roofs of oriental houses were used for prayer, meditation, rest and 
sleep: 2 Kings xxiii. 12; 1 Sam. ix. 25-6; 2 Sam. xi. 2. 

10. mpdormewvos, ‘very hungry.” The hunger of S. Peter and the 
surroundings of the tannery seem to be connected with the imagery of 
the trance. yeboao@ar, ‘to eat,’ cf. xx. 11. &koracis denotes some- 
times mere astonishment (iii. 10) but more usually the suspension of 
natural faculties: cf. xxii. 17; 2 Cor. xil. 2. The word is purposely 
used to distinguish the vision of Peter from the vision (épaua) of 
Cornelius. 

{1. 6O0dvnv: both d0dvy and dpxat (in the sense of ‘ corners’) are 
peculiar to S. Luke. The words are found together in medical language. 
dpxais is anarthrous: the sheet was held by four corners, but a sheet so 
held might have any number of ‘corners,’ and the imagery cannot be 
pressed as referring to the ‘four corners of the compass.’ 

13. Otoov, ‘kill.’ Jw is not confined in N.T. to the meaning 
of sacrifice: Lk. xv. 23; Jn x. 10. 

14. Mnbdapds, i.e. ‘nay, let it not be so,’ a protest. The impulsive- 
ness of the apostle had not deserted him: cf. Mt. xvi. 225; Jn xiii. 8. 
S. Peter protests that he had, like Ezekiel, never eaten anything common 
or unclean: Ez. iv. 14. ov8érore...mav, a strong negative, Hebraistic — 
in form: cf. Lk. i. 37; Mt. xxiv. 22. kowov, cf. Mk vii. r-20. The 
apostle who had all things ‘common’ with his brethren had yet to 
learn that that ‘community’ was not confined to the peculiar few, 
but was to be shared with the many, i.e. the Gentiles. A sharp barrier 
separated Jews and Gentiles, especially in the matter of clean and 
unclean meats, as Hindus to-day are separated from Christians and 
from one another according to their castes. No Jew could eat with a 
Gentile without the fear of incurring pollution: Lk. v. 30; Jn xviii. 28; 
Gal. ii. 12-143; 1 Cor. x. 25-29. This question was a fundamental 
difficulty in the infant Jewish-Christian Church, and this vision is de- 
signed to instruct the ‘apostle of the circumcision’ how this difficulty 
was to be met. All creatures are God’s creation. 

15. “A 6 eds. Peter had forgotten the direct teaching of Christ, 
Mk vii. 18, 19: where Mark significantly adds ‘This he said making. 
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all meats clean’ (ka@apifwr). Kolvov, ‘make common’: man cannot 
make unclean that which God has cleansed. ; 

16. émitpls. S. Peter may have recalled his three denials and the 
thrice repeated question ‘ Lovest thou me?’: Jn xxi. 

17. 8Sunmdpet, tr. ‘was sore perplexed,’ cf. Suepwricavres, duevOvuov- 
Mévov: il. 12n. tl dy ely, potential, ‘what it could be,’ cf. v. 24 n. 
mvAd@va, properly the passage leading from the street through the 
vestibule into the inner court, xii. 13. 

18. eét...geviferar. Vivid or. obl. as printed in the text, but it 
might be or. rect., ‘Does Simon who is called Peter lodge here?’ 
Gis Seth ne 

19. StevOvpoupévov, ‘deeply pondering.’ 

20. pdtv Staxpivdpevos. The root meaning of diaxpivw is ‘to make 
distinction,’ cf. xi. 12, xv. 9. The middle is used in N.T. especially of 
division in mind either in relation to oneself and so ‘doubting’ as here: 
cf. Mt. xxi. 21; Rom. xiv. 23; Jas i. 6; or in relation to others, and so 
‘contending,’ as in xi. 2. 8tv, ‘because’: others take it as depending 
on dtaxpwduevos =‘ that.’ 

22. Slkatos, cf. Lk. i. 6, ii. 25, xxiii. 50.  @@vovs. Gentiles were 
speaking, and therefore naturally used this word of the Jews which the 
Jews used of them. éxpypartoOn, ‘was admonished by God.’ ypyya- 
rlfouat is regularly used of divine intimations: cf. Lk. ii. 26; Heb. 
WIlls eS 5) XI. 7 

23. é&évicev. The hospitality of S. Peter to Gentiles is the firstfruits 
of the lesson of his vision. 


S. PETER AT CAESAREA. 24-48. 


24. Tovs dvaykatous, Lat. xecessarius, denotes close intimacy. 

25. ‘Qs 8& éyévero rod eloeAOetv= wore eloehOeiv: cf. iii. 12 n. 
The Bezan text adds: ‘And as Peter was drawing nigh unto Caesarea 
one of the servants running before him announced that he was come, 
and Cornelius sprang forth to meet him.’ mpowexivynoev. The verb 
expresses not only the worship of a divine being but the lowly obeisance 
of an inferior to a superior. Prostration was alien to. the Roman mind 
and the act of Cornelius was unusual. Peter rejects his adoration. 
Jesus Himself accepted such worship: Lk. iv. 8, xxiv. 52; Mt. xiv. 33. 

27. ovvoptdov. The compound verb is only found here in N.T. 
and the simple verb three times in S. Luke’s writings, and always in 
the sense of ‘conversing ’—a meaning which the word bears in modern 


Greek. 
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28. d@éytrov. The danger of pollution had led to the prohibition 
of intercourse between Jews and Gentiles, though it is nowhere forbidden 
in the Pentateuch: cf. Jn xviii. 28; Gal. ii. 12. The exclusiveness of 
the Jews greatly impressed the writers of the ancient world. Ge 
adversus omnes altos hostile odium, separati epulis, discreti cubtzbus, 
Tac. Hist. v. 5. KoddGo0at, much stronger than mpocépxecOar: the 

_closest intimacy is referred to: cf. v.13 n. Kképol, i.e, in spite of all 
these prohibitions: tr. ‘and yet.’ The contrast is between duets and 
éuol, and between what they all knew and the revelation given to Peter 
himself: cf. 1 Pet. ii. 17. 

29. lv Adyw, ‘for what reason.’ 

30. "Aro tetdprns 7pépas, lit. from the fourth day up to this kour, 
i.e. four days ago, reckoning up to this hour: the vision of Cornelius 
corresponded in point of time with the arrival of Peter, i.e. about 3 p.m. 
The best MSS. omit vnoretdwy kal before ray évarny. 

32. The Bezan text adds: ‘who when he cometh shall speak unto 
thee.’ 

33. éfavTns, sc. wWpas, forthwith, from that hour. Kadas érolnoas, 
a mode of expressing gratitude, ‘it was kind of you to come,’ Phil. iv. 14. 


S. PETER’S SPEECH. 34-43. 


. (a) 34-35. Peter himself acknowledges the truth that he is begin- 

ning really to grasp that God is the God of all men, and has no regard 

_ for men other than that they should satisfy two conditions: (1) faith 
and fear, (2) righteous conduct. 

(2) 36-43. Upon the basis of this truth he presents the Gospel 
of salvation in Jesus Christ in its special relation to the Gentiles. 
Jesus is not only the Messiah of Jewish expectation, but (1) the Lord 
of all men, (2) the Judge. 

The acceptance of these two truths will have its direct influence 
upon practical religion, All the righteous in every nation will equally 
be dependent upon God, and that dependence is based upon faith. 

34. “Em’ ddnfelas indicates a new interpretation of Scripture, cf. 
iv. 27. S. Peter develops three new truths: (1) the acceptance of 
God-fearing Gentiles, (2) the universal judgeship of Christ, (3) justifi- 
cation by faith, katradopBdvopat, ‘I am beginning to grasp,’ used by 
Plato of the apprehension of truth: cf. iv. 13; Phil. iii. 14. mpooo- 
ToAyprTyS, Jas ii, 15 cf. rpdowmoy AauPave, Lk. xx. 21 ; Gal. ti. 6; 
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Tpocwmrodnuyia, Eph. vi.g; Rom. ii. rr. The thought of God as no 
respecter of persons is found in O.T. Deut. x. 17; Lev. xix. 15. The 
expression is Hebraistic and in N.T. is always used in a bad sense, as 
mpoowmoyv bears its secondary meaning of ‘a mask’ and refers to the 
external appearance of man. S. Peter means that God sees the real 
worth of man’s character independently of his external position or his 
special privileges, and shews no favouritism. 

35- GAN’ év wavtl eve. S. Peter here implies that all God- 
fearing Gentile adherents of the synagogue would be fit persons to be 
received into the Christian church. No conditions of reception beyond 
faith and righteous conduct are laid down: cf. ii. 2r; Rom. ii. 6-ro. 
Sextds, ‘accepted and acceptable’: acceptability with God is not 

‘conditioned by nationality but by the disposition of the heart. 

36. tov Aédyov, cf. Ps. cvii. 20. dy is omitted on good authority. 
Aéyov means the Gospel message sent by God through Jesus Christ to 
the Jews. For Adyos of a divine message cf. iv. 31, viii. 14, 25, Xili. 26. 
elpyyvynv, sc. the peace of God and with God made manifest through 
Jesus Christ: cf. Eph. vi. 15. otros, very emphatic, not a meaningless 
parenthesis. Christ is not on a level with the messengers of God— 
prophets and apostles—but the supreme Lord ofall. Blass would omit 
kUpios and thus makes the sentence=‘the divine message...is for all,’ 
regarding rdv Adyov as attracted into the case of év: cf. Lk. xx. 17; 
te COra X- 10; : 

37. 7O...pypa, distinguished from Aédyov: either (1) the report 
(i.e. of Jesus) which was published, or (2) pjua=the fact, ie. ‘ what 
has come to pass’: cf. v. 32 n.; Lk. ii. 15. Judaea here, as in i. 8, 
ix. 31, includes the whole of Palestine. dpfdpevos. The acc. would 
be the easier reading in agreement with pjua; the nom. is difficult. 
A similar anacoluthon occurs in Lk. xxiv. 47. Page considers that the 
participle is equivalent to an adverb: Blass that it is interpolated from 
Lk. xxiii. 5 and should be taken closely with a6’... Tovdalas. Others 
regard the passage as confused, and that dpédpevos really agrees with 
"Inoois as if S. Luke had meant to write ‘beginning from Galilee how 
Jesus was anointed.’ It must be remembered that the short con- 
densation of a long speech may really be responsible for such difficulties 
as this. 

38. “Incotv, either loosely in apposition with 7d pjua or it 
may be the object of éxpicev placed outside the dependent clause in 

‘ which avrév is inserted pleonastically, and to emphasize that Jesus of 
Nazareth is the anointed Messiah. The anointing of Christ cannot be 
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limited to the incarnation or to His baptism or even to the entrance 
on His ministry, though the context would naturally point to His 
baptism. KatadSvvacrevopévous, Jas ii. 6. The reference is primarily 
to demoniacal possession. 

39. kal pets. The whole of the Christology of the Apostles is 
based upon the double witness (1) to the actual life, teaching and work 
of Jesus of Nazareth, (2) to His resurrection from the dead, and all that 
it implied to the apostles and to the Christian church: cf. i. 8. 
Kpepaoavres, ii. 23, V. 30. 

40. epcavy yevéoOar, ‘to be made manifest,’ i.e. that He was the 
same Person as the crucified Jesus: Rom. x. 20; 1 Cor. xv. 4. 

41. ovvepayouey, Lk. xxiv. 41, 435 Jn xxi. £3. 

42. TapiyyetAev. ovros makes it clear that God Himself is the 
subject of this sentence and of the preceding. Tag: it is noticeable 
that.S. Peter does not add kal rots €@veow: there is nothing in this 
speech to shew that as yet he apprehended the controversy which was. 
to come concerning the admission of the Gentiles. otros: the repetition 
TOOTOY 40, OUTOS 42, TOUTW 43 gives emphasis: cf. Vii. 35. 6 dpiopévos 
...KptTys, ii. 23, xvii. 31. The assertion of the power and position of 
Jesus as the final Judge of men shews what a change had come over 
S. Peter’s mind: Rom. xiv. 9; 1 Pet. iv. 5; Jn v. 27. 

43- WavTa TOV micTevovTa, Rom. x. 11, iil. 22. No great distinction 
can be drawn between es airév and avr. Faith and forgiveness alike 
are open to all. 

44.. €wéteoe. The order was unusual. The Holy Spirit came 
upon a Gentile even before baptism, and baptism, the human ordinance 
ordained by Christ, followed. 

45. Ob &k TepiTopys MoTol. microl=miorevoarres, i.e. the Jews 
who had accepted faith in Christ: cf. Rom. iv. 12. In Gal. ii. 12 the 
phrase is used of the Judaizers, who held that Gentile Christian 
converts must accept the ordinances of Judaism. Saov=all who. 

46. Nadovvrwv yAdooais: clearly here used of ecstatic utterance, 
not of speaking in foreign tongues: cf. li. 3 n. dmexptOn, cf. iii. 12 n. 

47. Myte ro t8mp. The water, the Spirit and the words of 
expression of faith (cf. li. 38) are necessary to baptism. The Spirit 
had been given ‘surely (u77) no one can withhold the water.’ For 
ware cf. Lk. vi. 39. ' 

48. mpooéragev: perhaps Philip performed the rite. For S. Paul’s 
custom cf. 1 Cor. 1. 17. 
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Cu. x1. S, PETER’s DEFENCE aT JERUSALEM 
OF HIS ConpucT. © 1-18. 


1. "Hkovoay. The Bezan text is much expanded. ‘Peter then 
after a considerable time wished to go to Jerusalem. and after he had 
summoned the brethren and strengthened them, making a long discourse, 
he passed through the country districts teaching them until he reached® 
Jerusalem and announced to them the grace of God.’ 

2. Svekplvovro, ‘contended’: cf. v.12, x. 20n. The difficulties of 
the infant church increase with ‘its growth—murmuring, covetousness, 
simony, party spirit and contention. The strict Jewish Christians, and 
especially those of the sect of the Pharisees, were shocked and alarmed 
at the admission of a Gentile into the church without full compliance 
with the law, and the great controversy thus began. 

3. ouvébayev. To the Jew the world was divided into ‘ circum- 
cised’ and ‘uncircumcised,’ and to eat with the latter meant -pollution. 
For S, Peter’s subsequent conduct cf. Gal. ii. 11-19. 

4. ap—dpevos. The careful and exact repetition of the whole 
narrative shews how important the case of Cornelius was in S. Luke’s 
judgment. S. Peter does not deny the charge but simply narrates the 
events to the church and leaves them to see for themselves that it was 
under the sanction of the divine will that Cornelius had been baptized. 
It is clear that at this point S. Peter regarded the admission of Cornelius 
as an ‘isolated case, and although the great principle of the: equal 
admission of Gentile with Jewish Christians was really raised, the issues 
were not fully understood and the controversy turned on the minor 
details of the eating of meat. 

6. Katevdovy kal elSov. Note the change of tenses; ‘I. was ob- 
serving and saw.’ Karavoely implies mental absorption. 

12. ot &. The number is only mentioned here. They had come 
to Jerusalem to support S. Peter. 

14. évots...cov. A further addition to the narrative in ch. x. 

16. *Iwdvys, cf. i. 5n. The gift of the Holy Spirit promised 
to the disciples had come to them at Pentecost (éy dpxq): it had. un- 
mistakably, come to Cornelius: if then Cornelius had received the real 
spiritual gift before baptism, what should hinder the, bestowal of the 
rite of baptism? 

17. moredoaow, note the aorist. Tr. ‘when we accepted the 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.’ Both avro?s and huiy are in agreement 
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with the participle. éy@ tls, ‘Who was I that I should—.’ The 
English language will not admit as Greek does of the double question 
in one phrase, (1) I, who was I? (2) was I able to—? ‘The Bezan text 
adds—‘That he should not give the Holy Spirit to them that have 
believed on him.’ 
18. @édfarav. The cessation of hostility was followed by accla- 
mation. Some very good MSS. read éddéag¢ov. “Apa, ‘then,’ Lk. xi. 
*20, 48. S. Luke thus sums up the conclusion of the narrative before 
passing to a new subject. dpa cannot stand first in a sentence in 
classical Greek. ets wv either with @dwxev, Jn iv. 143 cf. Rom. v. 21; 
or with “erdvoay, repentance (leading) to life. 


EXTENSION OF THE GOSPEL TO PHOENICIA, CYPRUS 
AND ANTIOCH. 19-26. 


19. Ot pév ody. A general statement followed by jody dé tives, a 
particular incident. S. Luke clearly recalls viii. 4. This is the fourth 
consequence of the persecution of Stephen, cf. ix. 1,32. 84A@ov. The 
progress of the Gospel had been from Jerusalem to Caesarea and the 
cities of the Philistian plain, and then northward along the coast 
probably by sea touching at Ptolemais, Tyre and Sidon on the Phoe- 
nician seaboard, culminating in Cyprus to the west, and Antioch to the 
north. *Avrioxelas. Antioch which lay upon the banks of the Orontes, 
15 miles from the port of Seleucia, was the third city in the world. 
It had been founded by Seleucus Nicator, 300 B.c., and while ‘mainly 
Syrian in population it was Greek in culture: the government was in 
the hands of the Romans. There was also a large and flourishing 
Jewish population. Antioch vied with Corinth in its evil reputation— 
and it is significant that two of the most cosmopolitan and wicked 
cities were seized upon almost at the outset as starting-points in the 
spread of the Gospel. The church at Antioch was destined to become 
the great Greek or Hellenistic church, occupying a place midway 
between the church at Jerusalem and the Gentile churches founded 
by S. Paul. 

20. ‘“EAAnvords. The text seems to mark a contrast between 
*Tovdalovs and ‘EAAnviords, whereas the regular contrast is between 
“EBpatos and‘ E\Aqviorgs and "Lovdaios and"E\Nyv. As "Iovdatos obviously 
includes "E\AqvicrHs it is only possible to get over the difficulty by 
translating «ai ‘especially.’ “EAXnvas however has good authority 
(NAD) and is adopted by R.V. though rejected by W.H. Thus the 
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Gospel was preached at Antioch both to Jews and Greeks, i.e. 
Gentiles. 

21. xelp Kuplov, iv. 28, 30, xiii. 11; Lk. i. 66. 

_ 22. €améoredkav. Barnabas was sent on an official mission, just 
as Peter and John had gone through Samaria, cf. viii. 14, ix. 30.. The 
apostles had not as yet gone beyond the bounds of Judaea; but they 
claimed a paternal authority over all Christians. 

23. THY Xap...éexdpyn. Note the assonance and alliteration. 
mapekdder, cf. iv. 36n. ty mpobdoe tTHS Kapdias, ‘with purpose of 
heart,’ i.e. of mind, xxvii. 13. 

24. aviyp...1lorews. The goodness and spiritual power of Barnabas 
bear fruit in the increase of the church. 

25. é&mA@ev. Barnabas evidently thought that S. Paul was most 
qualified to deal with the situation at Antioch, since he had presented 
him to the apostles at Jerusalem, ix. 27. The long interval was now 
over and S. Luke approaching the close of the history of the acts of 
Peter prepares the way for the beginning of the acts of Paul. 

26. Kal évavrov, kal emphasizes. éviavrov, ‘actually,’ this usage 
however is not found in N.T.; some MSS. omit it. cvvaxOyvav. 
avrovs = Barnabas and Paul, with which cuvayOfvar is somewhat awk- 
wardly constructed. Tr. ‘They were united together (i.e. with other 
believers) in the assemblies of the church,’ cf. xili. 44. xpnpatloar. 
xXpnuarteew means ‘to do business’ and so ‘to take a name from one’s 
business’ and so simply ‘to be called,’ Rom. vii. 3. For its meaning 
of giving a divine response, cf. Lk. ii. 26. Xpirtiavots. IfS. Luke 
was a native of Antioch, the detail is of greater interest as claiming 
for Antioch the origin, albeit originally in derision, of the name 
‘Christian.’ The Christians called themselves wa@nral, dytor, ddeApol 
miorol. The Jews called them Nafwpatu or 7 atpeots atrn. Xpioriavds 
is used contemptuously in 1 Pet. iv. 16; Acts xxvi. 28. The termination 
-cavés, though characteristically Latin, cf. Caesariani, Mariani, etc., is 
also Greek, and the title was probably invented as a nickname by the 
natives of Antioch and not by the Roman authorities. The name 
soon became common, cf. guos Christianos vulgus appellabat, Tac. 
Ann. XV. 44. By the time of Ignatius the name was accepted by the 
Christians themselves as a title of honour. It is likely that the original: 
form was Xpyoriavés and the Antiochenes confused xpyords, good, 
worthy, with Xpucrés. Suetonius speaks of the followers of Chrestus: 

‘in any case the name was originally contemptuous. 
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PROPHECY OF AGABUS: VISIT OF BARNABAS AND 
PAUL: TO JERUSALEM. § 27-30. 


27.. mpopytar. Cf. xiii. 1. Barnabas and Saul and Silas are all 
spoken of by this title. In 1 Cor. xii. 28 and elsewhere the prophets 
stand next to the apostles. The gift of prediction cannot be excluded 
but the prophet was primarily an inspired interpreter of the mind and 
will of God. 

28. ”AyaBos, cf. xxi. 10, 11. The Bezan text has a remarkable 
addition here which indicates the presence of S. Luke at Antioch. ‘And 
there was great rejoicing (aya\Niagws), and when we were gathered 
together (cuvectpaupévwy dé judy) one of them named Agabus spake.’ 
Auscv, masc. in Lk. iv. 25, but in Doric usage and later Greek fem. 
as here and in Lk. xv. 14. There is ample evidence from Roman 
historians, Tacitus (dz. x11. 43), Suetonius (Claudius xviii.) and 
Dion Cassius that a widespread famine took place during the reign of 
Claudius. | Although there is no evidence that it covered the whole 
extent of the Roman Empire which was coextensive with ‘ the civilized 
world’ (i otkouuévn, cf. xxiv. 5; Lk. iv. 5), Josephus mentions a 
famine in Judaea, A.D. 44. éml KAav8lov, Roman emperor, 41~54 A.D. 

29. KaQds edaropeitd tis, ‘as each man was prospering,’ cf. 1 Cor. _ 
xvi. 2. This is the first mention of the collections for the Church at 
Jerusalem which appear so prominently in the letters of S. Paul, cf. 
Acts xxiv.'17, and esp. 2 Cor. viii., ix. ®pioav as if of wabnratl had 
preceded. Stakovfav, cf. vi. 1 n. 

30. Tots mperBurépovs. The expression occurs here for the first 
time, cf. xv, 2, 4, 6, xvi. 4. We should have expected that the 
apostles would have received the contributions (viii. 14), but it is 
possible that in consequence of the Herodian persecution they were 
not in the city. The elders were obviously appointed in the early 
Christian community on account of their analogous position in the 
Jewish synagogue: they were not merely officials with administrative 
power. but soon acquired a position as officers of the church with 
spiritual duties; Jas v. 14; 1 Thess. v. 12-14; Acts xx. 17. It is 
doubtful whether any distinction in N.T. can be drawn between 
mpeoBvrepos and éricxoros. Zadbdov. It is now widely held that this 
visit is to be identified with the visit recorded in Gal. ii. 1-10 on 
the ground that it must have preceded the council (Acts xv.), of ' 
which there is no mention in the Epistle, as then the question of the, 
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circumcision was settled. S. Paul gives the following details of the visit. 
(1) It was 14 years after his first visit, or after his conversion. (2) Titus 
(who was a Greek) as well as Barnabas accompanied him. (3) He laid 
before the leaders of the church—James and Peter and John—the 
Gospel he preached to the Gentiles‘and they recognized the equality 
of the Gentile church, which Paul strongly defended against bitter foes. 
(4) They only requested one thing, ‘that they should remember the 
poor.’ Others adhere to the old view that the third visit, Acts xv. 4, 
synchronizes with the visit of Gal. ii. 1-10. 


CH. xu. PERSECUTION OF THE APOSTLES BY 
Herop. His DeaTuH. 1-24. 


1. ‘HpwSys. Herod Agrippa I was the grandson of Herod the 
Great. He had been brought up at Rome in close friendship with 
the young Caligula and at his accession was appointed king over the 
territories of Philip and Galilee and Peraea. At the death of Caligula 
Agrippa helped to secure the succession of Claudius, and Judaea and 
Samaria were added to his dominions, A.D. 41. He shewed a keen 
desire to foster Jewish laws and customs and keep in favour with the 
Jews, Josephus At. x1x. 7.3. He bore the titles, uéyas puddkaioap, ev- 
oeBys kal didopwuatos. Kakooal tivas. No general persecution ensued. 
Herod almost certainly from political motives (v. 3) suddenly attacked 
the leaders of the church, hitherto befriended by the people (viii. 1), 
and any further persecution was cut short by his death. 

2. “IdxwBov tov adeAdov "Iwdvov. The only mention of James 
the son of Zebedee outside the Gospels, where he is thrice spoken of 
(Mk v. 37; Mt. xvii. 1, xxvi. 37) as a member of the inmost circle 
of our Lord’s disciples. He was the first of the apostles to suffer 
martyrdom (Mt. xx. 23). jhe brevity of S. Luke’s account is due to 
the fact that the death of James, unlike the death of Stephen, had 
no special effect upon the cause of the Gospel. 

3. mporébero ovAdaPetv. A Hebraism, Lk. xx. 12. qoav 88 
jpépar tov a{vpwy. This parenthetical note accounts for (r) The 
apprehension of Peter with a view to his being put to death after the 
festival was over. (2) The desire of Herod to win favour with the Jews 
at a time when the city was thronged. The feast of unleavened bread 
lasted from the 14th to 21st of Nisan. The Passover lamb was eaten 
on the first day, Ex. xii, 143 Lk. xxii, 1, 
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4. mdoas. Cl. Gk méfw, cf. Lk. vi. 38. téooapow terpadiors. 
The night was divided into four watches, each quaternion was in 
charge of the prisoner during one watch. Two soldiers were in the 
cell with the prisoner and two kept watch outside. dvayayetv, i.e. 
before the tribunal. t@® daw, i.e. in their presence and for their 
pleasure. 

5. 6 pev ovv Ilérpos. The real antithesis is not to be found in 
mpocevxy 6€ but inv. 6, ore dé. Tr. ‘So then...and prayer. But when.’ 

6. Ty...ekelvy, i.e. the night before the day fixed for the trial after 
the feast of unleavened bread was over. advoerw Svoly. The Roman 
custom was followed of chaining him to two soldiers, cf. xxi. 33. 
ptAakés te. The other two soldiers of the quaternion. 

7. éméorn, a favourite word of S. Luke, implies a sudden appear- 
ance, Lk. ii. g. otkypatt. Used in cl. Gk of any kind of room. Here 
of the cell in the prison. Dem. and Thuc. use it in a similar sense. 
matatas. As incl. Gk the aorist of rUmrw is thus supplied. 7yerpev, 
“aroused him.’ 

8. Zaoar, ‘Put on thy girdle. He had laid aside his upper 
garments and his sandals and had loosened his under-garments before 
he went to sleep. 

g. Sd rod dyyéXov. The angel was God’s instrument (6d), — 
inlay We 95 

Io, mpwrnv...devtépay, ‘first and second ward.’ Either parts of 
the castle of Antonia or the regular sentries on guard. é€edOdvres. 
The Bezan text graphically adds, ‘They went down the seven steps.’ 
The steps from the castle of Antonia, xxi. 35, 40, led not into the city 
but into the temple courts. 

II. €v €avtT@ yevopevos, ‘when he came to himself.” Opposed to 
év éxordoet (cf. x. 10), ie. he was fully awake and realized (cvviday, v. 12) 
what had actually happened, cf. Lk. xv. 17. 

12, Maptlas. As there is no mention of Mark’s father, Mary may 
have been a widow of means. Her house ‘was possibly one of the first 
‘house-churches,’ Col. iv. 15. “Iwdvov...Mdpkov. He is more usually 
known by his Roman praenomen, but the full title is given three times 
in the Acts, xii. 12, 25, xv. 37. He was the cousin of Barnabas and 
closely associated with S. Peter (1 Pet. v. 13) under whose oversight he 
wrote his Gospel. Tradition has associated him with the young man 
who fled in the garden of Gethsemane, Mk xiv. 51. He accompanied 
Barnabas and Saul to Antioch, and on the first missionary journey, but 
deserted them in Pamphylia. He was afterwards reconciled and was 
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with S. Paul in Rome during his imprisonment; Col. iv. 10; Philem. 
24; 2 Tim. iv. 11. He is believed to have spent the last years of 
his life at Alexandria whence, according to tradition, his bones' were 
finally brought to Venice. S. Luke probably learnt the details of 
S. Peter’s escape from Mark himself. \ 

13. KpotoavTos, i.e. the gate of the passage leading from the street 
to the inner court; cf. x. 17; Mt. xxvi. 71. Hv Ovpav rod mudavos. 
As doors opened outwards it was necessary to knock on the street door 
both on entering («povew) and on leaving (kporeiv), cf. Luke xiii. 25. 
kpovew and vmaxovew are both classical. mavd(oKn, cf. Jn xviii. 17. 

15. Matvy. Used here only in an ordinary colloquial sense, cf. 
Xxvl.24. Suc xuplfero, ‘she kept strongly affirming,’ a strong word, cf. 
Lk. xxii. 59. “O dyyeAds err atrod. They thought that S. Peter’s 
guardian angel had assumed his form and voice. The belief in a 
guardian angel assigned to each person from birth was held by the 
Pharisees; cf. Mt. xviii. 10; Tobit iv. 21. The Roman conception of 
the ‘genius’ of a man and the Greek idea of the datywv yevéOdu0s point 
to a similar belief. 

17. kataceoas, cf. xiii. 16, xix. 33, xxi. 40, 1.e. beckoning by a 
downward movement of the hand to keep silence. *“IaxaéBw: clearly 
the ‘Lord’s brother,’ as may be inferred from Acts xv. 13, where he 
presides at the council as the official head of the church at Jerusalem; 
Ciealsouxxi, 185) (Gal.vi 10, 11. Ole Cor, xv. 7. Ele is. to, bevdis- 
tinguished from the apostle the son of Alphaeus. ets érepov téarov. 
Whether he left Jerusalem cannot be known. He may have visited 
Antioch, Gal. ii. 11, in the interval before his return to the council, 
Acts xv. 

18. Tdpaxos ovK dAtyos. Litotes, cf. xix. 11, 23. The ‘con- 
sternation’ of the guards was natural as they were held responsible with 
their own lives for the lives of their prisoners, cf. xxvii. 42. Tl dpa. 
dpa intensifies 7é: ‘ what could have happened to Peter?’ 

19. dvakplvas. Of a judicial enquiry; iv. 9, xxiv. 8; Lk. xxiii. 14. 
dmayOyvat, ‘to be carried off to execution,’ cf. Mt. xxvii. 31; Lk. 
xxiii. 26. k«ateA@av. Herod usually resided at Jerusalem, but Caesarea 
was the centre of Roman influence. Josephus records that the festival 
at which Agrippa was stricken with a mortal disease was held in 
honour of the safe return of the emperor Claudius, probably from his 
abortive expedition to Britain: but it is equally probable that Agrippa 
went down to settle the dispute with the Tyrians. 

20. Ovpopaxev: a late Greek word used by Polybius in the sense 
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of ‘fighting desperately,’ ‘quarrelling fiercely.” The latter sense is 
applicable here as Agrippa would not have had any power to go to 
war with the Tyrians and Sidonians. The dispute was connected with 
commercial interests. Tuptlots kal 2uSwvlors. Tyre and Sidon were 
the most important cities on the Phoenician coast and famous trading 
centres. As in the days of Solomon they depended for their food- 
supply partly on the corn of Palestine, 1 Kings v. 9-11. After the rise 
of the Macedonian empire and the foundation of Antioch and Seleucia 
Tyre had declined in importance, and to-day neither has any con- 
- siderable trade or population. Agrippa had evidently cut off the corn- 
supply and this brought the Tyrians and Sidonians to sue for pardon. 
meloayrtes, probably with bribes. tov éml Tov Kott@vos, ‘the chamber- 
lain,’ who was responsible for the king’s bedchamber, and therefore for 
his safety. 

aI. Takty St ypépa. Josephus, who makes no mention of the 
Tyrian embassy, says that Herod was struck down on the second day 
of the festival which was held in the theatre. Herod in a shining'robe 
of silver was a conspicuous figure upon the royal throne (@#ua) and was 
hailed by the multitude as a god. Suddenly catching sight of an owl 
sitting on one of the ropes of the awning of the theatre, he was terrified 
at the omen, and seized with sudden severe pains which in five days 
caused his death, Amt. XIX. 8. 2. mpds adrous, i.e. the ambassadors. 

23. émdratev...dyyekos Kuplov. Note the contrast -with wv. 7. 
In the O.T. the sudden death of the impious is attributed to divine 
judgment and this phrase is used, 2 Kings xix. 35, of the destruction 
of the host of Sennacherib. Sxev tHv Sétav. Josephus says that the 
king accepted the flattery of the multitude. okwAnkéBpwros. The 
tyrant Antiochus Epiphanes, 2 Macc. ix. 5, 9, and Herod the Great, 
Joseph. Anz. xvil. 6. 5, died of this same loathsome disease, which 
was regarded aS a punishment for pride and arrogance and cruelty. 
e€epugev, not necessarily immediately. S. Luke’s narrative is not so 
detailed as that of Josephus, though the latter omits any allusion to 
divine judgments. 

24. “O 8& Noyos. The spread of the Gospel is in strong contrast 
with the death of the persecutor; for the rubric of progress cf. vi. 7 
Xenote 
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PART IV. xii. 25—xvi. 5. 
THE GROWTH OF GENTILE CHRISTIANITY. 


(a) Extension of the Gospel to Cyprus, Pamphylia and South 
Galatia. xili—xiv. | 

(6) The conflict between Gentile and Jewish Christianity ; the 

council at Jerusalem and return to Antioch. xv. 1~3§, 

(c) Confirmation of the churches in Syria and Cilicia and South 

Galatia. xv. 36—xvi. 5. 

(a) Itinerary of first missionary journey : (1) Barnabas and Saul with 
Mark leave Antioch in Syria. xiii. 1-3. (2) Cyprus; visit to Salamis 
and across the island to Paphos—preaching of the Gospel to the pro- 
consul by Paul; Elymas the sorcerer. xiii. 4-12. (3) Pamphylia; they 
pass through Perga; Mark returns. xiii. 13-14@. (4) Phrygia-Galatica ; 
Pisidian Antioch; conflict with the Jews; Paul’s sermon, he turns to the 
Gentiles ; Iconium; more persecution from the Jews. xiii. 14 d—xiv. 7. 
(5) Lycaonia-Galatica; Lystra; healing of the lame man; Paul and Bar- 
nabas worshipped as Zeus and Hermes; hostility of the Jews ; stoning of 
Paul; Derbe. xiv. 8-20. (6) Return journey: by the same route to 
Attalia and thence by sea to Antioch; confirmation of the churches ; 
appointment of elders; Paul and Barnabas report the progress of their 
work at Antioch. xiv. 21-28. 

(6) The dispute between the members of the Jerusalem church 
and the champions of Gentile Christianity leads to the council at 
Jerusalem ; the decree sent in writing to the churches at Antioch and in 
Syria and Cilicia. xv. 1-35. 

(c) The second missionary journey: Paul and Silas start from 
Antioch and visit the churches of Syria and Cilicia and South Galatia 
and deliver the decree ; Barnabas and Mark go to Cyprus. xv. 36— 
XVIe Be 

The following points should be observed : 

(a) Dates: The journey occupied about two years but the date 
cannot be fixed with certainty: A.D. 45-47 (Ramsay), 47-49 (Turer) ; 
the council probably took place in 49 (48) followed very shortly by the 
second journey. 

(4) Methods and plan: S. Paul has a definite plan and utilizes the 
Roman organization of the world for the spread of the Gospel. 

(1) Three provinces are visited, Cyprus, Pamphylia and Galatia (South). 
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A short time was spent in Cyprus, which had already been visited 
(xi. 19), and the main work was done in S. Galatia. (2) S. Paul 
follows the great high roads and establishes churches at important 
centres. (3) He always works first in the Jewish synagogues and 
extends his work to the Gentiles. (4) He consolidates his work by 
revisiting his converts, and in this case before the further extension of” 
the Gospel he twice revisits the S. Galatian churches: for although the 
second occasion belongs to the second*missionary journey, from the point 
of view of the extension of the Gospel it clearly should be associated 
with this section, as S. Luke shews by the ‘rubric of progress’ (xvi. 5). 

(c) Results: The establishment of independent churches amongst 
the Gentiles in closer touch with the church at Antioch than with the 
church at Jerusalem was assured as well as S. Paul’s position as the 
apostle of the Gentiles. But the supervision of the mother church is 
not repudiated and the position of the Gentile churches is established 
at the council. The conflict between S. Paul and the Jews and Jewish, 
Christians was sharp and acute, and if the epistle to the Galatians can 
be assigned to this period it shews conclusively how great were his 
difficulties and how strongly he strove for the supremacy of the salvation 
through grace by faith over obedience to the law. 


THE CHURCH AT ANTIOCH. THE First MISSIONARY 
JOURNEY. xii. 25—xill. 1-3. 


25. wvmréotpepav eis “Lepoveadyp. Though the best MSS. have 
els R.V. reads é€, which gives the natural meaning required. Rack- 
ham takes tréorpeway els’I. as referring back to xi. 30 and the aorist 
participles following the verb as referring to subsequent events. Tr. 
‘Barnabas and Saul returned to Jerusalem and fulfilled their ministry 
and took with them John,’ cf. xvi. 6, xxii. 24.. It might be possible if 
els = ev to take eds I. with rAnpwoayres, i.e. they returned after fulfilling 
their mission in Jerusalem, taking with them John. This would avoid 
the difficulty of a pointless repetition, cf. xi. 30, and get over the 
difficulty of the absence of any connecting particle between the parti- 
ciples. In any case S. Luke leaves it to be inferred that they returned 
to Antioch. Ramsay considers that Paul and Barnabas did not simply 
deliver the money but took part in its distribution and did not leave Jeru- 
salem till A.D. 47. S. Paul uses dvaxovla of the collection, Rom. xv. 31, 
and elsewhere hoya, xdpts, Kowwvia. Tov émukAnPévra. Mark was well 
acquainted with Greek, and would be useful as ascribe, cf. 2 Tim. iv. 11. 
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XIIL. 1. Kata tHy otocay éxxAnolay, in the church that was there; 
cf. xi. 22. The church had developed and become the centre from which 
Christianity spread amongst the Gentiles. mpogyrat kal 88aocKador, 
xi. 27.3 cf. 1 Cor. xii. 28; Eph.ii. 20. Not all teachers were prophets, 
but all prophets who edified the church were teachers. Some consider 
that Barnabas, Symeon and Lucius were ‘prophets,’ and Manaen and 
Saul teachers. Barnabas, the delegate of the church at Jerusalem, stands 
first, Saul, probably because he was the youngest, last. Nothing is 
known of Symeon and Lucius beyond the mention of their names here. 
otvtpopos = ‘ brought up with,’ ‘foster-brother.” Manaen was probably 
the confidential friend of Herod Antipas, and it is quite possible that 
S. Luke’s knowledge of the Herodian family has been derived from 
him, Lik. vili. 3. 

2. Aevrovpyovvtwv. Necrovpyety in LXX. is used (1) of the services 
of priests and Levites, cf. Heb. viii. 2; (2) of the general service to God 
orman. In N.T. the word is used in its widest sense to denote any 
service, esp. of the relief of the poor, Rom. xv. 27; Phil. ii. 25. Here 
it certainly includes the ministration of public worship, e.g. preach- 
ing and teaching and prayer. vyortevdvtwv, prayer and fasting were 
closely associated together. In the Didache viii. fasting is enjoined on 
the baptiser and the candidate before baptism, and it was natural that 
prayer and fasting should precede as here the setting apart for a special 
mission; cf. x. 30, xiv. 23. ¢lmev TO mvedpa, the Holy Spirit spoke 
through the mouth of one of the ‘prophets.’ “Adoploare 8 por, Rom. 
i. 1; Gal. i. 15. 69 emphasizes the imperative, wor is an ethic dative. 
6 for els 6, cf. v. 39; 1. 21. 

3. embévres...dmé\voay. The formal laying on of hands was by 
the prophets, teachers and the leaders of the church. In the English 
church in the rules for the ordination of priests, all in priest’s orders 
who are present lay their hands on the bishop’s hands in the case of 
each deacon admitted to the priesthood. There is no reason to suppose 
that the laying on of hands at Antioch conflicted with the special claims 
of S. Paul to his apostleship; cf. ix. 15; Gal. i. r: though it is 
noticeable that S. Luke only calls Barnabas and Paul ‘apostles’ after 
this appointment and during the first mission (xiv. 4). The church gave 
its solemn recognition to the special call of the apostles. 
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CYPRUS. 4-12. 


4. pav obv, answered by dueAPdvres 5é in v. 6. KaTHAov, went 
down, i.e. from Antioch to the port.on the coast. ZeAevklav: built by 
the first. Seleucus, situated 16 miles from Antioch at the mouth of the 
Orontes. Kimpov. Cypriotes had ministered to the early converts 
at Antioch, xi. 19, 20, and it was natural that Cyprus, especially 
as Barnabas was a Cypriote, should be the first objective of the 
apostles. 

5. évy Zadapive. Salamis was a port on the east coast of Cyprus 
(Famagousta) and contained a large Jewish colony. It was named 
after the more famous isle of Salamis, whence Teucer the son of 
Telamon was exiled to Cyprus. é@v tats cvvaywyats. It was S. Paul’s 
habitual custom to preach first in the synagogues to the Jewish colony, 
ix. 20, xiv. I, xvii. 2, xviii. 4, 19, xix. 8; Rom. i. 16. tanpérny, cf. 
Lk. iv. 20; used of the chazzan, or minister of the synagogue. Mark 
would be serviceable in various ways and would set the two apostles 
free to preach, e.g. he may have performed the services of teaching the 
children and of baptizing. 

6. AvedOdvres 8 SAnV THY vaGoV, i.e. making a missionary tour 
through the whole island. déceNet is used in nine cases in this sense in 
the Acts. ILddov, i.e. New Paphos, the chief town of the island and the 
residence of the Roman governor. Old Paphos, IaNairagos, contained 
a famous temple of Aphrodite. pdyov. Both S. Paul and S. Peter 
encountered ‘ magicians or wizards,’ cf. viii. 9, xix. 13. The magicians 
were reverenced by Easterns, cf. Mt. ii. 1, but the word was used 
amongst the Westerns only in a bad sense. Barjesus was a wizard, a 
false prophet and a Jew, known to the Greeks as Elymas, cf. viii. 9. 

7. 6s tv, ie. in the train of Sergius Paulus the proconsul, one 
of his comztes. The epithet cvveréds seems to shew that Sergius Paulus 
was not under his influence, but he utilized the presence of Barjesus 
probably to gain some further acquaintance with Jewish and Oriental 
religion. dy8vmdte, ‘ proconsul,’ i.e. the governor of a senatorial pro- 
vince. A Greek inscription discovered at Soloi is dated é? IavXov... 
(dv@)urdrov, confirming S. Luke’s accuracy. Cyprus had formerly been 
an imperial province, but was restored to the senate by Augustus: 
mporkaderdpevos. He regarded them as travelling teachers. This 
is the first occasion on which the Gospel was presented before a Roman 
aristocrat. 

8. *Edtpas. The Bezan text has ‘Erouds=ready. ’°ENtjuas is 
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probably a Greek corruption of either the Aramaic alima=strong, or 
Arabic saliém=wise, probably the latter, as the magians were ‘wise 
men.’ Stacrpépar, ‘to turn aside’; cf. Lk. ix. 41; Phil. ii, 15. The 
Bezan text adds, ‘since he heard them gladly.’ 

g. 6 Kal ITatdos. Henceforward the Jewish convert Saul dis- 
appears and Paul the Gentile apostle takes his place. The mention of 
the name Paul in the same passage as the Roman, Sergius Paulus, who 
probably belonged to the famous Aemilian house, is only a coincidence, 
and there is no ground for supposing that Paul took his Roman name 
now for the first time. Many Jews had a Jewish and a Gentile name, 
Acts 1. 23, Xll. 25, xill. 1, and S. Luke thus briefly indicates the outlook 
of the apostle destined to be the founder of churches which admitted 
converts independently of the Jewish faith. In his own epistles S. Paul 
always uses his Gentile name. 

10. padvovpylas. Hellenistic: ‘villainy,’ ‘wickedness.’ The 
padvoupyés is the easy-going careless man who easily falls into wicked- 
ness and deceit, cf. xviii. 14. Note the contrast with rAnodels rvevuaros 
aylov. vit StaBdAov. He who called himself son of Jesus is denounced 
by S. Paul as the son of the slanderer, Mt. xiii. 38. mwavtds, macys, 
maons, repeated for emphasis. The frequent use of més is a character- 
istic of S. Luke’s style. tds 680vs...rds evOelas, ‘the straight ways of 
the Lord’ (a frequent expression in O.T.), are contrasted with the 
crooked paths of men, Ez. xxxill. 17. The mission of the Baptist was 
to make the crooked ways straight, Lk. i. 76, iii. 5, and cf. Isaiah xl. 
4, xlii. 16. In seeking to turn aside the proconsul from the straight- 
forward sincerity of the Gospel message Elymas was making the straight 
ways crooked. 

11. xélp Kvplov, cf. xi. 21. The hand of the Lord was strong 
to smite as well as to save. Elymas sinned against the light and 
S. Paul invokes divine chastisement upon him. dxpt karpod, until a 
season, i.e. the#time when God would restore his sight, cf. Lk. iv. 13. 
axdvs kal oxdtos. The two words—cloud and darkness—afford a 
technical medical description of total blindness. Ancient Greek medical 
writers use both words of diseases of the eye. 

12. émlorevoey. Either (1) accepted the faith, or (2) was con- 
vinced, i.e. by the miracle and teaching of S. Paul. If Sergius Paulus 
had been baptized S. Luke would probably have stated the fact, cf, viii. 
38, x. 48, etc. The conversion of a Roman proconsul of one of the 
most famous aristocratic families in the annals of Rome, as the first- 
fruits of the mission of the Gentiles, would have been a striking fact in 
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the spread of the Gospel. However the statement of S. Luke hardly 
warrants the assumption that the proconsul became a full convert. 
He was amazed at the teaching about the Lord (cf. Lk. iv. 32) and 
turned away from the false teaching of Elymas. 


PERGA AND ANTIOCH OF PISsIDIA: SPEECH OF S. PAUL. 
13 AMe 


. 13. ’Avax@évres. dyw and its compounds are characteristic of 
S. Luke: dvdyouat is here used in its technical classical sense of ‘setting 
sail.’ The ancients for purposes of expression conceived of the shore as 
the lowest point, and so they ‘went up’ into the country (dvaBatvw) and 
set out (dvdryouat) to sea. KardyeoOa and xaredOeiv are similarly used. 
ot mept Iladdov, tr. Paul and his companions. Henceforth S. Paul 
takes the lead and is mentioned, first, except in xiv. I4, xv. 12, 25. 
Ilépynv, 24 miles from the mouth of the river Cestrus. The province 
is named in the-genitive (partitive) in accordance with classical usage. 
*Twdvys, cf. xv. 38. Various reasons have been given for the return of 
Mark. (1) He resented the supersession of his cousin Barnabas. 
(2) He shunned ‘the perilous journey into the interior. (3) A desire to 
return to take care of his mother. (4) Mark was not in sympathy with 
the wider mission to the Gentiles. 

14. SedOdvres. The route lay across the Pisidian highlands, and 
Ramsay strongly argues that in passing through the region S. Paul was 
‘in perils of rivers and in perils of robbers,’ 2 Cor. xi. 26. Antioch is 
roo miles from Perga. *“Avridxevav. ‘ Pisidian Antioch,’ so called to 
distinguish it from Syrian Antioch, though it was actually in Phrygia 
and on the border of Pisidia. It had been founded by Seleucus Nicator, 
and in B.C. 6 it was made a colonia by Augustus. Ramsay supposes 
that Paul was attacked by a malarial fever at Perga, and hastened 
to the higher altitudes, and he finds support for this in Gal. iv. 13. 
It is now very widely held that the epistle to the Galatians was 
addressed to the converts of the cities in the south of the Roman 
province of Galatia which were visited by S. Paul in his first and second 
journeys. 

15. THY dvayvwow...mpopytav. Two lessons were read in the 
synagogues (1) from the Pentateuch, (2) from the prophets, which in- 
cluded the older historical books. ot dpxtovvaywyot. Lk. xiii. 14. 
These officials were responsible for the procedure of the services and for 
the discipline of the synagogue. Any layman might be called upon to 
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read and expound the Scriptures in the synagogue: and the invitation 
was naturally extended to Paul and Barnabas. Cf. Lk. iv. 16. ”Av8pes 
dbeddol. dvdpes is a polite prefix of courteous address in Greek. 
S. Paul’s first recorded speech at Pisidian Antioch follows the line of the 
early addresses of S. Peter and the historical retrospect of S. Stephen. 
S. Luke may have owed the account of the speech either to S. Paul 
himself or one of his followers, and it is introduced here as a charac- 
teristic utterance of S. Paul. The message of the apostles was the 
simple presentation of the truth that Jesus was the Messiah of Jewish 
expectation and that He had been crucified and had risen from the dead. 
It was essential though to shew how the history and prophecy of the 
Old Testament pointed to Jesus and that the long preparatory stage 
culminated in His coming. 

16. ot of., i.e. the Gentile portion of the audience, x. 2, xiii. 43, 
BO, ExVieigy etc, ; 

17- “O Qeds... IrpandA. Jehovah was the universal God, but in a 
special sense the God of Israel’ S. Paul, when he became a Christian, 
still clung to the theocratic privileges of his race. 2 Cor. xi. 22; Rom. 
ix. 6. tooev, ‘exalted.’ It is difficult to limit the application. It is 
taken to refer to (1) increase of numbers, cf. vii. 17, (2) the exaltation 
of the people under Joseph, (3) the miraculous events connected with 
the deliverance from Egypt. Cf. Lk. i. 52; 2 Cor. xi. 7: in both 
passages vW@ is contrasted with ramrew&. maporklg, vii. 6 n. perd 
Bpaxlovos. A Hebraistic expression common in O.T. Ps. cxxxvi. 12 
and cf. Lk. i. §1. 

18. érpotropdpycey, ‘suffered he their manners,’ i.e. endured their 
conduct; v.1l. érpopodpépnyoer, i.e. ‘carried them as a nursing father.’ 
Both readings give excellent sense and are true to the facts. érpomro- 
g¢épnoe is probably the original expression both here and in LXX., 
Deut. i. 31. The perversity of Israel. and the patient love of God are 
both evident in the narrative of the wanderings. 

19. KaQeddv, either ‘destroyed’ or ‘cast down’ from their supre- 
macy. Cf. Lk. i. 52; Deut. vii. 1. os @reot, either ‘ within the space 
of about 450 years ’—dative of time within which, or ‘for the space...’ 
—dat. for accus. of duration of time, cf. viii. 11. The years were 
popularly supposed to have been made up of (1) 400 years in Egypt, 
(2) 40 years wandering, (3) 10 years conquest, cf. vii. 6. If cat werd 
Tatra precedes, as in T.R., then the 450 years will cover the period of 
the judges, which is computed by adding together the amount of years 
of the several judgeships; this is at variance with the statement that 
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Solomon began his temple 480 years after the exodus. 1 Kings vi. 1. 
The whole subject of the O.T. chronology is involved in difficulties. 

21. KdKeiOev, only here of time in N.T. éry tecoepdxovta, cf. 
Jos. Ant. VI. 14. 9. The number is not given in O.T. 

22. petactyoas, i.e. from the position of king, 1 Sam. xv. 23. Cf. 
Lk. xvi. 4. Epov AavelS, a combination of Ps. Ixxxix. 20 and 
1 Sam, xiii. 14. For tév tov "Teroat LXX. has rv dodd\dy wou; for os 
moore cf. Is. xliv. 28; Ps. xl. 8. The quotation refers. to David’s 
work and appointment as king, and is not a general statement about 
David’s character. 

23. Kat’ émayyeAlav, used of the promises of God with especial 
reference to the promise of the Messiah, Ps. cxxxii. 11; cf. esp. Gal. iti. 
29; 2 Tim.i.1. wyayev, so best MSS. Cf. Zech. iii. 8 of the sending of 
the Messiah. 

24. pd Tpocdrov THs elodSov, both Hebraistic and pleonastic, cf. 
Mal. iii. 1; Lk. ii. 31. The eloodos was the entrance of our Lord upon 
His public ministry. 

25. Tov Spdpov, ‘when he was completing his course.’ The word 
stamps the whole narrative as Pauline. For S. Paul’s favourite meta- 
phor from the Greek games cf. xx. 24; 2 Tim. iv. 7; Gal. ii. 2. ov« 
eipl éyo, ‘I am not he,’ i.e. the Messiah. S. Paul here gives in outline 
the primitive Gospel of the church, cf. Mt. iii. 11; Jn i. 20-27. 

26. dSedpol. Jews and God-fearing Gentiles are classed together 
as brethren. Note the emphasis upon the repeated address. ptv has 
better MS. authority than duty: there is no need to draw any distinction 
between the Jews of Antioch and of Jerusalem. S. Paul and his hearers 
alike participated in the good news of the Gospel. His only object 
is to prove that Jesus is the Messiah. 

27. ot ydp. yap does not introduce any contrast or state any 
reasons, but simply introduces the narrative of the fact of the death of 
Jesus and His resurrection. dyvorjoavres. R.V. and A.V. take 
dyvojcavres both with rodroy and kal ras gwvds. They failed to 
recognize Him and the utterances of the prophets; but it is possible 
that S. Paul meant: They failed to recognize Him and actually (xaé) 
fulfilled the words of the prophets—by condemning Him. dyvo® need 
not imply wilful ignorance, cf. iii. 17, xvii. 23 ; 1 Tim. i. 13. 

28. qticavto. The middle read by some MSS. gives a better 
sense, ‘they asked for themselves.’ 

29. éréherav...kadehovres. This is the fullest account given by 
S. Paul of the passion, and he alone outside the Gospels lays emphasis 
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upon the burial, which is essential to the proof of the resurrection, 
1 Cor. xv, 3-4. The Bezan text gives even fuller details but preserves 
the ambiguity of the subjects to éréNeoay...xadedovres. The Jews of 
Antioch would not be familiar with the request of Joseph of Arimathea. 
S. Luke clearly had good authority for the speech, which is essentially 
Pauline, but he obviously compressed it within narrow limits. Cf. Lk. 
Xxill. 51; Jn xix. 38. tov €dAov, of the cross? Cf. v. 30, x. 39 and 
Gal. iii. 13. 

31. éml...adelous. él with acc. to denote duration of time is a 
favourite construction of S. Luke, xvi. 18, xviii. 20, etc. pdprupes, cf. 
APES MIL 22) Ll 5,1 Va32y X30; 40 

32. kal ypets, cf. 1 Cor. xv. rr. evdayyeAufopeOa, ‘we bring you 
the good tidings of the promise made to our fathers.’ evayyedlfouar 
usually as here takes two accus. 

33. Tots Téxvors is contrasted with rov’s marépas. T.R. reads a’tav 
nuiv. It is best to take rots réxvous with éxremAnpwxKev and judy, i.e. 
jeiv, with dvacrjoas, and tr..‘ That this promise God hath fulfilled for 
the children, having for us raised up Jesus.’ pov: the gen. probably 
is a corruption of quly. dvaertioas. The reference is clearly to the 
raising up of Jesus as the Messiah, not primarily to the raising from the - 
dead, though this is not necessarily excluded. The two prophecies 
which S. Paul quotes refer to the sending of the Messiah and to the 
resurrection from the dead: cf. iii. 22, vii. 37. Yids pov...oe, Ps. ii. 7 
and Heb.i. 5. This Psalm was always regarded as Messianic. The 
first two Psalms according to Origen were frequently united by the 
Jews; hence the Bezan text reads mpwrw for devrépy. 

34. pnykéts pé\dNovTa. S. Paul does not imply that Jesus had seen 
corruption: but he desires to emphasize the fact of His death no less 
than of His resurrection: cf. Rom. vi. 9. td dov0...td mora, ‘I will’ 
give you the holy blessings of David that are sure’: cf. Is. lv. 3. 

35. Sidr. S. Paul justifies his interpretation of the quotation from 
Isaiah as referring to Christ by another reference to the 16th Psalm. 
Tov dcvov is clearly connected in the argument with ra éova, and as 
David died and did see corruption, the sure and faithful promises and 
blessings must refer to God’s Holy One who did not see corruption, 
and therefore to the Messiah, David’s son, and not to David himself. 
A similar argument was used by Peter: cf. il. 31. 

36. i8(q yevea. The dative is best taken as a dative of time and 
not as governed by vrnperjoas. ‘In his own generation, having served 
the counsel of God, David fell asleep (i.e. died), was buried and saw 
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corruption.’ The contrast is twofold: (1) David served the counsel 
of God only in his own generation; Jesus in alltime. (2) David died 
as others died; Jesus Christ passed through death without corruption. 
arpooerebn, i.e. either in the grave; as whole families, especially royal 
families, were buried in the same place; or more probably, in Sheol, 
the abode of the dead. 

38. ddeoris dpapfiov. S. Paul concludes his speeches as he con- 
cludes his letters with a practical exhortation. Remission of sins is the 
keynote of his teaching as of S. Peter’s: cf. ii. 38, v. 31, x. 43. 

39- SixatwOyvar. The law had failed because no man had ever 
or could ever completely fulfil it, and therefore it could not be the 
means of ‘bringing man into a right relationship’ (6ccar@) with God. 
This had been S. Paul’s own experience; he sought satisfaction in 
obedience to the law but did not find it: but in the vision at Damascus 
he found Jesus Christ, and in Him a complete and perfect means of 
being brought into just relationship with God: cf. esp. Rom. viii. 3; 
Gal. ii. 16. 

4t. “Sere. The quotation is from Hab. i. 5, but for ‘ despisers’ 
the Hebrew has ‘ye amongst the nations.’ a&dpavleOyre, ‘vanish away,’ 
i.e. perish: added in LXX. to the Hebr. S. Paul transfers the judg- 
ment of the Babylonian invasion to the judgment which would fall upon 
the Jews by the election of the Gentiles into their place. o¥ pj, with 
aor. subj. as in cl. Gk., expresses a strong negative. 


ACCESSION OF BELIEVERS FOLLOWED BY PERSECUTION. 
42-52. 


42. “Egtévrwv 88 aitdv mapexddouv. atrdy is clearly Paul and 
Barnabas, and the subject to wapexaAouy is not expressed, but obviously 
refers to those present in the synagogue. ets T6 peratd ca BBarov, ‘on 
the next sabbath,’ a late use of weratv. 

43. Tov ceBopévov mpoondAtTwv, i.e. ‘the God-fearing adherents,’ 
Ch. xX. 2. 

45+ {nAov, ‘jealousy,’ because they saw that salvation was offered 
to Gentiles apart from any acceptance of Judaism: cf. xvii. 5, xviii. 6, 
xxviii, 25. BAacnpotvres, ive. the name of Christ: cf. xviii. 6; 
aC OVexile 32 

46. Hv avayKaiov, cf. i. 8, iii. 26, xiii. 5. ammeter Oe, ‘ye thrust it 
from you’; middle. 
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47. ovTw ydp...Tébeka, Is. xlix. 6; Lk. ii. 32. oe in the original 
passage refers to the Messiah. 

48. Scot Hoav teraypévor. The metaphor is military, and reray- 
wévot is either passive, ‘all those who have been marshalled on the side 
of life’ (Rackham), or middle, ‘who have ranged themselves.’ The 
Jews had been the elect people of God but had chosen their own path. 
The Gentiles—those who believed—had equal ‘election’ with the Jews. 
Election by God of a nation or individual for some particular task does 
not include the necessary rejection of ail others: cf. Rom. ix.-xii. The 
omnipotence and omniscience of God is a cardinal truth, but of no less 
validity is the truth that man is a free agent. 

49. 6Ans THS xXHpas. Antioch as a military colony was naturally 
the centre of the surrounding region. xpa, i.e. of ‘ Phrygia Galatica,’ 
xvi. 6, xviii. 23. 

50. evoxrpovas, of honourable estate, i.e. in high position: 
Gia Xvil. 12. 

51. ektwatdpevor. The Jews would recognize this as breaking off 
all intercourse. : 

52. xapas, 1 Thess. i. 6; Rom. xiv. 17. 


Cu. xiv. ICONIUM. 1-7, 


1. éy "Ikovlw. Iconium lay about 85 miles S.E. of Antioch. 
Geographically it belonged to Lycaonia, but it was of Phrygian origin 
and was included in the region of Antioch. S. Luke may indicate this 
by designating Lystra and Derbe as cities of Lycaonia in pointed con- 
trast to Iconium. It had passed into the hands of the Romans on the 
death of Amyntas the Galatian king. Under Hadrian it became a 
Roman co/onza. It was famous in the early church as the scene of 
‘the acts of Paul and Thekla.’ It is from this source that we have 
the description of S. Paul, ‘a man of moderate height, scanty hair, 
bow-legged, with large eyes and meeting eyebrows, and a rather long 
nose, with a face full of grace and pity: now he looked like a man, 
and now he had the face of an angel.’ This description is hardly 
borne out by the acclamation of the Lystraeans that he was Hermes, 
a god of singular beauty of face and form. katd 16 ard, ‘after the 
same manner,’i.e.as at Antioch. ‘EAAnvoy, clearly to be distinguished 
from €6vy below—the God-fearing Greeks, who in common with Jews 
‘accepted the faith.’ 

2. ot St dmeOrnoavres, ‘those who refused to obey,’ i.e. the call 
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of Barnabas and Paul to accept the faith. ‘ Disobedience’ and ‘ dis- 
belief? correspond to the presentation of the Gospel as demanding 
obedience and faith. The result is the same; the aspect is different. 
CGfipxixs of Liksiten7s Jniine 461) Romax:)2 0.) xi ope heneticct of 
the Gospel wasa sharp division; it aroused either enthusiasm or hostility: 
cf. Lk. ii. 34. The Bezan text gives much fuller detail. The rulers 
of the synagogue persecuted the apostles and stirred up Gentile 
opposition. ékdkwoav, ‘exasperated the minds.’ yuy7 as opposed 
to mvedua=the spiritual faculties, includes ‘intellect,’ ‘ will,’ ‘emotion,’ 
and is rendered ‘life,’ ‘ soul,’ ‘ heart,’ ‘ mind,’ according to the context. 
The Bezan text adds ‘but the Lord gave peace.’ rtav éOvay, ie. the 
Gentiles outside the synagogue. 

3. tkavov pev ovv xpdvov, ‘a considerable time.’ ev ody is 
answered by ws 6é, v. 5. The Bezan text states that the attack 
mentioned in v. 5 was a second outburst. mappyrrafopevor él, cf. iv. 
17. él denotes the ground of this confidence, cf. ili. 10. ‘ Preaching 
boldly in confidence in the Lord who also bore testimony to the Gospel ; 
of His grace by working signs and wonders through their hands’: 
Chellis 435) Ve. 12. 

4. €oxioOy 8%, ‘and the multitude was divided.’ &moorrédots: used 
here for the first time of Paul and Barnabas and repeated in v. 14, 
but not elsewhere in the Acts. It is applied to others in addition to 
the twelve in N.T., 1 Thess. ii. 6; Rom. xvi. 7, but S. Paul claims 
for himself and Barnabas equality with the twelve, 1 Cor. viii. 1-9. 
He was not a ‘ messenger’ of any church, but held his commission from | 
his risen Master. 

5. @s S& éyévero dppy. The opposition was now organized. The , 
Jews and their rulers combined with the Gentiles against Paul and 
Barnabas. opuh does not denote the actual assault but the ‘impulse,’ 
the hostile intent, and the infinitives b@pioa...directly depend on the 
noun: cf. Jas iii. 4. ody tots dpxovotv atrav, clearly the rulers of 
the synagogue as air&y shews: the magistrates of the town took no 
part in the plot to stone the apostles. tBptoa: denotes personal vio- 
lence as well as insolence. There is no exact English equivalent, cf. 
Lk. xi. 453 xvili. 32, and for such treatment cf. 1 Thess. ii. 2; 2 Cor. 
xii. 10. AWoBodArjoar. This was not accomplished as is clear from 
‘once was I stoned’ (2 Cor. xi. 25), which must refer to v. 19. 

6. ovviBdyres, cf. xii. 12; 1 Cor. iv. 4. Karépvyov, ‘fled for 
refuge’: cf. Heb. vi. 18. els tds... Avkaovlas, i.e. of Lycaonia-Galatica. 
Lystra was a Roman colony, about 18 miles S.E. from Iconium, and 
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the home of Timothy, xvi. r. As there was no synagogue there S. Paul 
must have taught in the market-place. Both Lystra and Derbe as 
border towns were important commercial centres on the eastern high- 
road. Their sites have been identified by inscriptions. 


LYSTRA. 8—20. 


8. év Avorpots,.in vv. 6 and 21 fem., here-neut. plural: for a 
similar double usage cf. xvi. 1, 2. The miracle bears striking resemblance 
to the healing of the man at the Beautiful gate: iii. 1 ff. The main 
points of difference are that the beggar asks for alms and nothing is 
said of his faith. Miracles served the double purpose of proofs of divine 
power and of instruction by acted parables: Lk. iv. 31-37. ékd@yrTo, 
i.e. ‘used to sit,’ probably in the forum. The Bezan text adds ‘he was 
in the fear of God.’ 

9g. ‘kovey. The imperfect implies that he was an habitwal hearer: 
his faith was not a momentary conviction. tot cwOhvat, ‘to be made 
whole,’ i.e. in body and mind: cf. iv. 9. The gen. expresses both the 
result and purpose: cf. vil. 19, xx. 3. 

10. "Avaorndr. Bezan text, ‘I say to thee in the name of Jesus 
Christ, arise.’ 7AaTo kal mepterdre. The tenses are important, ‘he 
sprang up and walked about.’ 

11. Avkaovicrl, ‘in the Lycaonian language.’ The apostles 
evidently did not understand the dialect (v. 14). The termination 
-wcrt regularly denotes the language used: cf. “Pwuaorl, ‘EAdnviorl, 
‘EBpatori. Ot Geol. The local legend of Baucis and Philemon who 
entertained Jupiter and Mercury (Ovid, A7/e¢. viil. 6c1 foll.) accounted 
both for the idea that Paul and Barnabas were gods come down to 
visit them and for their desire to call (imp. éxddovv = were for calling) 
them Mercury and Jupiter. Barnabas was evidently the taller of the 
two and he took little part in public speaking; hence the people identi- 
fied him with Jupiter. For the bearing of this passage on the personal 
appearance of S. Paul vid. sup. v. 1; 2 Cor. x. 10; Gal. iv. 14. 

13. Tov dvTos mpd THS TéAews. It is not clear whether these words 
are intended to denote the locality of the temple, by identifying the 
god with his temple, or whether in somewhat untechnical language 
they qualify Avs. One of the titular names of Zeus is Zeds mpodorios. 
Tr. as R.V. ‘whose temple was before the city,’ or ‘the priest of Zeus 
Before-the-city.’ ravpous kal oréppata. Bulls were sacrificéd both to 
Zeus and Hermes. The garlands were used in sacrifice to adorn the 
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victims, and were also worn by the priests and attendants. tovds rvA@vas. 
muddy is properly the outer gate of a house (xii. 13), but the plural 
makes it likely that the outer gates of the temple precincts are referred 
to, or the actual doors of the temple before which the altar stood. 
Others consider that either the gates of the lodgings of the apostles or 
the gates of the city are referred to. 

14. Stapprigavres td ipdtia. The tearing of the clothes was a sign 
of horror: cf. the action of the high priest, Mt. xxvi. 65. éerSycayv. . 
It is impossible to recover the actual facts of the scene from the 
narrative. The apostles may have returned to their lodgings and on 
hearing of the intention of the priest and the crowd rushed forth 
through the city to the temple. But the miracle may have taken place 
outside the city near the temple precincts, and the priest immediately 
brought the victims and garlands to the outer gates. In that case there 
would be no break in the narrative, and the events followed one another 
without any intermission. 

The speech of S. Paul illustrates his wonderful gift of being ‘all 
things to all men,’ and of adapting his words and arguments to his 
hearers. In writing to the Romans and addressing the Athenians 
(Rom. i. 18-32, li. 14-16; Acts xvii. 22-30) he deals with the truths of 
natural religion fully and philosophically. Here to the simple-minded 
Lystraeans he states the facts: (1) God is One, the Almighty Creator ; 
(2) this had been hidden from the nations, but (3) the evidence of 
nature—the rain, the seasons, the fruits of the earth—were proofs of 
His power and love for man. 

15. OpovomaQets. Tr. ‘mortals like yourselves,’ Jas v. 17. The 
translation A.V., R.V., ‘of like passions,’ is not adequate, as the mean- 
ing of ‘passions’ in modern English is too restricted. The apostles 
assert that they are not divine but subject to all the natural feelings and 
sensations of man, just as their would-be worshippers. Tobtev tav 
patatwy, ‘these vain things’; S. Paul points to the temples, the idols 
and the garlands. The Jews spoke contemptuously of the gods of the 
heathen: 2 Kings xvii. 153 Jer. il. 5. émorpéewv, cf. 1 Thess. i. 9. 
Qeov Lovta: for Oeds fy, anarthrous, cf. 2 Cor. vi. 16; Rom. ix. 26. 
The ‘living God’ is opposed to the ‘ vain gods’ who had no real exist- 
ence. For references in O.T. see Hos. iv. 15; Jer. iv.2. 8s érolnoev, 
cf. Gen. i, 1) Pscxlvi. 6. 

16. 9s...avTa@v. S. Paul simply states the fact and does not answer 
the perplexing question why God in His wisdom allowed man to walk 
in his own ways in ignorance. 
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17. &dyxev, ‘did not allow himself to be without witness.’ éya- 
Souvpyay...éumurd@v. The three participles illustrate the witness—God 
true to Himself in nature ; d:dovs illustrates d-ya0oupyav and éumurddv 
the result of didovs. terovs. The district was liable to drought: for 
rain as God’s, gift see 1 Sam. xii. 17. S. Paul’s words gain greater 
significance if it is remembered that vérvos, érixapmios were amongst 
the many titles of Zevs. éuarumA@v: for the form cf. Lk. i. 53, vi. 25. 
tpop7s, used always of the food of man. evppoodvys, ‘good cheer,’ 
the joyous gladness that attends a festival, especially a festival of thanks- 
giving to God for His gifts to man: cf. Ps. iv. 7-5 Is. xxix. 19. 

18. Tod pr Stew. wy is redundant, and the gen. depends on 
KaTréravoay. 

19. “EmndSav. An interval must have taken place. The Bezan 
text bridges over the gap between vv. 18 and 19 by adding ‘as they 
spent their time there and taught.” The virulence of the hatred of the 
Jews who came from Antioch and Iconium, and the fickleness of the 
mob (cf. xxviii. 6), are evidenced by S. Luke’s brief narrative. “ The 
Jews, as the western text states, persuaded the people that there was 
no truth in the preaching of the apostles and stirred up (érécevoav) 
the people to stone Paul. For the event cf. 2 Cor. xi. 25; 2 Tim. 
ili, 11. 

20. KukoocdvTev...Tav paynTev. Nothing shews more the effect 
of Paul’s preaching than the readiness of his converts to brave all dangers 
to aid him. 


DERBE AND THE RETURN JOURNEY. 20-28. 


AépBny, a small town 30 miles S.E. of Lystra, called, after the 
Emperor, Claudia Derbe: it was the home of Gaius, xx. 4. 

21. tmértpepav. The shorter route would have been through the 
Cilician Gates to Tarsus and thence to Antioch. The need of confirming 
their converts in the faith and of organizing the churches is a sufficient 
reason to account for the return of the apostles by the same route. It 
is possible also that S. Paul purposely limited his present task and 
avoided entering another province (Cilicia) where he had already spent 
some’ years: Xi. 25, XV. 41. 

22. Kal ort. They needed strength (1) in firm faith in Jesus 
Christ ; (2) in realizing that persecution was bound to be the lot of the 
converts as well as of the apostles: cf. Jn xv. 20, xvi. 33. 67 intro- 
duces a quotation in or. recta: cf. xi. 3, xv. 1. pds cannot here include 
S. Luke. 
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23. Xelporovyicavtes, properly ‘ having elected by show of hands,’ 
but in later Greek xe:porovéw meant little more than ‘to appoint,’ 
and in the Fathers it is used of ordination: cf. x. 41; 2 Cor. vill. 19. 
The apostles are clearly the subject both of the participles and the 
principal verb, but as the narrative is compressed it is probable that 
in the first place the presbyters and elders were chosen by the whole 
body of believers in each church, and then presented to the apostles. 
kat’ ékkAnolav, ‘in each church.’ xara distributive. peta vynoreov, 
cf. xiii. 3.  mapéBevro, ‘they commended.’ In cl. Gk. mapari@nm, 
more usually rapaxararl@nut, is used of entrusting money to a banker: 
cf. xx. 323 Lk. xii. 48, xxiii. 46; 1 Tim. vi. 20 (rapadjxn). adrods, 
not only the presbyters but the Christian community. 

25. év Ilépyy. They had not preached here on their first visit ; 
possibly the inhabitants migrated to the higher ground in the hot season 
and had now returned. *Artadlay, about 16 miles from Perga across 
the plain; the modern Adalia, until recently an important port. It 
had been built by Attalus II, king of Pergamus, B.c. 159-138. 

26. Yoav twapadeSopévor. The full force of the pluperfect must be 
insisted on as always: ‘ had been committed.’ 

27. 60a, either ‘how many’ or ‘how great’ things. er’ adray, 
xv. 43 Lk. i. 58,72. This use of werd is confined to S. Luke in N.T.; 
it denotes ‘in relation with.’ Ovtpav micorews, i.e. the door of faith by 
which the believers entered into union with Christ. For S. Paul’s use 
of the same metaphor cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 9; 2 Cor. ii. 12; Col. iv. 3. 


Cu. xv. TuHrrD Visit or S. PauL (WITH BARNABAS) TO 
JERUSALEM. I-5. 


The Judatstic Controversy. 


The extension of the Gospel to the Gentiles brought about a crisis. 
The evolution of Christianity as a religion apart was the natural result 
of the spread of the Gospel amongst non-Jews: hitherto it had been 
mainly preached amongst Jews and proselytes and God-fearers in 
Jerusalem, Samaria and other parts of Palestine: Antioch saw a*new 
and inevitable development. To the Gentile, Christianity was a new 
religion dissociated from Judaism, to the Jewish Christian it was the 
consummation of his own faith, The Jew looked backward, the 
Gentile forward. It was essential that the Christian faith, ready to 
embrace all sorts and conditions of men, should not be an appendage 
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of Judaism, the most exclusive of all religions. Judaism it is true was 
the birthplace of Christianity and it threatened to be its grave. The 
imposition of the Jewish law and traditions, however highly valued 
and treasured by the Jewish Christian, could only stifle Gentile 
Christianity. It was no longer a question of the admission of Hellenist 
“Jews or Gentile proselytes but of Gentiles who knew nothing of the 
Jewish faith and law. The events that led up to the council, if we 
assume that S. Paul’s visit with the alms (Acts xi. 30, xii. 25) cor- 
responds with the visit recorded in Gal. ii. 1-10, are as follows: 

(1) The case of Cornelius led to opposition to S. Peter on his 
return to Jerusalem, and ‘those of the circumcision’ strongly criticized 
his intercourse with a Gentile, but there is no mention here or else- 
where of the apostles ever having required a Gentile to be circumcised. 
The incident was isolated and exceptional, and the general controversy 
was not raised. 

(2) On S. Paul’s second visit (Gal. ii. 1-10) there was general 
agreement between himself and the pillars of the church, but he met 
with severe opposition (Gal. ii. 4-5). 

(3) Antioch became the centre of Gentile Christianity and ‘certain 
men from Judaea’ brought matters to a crisis. S. Peter on his visit 
had eaten with Gentile Christians but had subsequently ‘ dissembled ’ 
and was followed by Barnabas (Gal. ii. 11-21). 

N.B. Others hold that the second visit of S. Paul (Gal. ii. 1-ro) 
synchronizes with the third visit to Jerusalem, at the time of the 
council, and that the visit of S. Peter to Antioch followed it. 

1. Kal ties. The Bezan text adds ‘of those of the sect of the 
Pharisees who had accepted the faith.’ The Pharisaic party took the 
extreme position that no Gentile could become a Christian without 
becoming a Jew: cf. Gal. ii. 4. @5t8acKxov. The imperfect indicates 
their continuous and persistent efforts to force the new teaching upon 
the Antiochene Christians: 871, cf. xiv. 22n. -weputpnOqre. Circum- 
cision was the sign of admission to the Jewish religion. This was the 
real crux of the problem. It is remarkable that no direct reference is 
made to circumcision in the decrees of the council: and we are left to 
assume that silence meant that the claim of the Gentile churches was 
admitted. 

2. ‘yevopévns...ddtyns. ‘After considerable discussion and contro- 
versy had arisen,’ ¢rdsews emphasizing the action of the parties in the 
dispute, cf. xxiii. 7, 10: (yrqoews, their arguments. The Bezan text 
gives further details. ‘Paul vehemently affirmed that they should so 
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abide as they had believed, while the emissaries from Jerusalem de- 
manded that Paul and Barnabas should go to Jerusalem and refer the 
dispute to the apostles and elders.’ ¥ragav, sc. of ddedpol. droc-réhous 
kal mperBurépovs. The apostles and elders constituted the official 
body who had authority to settle matters of church law and order 
(xi. 30). 

3. mpomepdOévres, ‘escorted on their way’: Latin proseguor. The 
word is used in its usual classical sense: cf. xx. 38, xxi. 5. HV 
ve Powlkny kal Dapaplav: cf. viii, xi. 19. &Sunyotpevor...bvav, 
‘giving a full account of the conversion of the Gentiles’: cf. xiii. 41. 
émirtpodyy, cf. émicrpépew 1 Thess. i. 9. 

4. tapedéxOnoav. ‘They were welcomed.’ The apostles and 
elders acted as the representatives of the whole church. wmodéxouat 
is more usual in this sense in cl. Gk. : other MSS. read dredéxOnoar. 

5. “Etavéotnoav. S. Paul’s opponents who, according to the 
Bezan text, had also come up to Jerusalem, pressed their case more 
strongly than had been done at Antioch. The text however in W.H. 


“implies that the Pharisees at Jerusalem were a different body of ob- 


jectors. The Pharisees, who were strictly orthodox and conservative 
in their insistence upon rigid adherence to the law and customs and 
traditions, adopted the same attitude to our Lord: Lk v. 17-26. 
atvrovs, i.e. the Gentile converts. 


THE COUNCIL. 6—29. 


6. tot Adyov Totrov, sc. the question in dispute: whether a 
Gentile Christian was to become a Jew. 

7. Tlérpos. Peter held a middle position, and as leader of the 
apostles it was right that he should be heard first. dd’ r}pepav dp- 
xatov. ‘In days gone by.’ The time referred to was either (r) the 
foundation of the Christian church, or (2) more probably the baptism 
of Cornelius some 12 years before. 

8. Kapdioyvdorys, véde i. 24 note. 

9. TH wlorer Kabaploas, 77 miore is placed first for emphasis. 
SS. Paul, Peter and John all concur in emphasizing the inward purifi- 
cation of the heart by the acceptance of faith in Jesus Christ. The 
contrast with the ceremonial purification of the Jewish religion is not 
stated but implied; cf. x. rs. 

Io. tl meupdtere, ‘why do ye put God to the test?’ sc. in 
questioning His admission of the Gentiles. ém@etvat. The infin. is 
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explanatory of the way in which efforts were made to test the action 
of God: for tempting God, cf. Ex. xvii. 7; Deut. vi. 16; Ps. lxxviii. 
18; it implies distrust of God until proof has been given. — {vyov, cf. 
Gal. v. 1. This passage makes it clear that circumcision had not yet 
been imposed upon Gentile Christians. The yoke of the law was 
heavy, the yoke of Christ light (Matt. xi. 30). A yoke is placed 
upon an ox, not only because it has to work, but to enable it to work. 
The yoke of Christ is an assurance that he who wears it is a servant of 
Christ, but its purpose is to make the task of the servant easier. The 
real meaning of yoke was often lost by confusion with the jwgum or 
yoke of Roman law, the symbol of slavery and defeat. S. Peter 
recognizes that the law was impossible as an absolute guide of life, 
as no one could keep it in its entirety. This is the eternal failure 
inherent in law as opposed to principle, cf. vii. 53; Gal. iii, 10-14. 

11. @AAd Bid... Invod. The words are best taken closely with 
ow0fvac and are placed first in pointed contrast to the law. Kkéketvou, 
i.e. the Gentile Christians,, With this brief utterance, so strikingly in 
accord with the doctrine of grace as expounded by S. Paul to the 
Romans and Galatians, S. Peter disappears from the narrative of the 
Acts. 

12. *Holynoev. The Bezan text has, ‘And when the elders con- 
sented to what was said by Peter, the multitude kept silence.’ S. Peter’s 
speech had silenced the heated discussion, and gained a patient hearing 
for Paul and Barnabas. Barnabas here stands first as the elder: the 
position of the two apostles was naturally reversed in the mother 
church at Jerusalem. 800 érolnoev 6 Qeds. Paul and Barnabas ap- 
pealed to the facts of the manifest will of God in bringing salvation 
to the Gentiles, cf. xiv. 27, xv. 4. S. Luke with his true sense of 
economy omits the utterances of Paul and Barnabas, as it is his real 
object to record the views of Peter and James. 

13. amekp(0n. The speech of James the Lord’s brother, the 
president of the council, is divided into two parts, (1) the appeal to 
prophecy essential to convince a Jewish audience; (2) his opinion on 
the solution of the difficulty. James, called the ‘Just,’ subsequently 
was put to death by Ananus the high priest (Jos. Amt. xx. 9. 1). 

14.  Qupeov, ‘Symeon.’ James uses the Hebrew name of 
Peter in its oldest form. S. Luke with strict accuracy gives his 
actual words. émeoxébato, ‘shewed His regard,’ cf. Jas i. 27. The 
word implies ‘to look with favour or consideration.’ AaBeiv. The 
infin. defines the scope of the consideration shewn by God:—‘in 
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taking.’ é€ évav Aadv. adv is anarthrous, ‘a people from among 
the Gentiles,’ the privileges of the people of God (6 dads) were to be 
extended to the Israel of God, Gal. vi: 16: cf. S. Paul’s teaching on 
the promises made to the seed of Abraham: Gal. iii., iv. TO OVOPATL : 
either (1) to be called by His name, or (2) for His name, i.e. for Him- 
self. 7d dvoua Tod Oeov is a common Hebraistic paraphrase for eds. 

15. kal TovTe, sc. with the statement (neut.). 

16. Mera tatra. The passage is loosely quoted from LXX., Amos 
ix. 11, 12. The LXX. has év éxelyy rH tuépa, i.e. in the Messianic 
age. The royal house of David now reduced to a mere tent («xyv7) 
will be restored. The triple repetition of dvd, dvacrpéWw, dvorKxodo- 
phow, avopAwow emphasizes the restoration. 

17. Omws av ék{ynticwow. The Hebrew text has ‘that they may 
possess the remnant of Edom,’ cf. 2 Kings xiv. 7. This would have 
little point here. The whole point in James’ speech depends upon the 
adoption of the variant reading of the LXX. ows dy expressing pur- 
pose occurs only five times in N.T., and,in three of these instances 
the citation is from LXX. éf’ ods. Upon whom my name hath been 
pronounced, i.e. God’s people, Deut, xxviii. 10. 

18. é€yer...aiavos. The passage in Amos (LXX.) concludes Aéye 
Kvpios 6 rowdy radra wdvra. The Bezan text follows the LXX. and adds 
‘Known from the beginning unto God are all his works.’ The reading 
in the text, ‘saith God making these things known from the beginning,’ 
combines the words of Amos with the comment of James. The house 
of David was restored in the coming of the Messiah, and the prophecy 
fulfilled in the extension of His kingdom to embrace the Gentiles in 
accordance with the divine purpose made known from the beginning. 
For am’ alévos cf. Lk. i. 70. 

1g. éya kplvw, ‘my judgment is.’ Great weight naturally was 
attached to the opinion of the president of the presbytery, but he does 
not pronounce the decision (v. 22) of the church. For the position of 
James cf. Gal. ii. 9. pa) TapevoxAetv, not to trouble further, or un- 
necessarily, f 

20. émoreidar, explanatory of xplyw, the word may well include a 
written injunction. tod dméxeo Oat defines émiorethat, cf. xxi. 25. TOV 
dducynparov...atwatros. If the text is correct these four conditions 
indicate a compromise which would make social and religious inter- 
course possible between Jewish and Gentile Christians. ‘The pollutions 
of idols’ clearly are identical with e/dwhdéura, ‘ things offered to idols,’ 
cf. vy. 29 and Lev. xvii. 1-9. The instructions given in r Cor. viii. do 
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not agree strictly with this passage. It was a custom universal amongst 
the Greeks as well as the Jews to sacrifice a portion of the animal, give 
a second portion to the priest, and consume the rest at a family feast : 
when this was not done, the meat was sold. Hence it was difficult to 
know whether meat bought from the shops was a portion of a sacrifice 
or not. S. Paul clearly teaches that there is really no distinction but, 
if his eating such meats would cause serious offence to a weaker brother, 
he would rather never eat meat any more than cause offence, and to 
this extent he is in agreement with the decree. tis mopvelas. The 
great laxity of morality in the Greek, Roman and eastern worlds, where 
often immorality was actually associated with the worship of various 
heathen deities, accounts for the placing of the prohibition of fornication 
side by side with ritual laws, Christian teaching set a new and lofty 
standard of purity, cf. 1 Cor. vi. 15; 1 Thess. iv. 3. Kal amvukrod kal 
rod alparos. Animals strangled in such a way as not to let the blood 
flow would naturally be abhorred by the Jews: mvcxroi is really covered 
by 700 atuaros. The sanctity of blood, as the actual life of man and 
beast, was not confined to Jews, but they held the blood peculiarly 
sacred and it could only be offered to God the giver of life; Lev. 
xvii. 10. An entirely different interpretation can be placed on the 
decree which deprives it of its character as a compromise and a 
food-law here and in v. 29, xxl. 25. Kal mvixrod is omitted in the 
Bezan text and the golden rule is subjoined, kai doa uy Oéd\ovew éavrois 
ylvecbar érépos wn movetv. If this reading is correct, the council con- 
tented themselves with insisting upon the three cardinal moral laws of 
abstention from idolatry, fornication and murder. The absence of any 
reference to the decree in S. Paul’s Epistles makes it very difficult to 
decide, but on the whole it is better to adhere to the old view that a 
compromise was effected, especially as the four prohibitions mentioned 
were binding upon ‘strangers’ according to the law of Leviticus (xvii., 
xx.), and their adoption by Gentile Christians would facilitate inter- 
course with orthodox Jewish Christians. In return for the concession 
in the matter of circumcision the Gentile Christians were to observe a 
food-law. 

21. Mavons. The Mosaic law, Lk. xvi. 29. The point of the 
concluding remark of S. James is not clear. If it refers to'the Gentiles 
it seems to mean that the Gentile ‘God-fearers’ had been accustomed 
to hear the law of Moses read and therefore would accept the con- 
ditions proposed by James, regulating their intercourse with Jews. 
But S, Paul was the champion of Gentiles whe had no connection with 
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Judaism at all, and therefore it seems better to regard the words from 
the Jewish point of view. In waiving the right of insistence upon 
circumcision and the acceptance of the whole law there was no real 
danger of the Mosaic law being despised or losing its hold, as the 
teaching of the synagogues would make it binding upon Jewish 
Christians. It is hard not to conclude that the decree marked the 
division of the Christian church into two sections, kept together in 
loose harmony by a compromise which would necessarily in the eyes 
of the Jews place the Gentiles in an inferior position.  é yeveov ap- 
xalwv. The custom would date back at least to the use of the 
synagogue amongst the Jewish communities of the Dispersion. 

22. Woke...ekrcEapévous (v.l. éxAe~audvors)...yparpavres.  edoée 
is used as is regular in decrees, the use of the accus. in the part. is 
accounted for by its close proximity to the infin.: the construction is 
quite classical. ypdwavres arises from confusion of thought, and is in 
the nom. as if a personal and not an impersonal verb had been used. 
Tots dtrooTdAots...ekKAnole. The appeal has been made to the apostles 
and elders and was answered by them with the unanimous concurrence 
of the whole church. ékAeEapévous méuar. The part. is middle, 
expressing the unfettered choice of the church. Tr. ‘to choose and 
send.’ *Lov8av...BapoaPBBav kal Zirav. Nothing is known of Judas 


’ Barsabbas. He may have been a brother of Joseph Barsabbas (i. 23), 


and this would account for his name being placed first. ZéAas, a con- 
tracted form of ZAovavds (2 Cor. i. 19; 1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 1). 
He was a Jewish Christian with a liberal mind and wide sympathies 
and S. Paul’s companion on the second journey (xv. 40). From xvi. 37 
it is inferred that he was a Roman citizen. After S. Paul’s death he is 
found at Rome, 1 Pet. v. 12. @v8pas yyoupévous. Silas and Judas 
possessed two high qualifications, they were jyovmevoe and mpopHrar 
(v. 32) and thus marked out. youuévous must refer to their authority 
and leading position in the church at Jerusalem: Heb. xiii. 7, 17, 24. 
In modern Greece the heads of a monastery in the Orthodox church 
are called mpéro- devrepo- iyyovmevos, etc. Others take it as referring to 
their position as teachers, cf. 7yovmevos Tot Nbyou xiv. 12: as ‘ prophets,’ 
their words would carry the weight of the inspiration of God. 

23. Ot dardarodor...a5eXpol. In the text adopted these words 
can mean ‘The apostles and the elder brethren,’ R.V., or ‘ The apostles 
and elders, brethren to the brethren.’ If kat of ddeA gol is correct, then the 
whole church may be included, as well as the apostles and elders. 
xalpev. This form of Greek greeting only occurs elsewhere in N.T. in 
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Jas i. r and Acts xxiii. 26. It is noticeable that the letter was ad- 
dressed only to Gentile churches in Antioch, Syria and Cilicia. This 
may possibly account for the absence of any reference to this decree 
in S. Paul’s Epistles. 

24. G@vaoKkevdtoytes, only here in N.T., not in LXX. Incl. Gk 
used of dismantling and destroying, and so here ‘seeking to overthrow.’ 
This and a number of other words in the decree do not occur in 
S. Luke’s writings, which makes it clear that he is transcribing the 
decree. 

25. yYyevopevots dpoOvpadoy, i.e. having come to an unanimous con- 
clusion. Cf. i. 14. @yamnrots. dary is a word born in the Gospel, 
and dyamnrés became a favourite word amongst the apostles. It is 
frequent in S. Paul and S. James, S, Peter and S. John also use it. 

26. mapadeSoxdor, i.e. ‘risked their lives.’ Bezan text adds, 
‘into every trial,’ as clearly evidenced in the first journey. 

27. kal avtods, ‘who intend themselves also by word of mouth to 
tell you the same things.’ Silas and Barsabbas were the emissaries of 
conciliation deputed to make the position of the council clear. 

28. to mrvedpati Te dylw kal jpiv. This became a regular formula 
in the decree of Christian councils. The unanimity of the decision 
of the church made it certain that they had been guided by the 
Holy Spirit. 

29. éavtovs. The 3rd pers. reflexive pron. is often used for the 
st or 2nd; cf. v. 35. €¥ mpdgere ‘ye shall fare well.’ R.V. ‘it shall 
be well with you.’ mpdocew, intrans. only here in N.T. xalpew, 
ed mpdocewv and éppwobe are common formulas in Greek letters, The 
council does not assert that these four points were essential to 
salvation, but their observance in mutual intercourse would secure 
harmony between Gentile and Jewish Christians. If the Bezan text 
is correct, then the words mean that the observance of the moral law 


will secure this happiness. 


RETURN TO ANTIOCH. 30-35. 


31. dyvayvovres, sc. publicly in a meeting of the church. mapa- 
KAjoet, best translated ‘encouragement’; cf. iv. 36. Jew and Gentile 
Christians were to start afresh in a new harmony and accord. 

33. Tmoijoavres St xpdvoy, cf. xviii. 23, xx. 3, only in Acts in N.T., 
but classical. yet’ elpyjvys, i.e. with the parting blessing of peace from 
the assembled church; cf. xvi. 36. S. Paul in his Epistles combines 
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the Greek greeting xdpis with the Hebrew eipyyn. tobs amoorel- 
Xavras. To those who had sent them, i.e. the whole church at - 
Jerusalem. Both churches acted with unanimity. Bezan text, ‘but 
it seemed good unto Silas to abide there still and Judas went alone.’ 
The verse retained in A.V. in part is omitted in R.V., it accounts for 
Silas’ presence in uv. 40. 


SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY. SYRIA AND CILICIA. 
XV. 36—xvl. 5. 


37, 38. ovvrapadaBety...pr) cvvraparapBdverv. The contradiction. 
is sharply marked. otroy at the end of the verse is almost con- 
temptuous. Tov aroordyta, a stronger word than dmoxwpe, xill. 13 5 
it implies disloyalty and desertion. flov, he claimed as a right, cf. 
XXVili. 22. 

39. tmapokvopos, Heb. x. 24, Acts xvii. 16. In 1 Cor. xiii. 5 it is 
used as here of sharp provocation. The word is common in medical 
language. Barnabas is mentioned no more, but it is clear from 1 Cor. 
ix. 6 that the breach was healed. Mark subsequently was with S. Paul 
at Rome, Col. iv. 10, 2 Tim. iv. 11. Those who hold that the visit of 
Peter to Antioch in Gal. ii. 11-20 was subsequent to the council find 
additional reason for the sharp contention, but S. Luke gives no hint of 
it here. tapadaBdvra, cvvrapahauBdvew could only be used of more 
than two companions. S. Luke’s careful accuracy in the choice of 
words is noteworthy. 

41. Zvplav kal Kudtxlav. Here S. Paul had worked in his early 
labours in the long interval about which the Acts tells us nothing; 
Gal. i, 21. S. Luke only records that S. Paul was at Tarsus; ix. 30, 
xi, 25. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


1. els AépBnv kal eis Avotpav. The order of the words makes 
it clear that S. Paul had gone by the quickest route by Tarsus and the 
Cilician gates. kal i803. The loss of Mark was soon repaired and 
Timothy, who was probably a Lystraean, became a constant companion 
of S. Paul and of great service to him as a messenger to the churches 
he founded. Some suppose that he was a native of Derbe, cf. xx. 4) 
but éket here must refer to Lystra. The marriage of a Jewess with a 
Greek was forbidden strictly by the law, but such marriages in the 
Diaspora were frequent. His mother’s name was Eunice, 2 Tim. i. 5, 
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and it was to her that he owed his early training in the Jewish 
Scriptures. Both Eunice and Timothy had probably been converted on 
Paul’s previous visit, 2 Tim. iii. ro-11. 

3- | weptérewev. This has been made a charge of inconsistency 
against S. Paul. But the purpose of the act explains it. Paul would have 
been severely hampered in his mission ‘to the Jew first and afterwards 
to the Gentile’ had his constant companion been unacceptable in the 
Jewish synagogues. In S. Paul’s judgment both circumcision and un- 
circumcision were in themselves matters of indifference, 1 Cor. vii. 18, 
and in this concession to Jewish feelings we have a striking example of 
the principle he lays down in 1 Cor. ix. 19-23. In the case of Titus 
(Gal. ii. 3) a matter of principle was involved; the circumcision of 
Timothy furthered the advance of the Gospel under one set of circum- 
stances, the circumcision of Titus would have hindered it under quite 
different circumstances. taypxev. Blass considers that the imperfect 
denotes that Timothy’s father was dead. An imperfect in ory, 
obligua can only represent an imperfect in the oratio recta; cf. ili. 10, 
XX. 2. 

4. 7a Sdypara ta kekpinéva. ‘The decrees that had been passed.’ 
S. Paul loyally delivered the decrees to the churches he had founded 
prior to the conference. There is no mention of such action on his 
part in the churches he subsequently founded. The churches of 
S. Galatia, Syria and Cilicia were daughter churches of Antioch. 
Ephesus, Corinth, Philippi were independent centres of the churches 
of Asia, Achaia and Macedonia, and had no connection with the 
Antiochene church, though S. Paul was always careful to keep them 
in touch with the mother church at Jerusalem in the matter of the 
collection; cf. 2 Cor. viii., ix. 

5. At pey ovv éxxrAnolar éorepeotyto, cf. iii. 7, 16. orepeodua, 
properly a medical term, is used here only in N.T. in a metaphorical 
sense. Outward and inward growth in the churches increased together. 
This notice of progress marks a turning-point. So far S. Paul 
had gone over the old ground, he now enters upon a fresh field of 


labour. 
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PART V. 


PROGRESS OF GENTILE CHRISTIANITY. 
EXTENSION OF THE GOSPEL 10 MACEDONIA, ACHAIA 
AND AsiA. THE CHURCHES IN THE GREAT CITIES. 
XVI O= XTX OF 


(a) Second missionary journey continued. (The confirmation of 
the churches in Syria, Cilicia and Galatia, xv. 36—xvi. 5, is followed 
by a new development.) 

(1) The foundation of the churches in Macedonia: 

(a) Leaving Asia on one side Paul and his companions, 
Silas and Timothy, come to Troas, cross the sea by 
Samothrace, and land at Neapolis. xvi. 6-11. 

(4) Philippi. Conversion of Lydia. Arrest of Paul and Silas 
on account of the maid with the spirit of divination. 
Conversion of the jailer. Release of the apostles. 
Power of Roman citizenship. xvi. 12-40. 

(c), Thessalonica. Hostility of the Jews. Jason tried by the 
Politarchs for befriending Paul. xvii. 1-9. 

(dz) Beroea. Many converts. Paul pursued by Jews from 
Thessalonica goes by sea to Athens. xvii. 1o-r5. 

(2) The churches of Achaia : 

(a2) Athens. Paul before the Areopagus. Small success. xvii. 
16-34. 

(4) Corinth; 18 months. Aquila and Priscilla. Rejection by 
the Jews. Conversion of Crispus. Trial before Gallio. 
XVill. I-17. 

(c) Return by sea. Visits to Ephesus, Caesarea and Jeru- 
salem; return to Antioch. xviii. 18-22. 


(6) Third missionary journey. The church in the province of 
Asia : 

(z) Paul after visiting the churches in Galatia comes to Ephesus, 
‘through the upper country.’ Work of Apollos at Ephesus, 
XVili. 23-28. 

(6) Ephesus; three years. The disciples of John. Teaching in 
the synagogue and in the school of Tyrannus. The sons. 
of Sceva and the evil spirit. Victory of the Gospel over 
magic. xix. I-20. 
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The following points should be observed : 
a. (1) Date. The period extends from 49-52. 

(2) Method and results. Paul follows the same definite plan 
as in the first journey. The provinces of Macedonia 
and Achaia are evangelized, and he selects the chief cities 
as the centres of.his work. He still preaches to the Jews 
first, but meets with continual opposition, and his main 
work is amongst the Gentiles. He makes more and more 
use of his companions. Silas and Timothy and Luke 
who joined him at Troas are left in Macedonia. Silas and 
Timothy rejoin him at Corinth. At Corinth by the trial 
before Gallio the legitimacy of his work is established. 

(3) Zpzstles. 1and2 Thessalonians, written from Corinth, illus- 
trate S. Paul’s method of keeping in touch with the churches 
he founded and the difficulties arising amongst his new 
converts (xvii. 4 n.). 

6. (1) Date. Period of three years, 53-56. 

(2) Method and results. Churches revisited, but the chief ob- 
jective was the founding of the church in Asia. Ephesus 
the capital, the centre of his work, but probably other 
churches were founded at this time by Paul or his 
companions at Smyrna, Pergamum, Thyatira, Laodicea, 
Philadelphia, Colossae and Hierapolis; cf. Rev. i.-iii., 
Col. iv. 13, 16. Timothy, Erastus and Titus were with 
Paul at Ephesus. 

(3) Zpistles. First Ep. to the Corinthians, written from Ephesus, 
xviii. 1 n., and possibly Ep. to Galatians. 

N.B. For the conditions in Asia the Epp. to the Ephesians, 
Colossians and Philemon should be consulted, which were written 
from Rome (see epilogue). 


PROGRESS THROUGH PHRYGIA-GALATICA, MysiA AND 
TROAS. 6-I0. 


It is now widely held that the Epistle to the Galatians was ad- 
dressed to these churches of Phrygia-Galatica and Lycaonia-Galatica, 
The older view, strongly supported by tradition, is that S. Paul at this 
time traversed N. Galatia and visited the cities of Pessinus, Tavium 
and Ancyra, and subsequently addressed his Epistle to them. Neither 
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S. Luke nor S. Paul gives any definite clue to the problem of the identity 
of the Galatians, Gal. ili. 1. 

6. tHv Ppvylav kal Tadatikyiy xépav. Ramsay maintains that both 
@pvy. and Tax. are adjectives and that the ‘ Phrygo-Galatian country’ 
is the S.W. portion of the Roman province of Galatia, so called as 
distinct from Lycaonia-Galatica and Phrygia-Asiana. The district here 
referred to is the country round Antioch (Pisidia) and Iconium ; cf. 
XViii. 23. K@AvOévres. The aor. part. makes it clear that the pro- 
hibition occurred before or during the passage through Phrygia-Galatica. 
So R.V. év tq Ala, sc. in the Roman province of Asia (which in- 
cluded Caria, Lydia and Mysia). S. Paul was traversing the road to 
Ephesus when by a premonition he turned northwards, and when he 
came to a point where a direct route to the coast would have taken 
him through Mysia he thought of continuing northwards into Bithynia, 
but again warned by the Holy Spirit he travelled westwards to the 
coast and reached Troas. 

7. 7 tvetpa “Incot. The expression occurs nowhere else in 
N.T., but cf. Phil. i, 19, Rom. vill. 9. The MSS. authority is 
very strong. tapeN@dvres. In any case to reach the coast at Troas 
they must have passed through Mysia. Ramsay tr. ‘neglecting,’ i.e. 
to preach in Mysia, but ‘passing by’ gives an adequate sense. Tpwada, 
properly Alexandreia Troas, a Roman city on the coast opposite 
Tenedos, an important port of communication between Europe and 
ASIC le KXcU Se QECOUn als. 

9. papa. The prohibitions of the Holy Spirit give place to a 
positive call. The evangelization of Macedonia and Achaia was the 
real objective of the second journey. The Bezan text has, ‘And when 
he arose he related the vision to us, and we understood that the Lord 
had called us to preach the Gospel to those in Macedonia.’ 

Io. é{ntryoapev. The use of the first person plural, which con- 
tinues until the close of v. 17, and is resumed again at xx. 5 (where it 
continues to the end of the Acts), is now universally admitted to prove 
that Luke himself joined Paul at Troas; was left at Philippi; rejoined 
Paul there and was with him until his imprisonment at Rome. 
Throughout the ‘we’ passages we therefore have the personal evidence 


of an eyewitness who played a part in the events he describes. ouvBi- 
* Batovres, ix. 22 n. 
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EVENTS AT PHILIPPI. 11—40. 


(1. edOv8poprocapev, only here and in xxi. 1. The island of 
Samothrace was famous for its worship of the Dioscuri, the patrons of 
sailors, and lay about halfway between Troasand Neapolis. The voyage 
of 125 miles was accomplished in two days witha following wind. On the 
return voyage with an adverse wind it took five days, xx. 6. Néav 
TIéAw. Modern Kavalla; the port of Philippi, which was about two 
miles distant. It lay opposite the island of Thasos. 

12. tAlaovs, situated near Krenides, astride the Via Egnatia, 
between the mountains and a marshy lake. It had been founded 
by ‘Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, near the source 
of the river Gangites. Near Philippi in the plain Octavian and 
Antony defeated Brutus and Cassius, B.C. 42, and Augustus sub- 
sequently made it a Roman colony with the jus Stalicum. In 
S. Paul’s dealings with the. Philippians we are brought constantly 
into touch with Roman political and social life. Philippi was the 
first scene of the preaching of the Gospel in Europe, but the sharp 
line of distinction between the shores of the Aegean is of mediaeval 
origin, and there was no such cleavage in thought and life in an- 
tiquity. Tus...cohwvla, mparn is best taken in a political and not 
in a geographical sense. ‘First city of the district,’ i.e. of Mace- 
donia, which had been divided in 168 B.c. by the Romans into four 
districts or tetrarchies. It is objected to this that Amphipolis and 
Thessalonica could claim priority in rank, but Philippi was a Roman 
colony and naturally a rival of Amphipolis. Blass reads rpwrns, ‘a city 
of the first district.’ «xoAwvla. A Roman ‘colony’ contained a Roman 
garrison, and its citizens were Romans with the rights of citizenship. 
The Roman and Greek methods of colonization, and even Phoenician, 
are all well illustrated in the growth of the British Empire. Thus the 
trading settlements of the East India Company were ‘ factories’ on the 
Phoenician model, the settlements of the Pilgrim Fathers in America 
and other settlements in Australia and New Zealand and Africa 
were more like the Greek colonies, while the military stations at 
Gibraltar, Malta and Aden correspond to the Roman ‘colonies,’ and 
the administration of the Roman provinces finds its counterpart to some 
extent in the British administration in India. 

13. évop(Lopev mporevxry elvat: other MSS. of good authority 
have évoulgero mpocevxy elvac, ‘where a meeting for prayer was 
wont to be held.’ There was no synagogue at Philippi, and the small] 
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Jewish population would resort to the banks of the Gangites moe 
would afford facilities for the ceremonial ablutions, cf. Ps. cxxxvil. I. 
mpocevxy, ‘a place of prayer,’ does not necessarily imply that there was 
any building on the spot, cf. 2 gua te guaero proseucha, Juv. Il. 
296. «aOloravres. The preacher usually sat, cf. Lk. iv. 20. Tats 
cvvedPoicats yuvattiv. Lightfoot, Phd/. 55-56, draws attention to the 
important part played by women in the evangelization of Macedonia at 
Philippi, Thessalonica and Beroea. Women had a higher social position 
in Macedonia and exercised greater freedom than elsewhere. 

14. Av8la, mopdupomwdts. Lydia probably took her name from 
her country. She was a native of Thyatira in the N. of Lydia, where 
a guild of dyers, of Bageis, was established. She was a ‘ God-fearer’ 
and thus ready to listen to Paul’s preaching. The rop@vpa, Lat. 
murex, was properly a fish from which the purple dye was extracted. 
The name of the fish was transferred to the colour of the dye. kovev. 
The course of instruction (é\a\odpev) issued in her conversion. This is 
brought out by the imperfect jxovey and the aorist dujvotev. For 
Oujvoukev cf. Lk. xxiv. 45. 

15. 6 otkos, cf. the case of Cornelius, x.; the jailer, zzf. v. 33 3 
Crispus, xviii. 8. pévere. The first instance mentioned of the hospitality 
which was so marked a characteristic of the early church, cf. 1 Pet. 
iv. 9, Rom. xil. 13, 3 Jn s. From the Philippians alone of all his 
converts S. Paul accepted gifts for his maintenance, Phil.iv. 15. rape- 
Bidoaro, cf. Lk. xxiv. 29. 

16. mvedpa mbQova, tr. ‘a spirit, a Python.’ It is not clear 
whether w%@wva is in apposition with mvedwa or maidioxyvy. The 
Python was slain by Apollo at Delphi and hence the priestess, who 
had oracular powers, was called 7 Ivla: ri@wv is the equivalent of 
LXX. éyyaorpiuv6os, ‘one with a familiar spirit,’ e.g. the witch of 
Endor, 1 Sam. xxviii. 7, where the Vulgate has Pythonessa. This 
power was clearly ventriloquism. But the slave girl evidently had 
prophetic powers, and it is likely that the mJ@wves were regarded as 
being inspired by Apollo. épyacfav, ‘business,’ ‘gain.’ tots Kuplos 
airys, sc. her joint owners. pavrevopévy does not occur elsewhere in 
N.T.; whenever it is used in LXX. it is always of the false prophets, 
cf. Deut. xviii. ro. 

17. KaTakodovbotoa. The present part. (R.V.) implies that she 
did this on more than one occasion. Otdror of dv6pwmor. S. Paul like 
his Master was recognized by the evil spirits, cf. Lk. iv. 41. tod Oc0d 
tod iplorov. The same title was used by the demoniacs, Mk v. a 
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Lk. viii. 28; it is nowhere used in N.T. by Christians or Jews of God, 
though not uncommon in O.T. 

18. Stamovnets, cf. iv. 2 n. 

19g. Orv e&ndOev 4 éAmls. e&€pyouae must be rendered ‘departed ’ 
in both vv. 18,19. This is the first account of the hostility of Gentiles, 
and it arose really from mercenary motives as in the similar case at 
Ephesus (xix. 23 foll.), though plausible reasons are alleged before the 
authorities. e¢tAkvoav, sc. with violence. 

19, 20. émt Tots dpxovrTas...rois otparnyots. It is not certain 
whether the magistrates (dpxovres) are to be identified with the 
praetors (orparnyoi). There may have been two hearings of the case, 
first before the local magistrates who happened to be in the market- 
place, and afterwards a more formal hearing before the praetors. This 
dignified title was assumed by the duumvirz, the regular magistrates who 
presided in Roman municipia and coloniae, cf. Hor. Sat. 1.5.34. The 
title dwumvird is found in inscrr, at Philippi. Ovrou ot avOpwmor. “Both 
words are contemptuous—‘ these fellows’ (Lk. vii. 39). *Tov8aitor. 
The owners of the slave girl aroused popular feeling against Paul 
and Silas, as the Jews were everywhere detested by Greeks and 
Romans alike, cf. xviii. 17, xix. 34, and this the Jews repaid, cf. 
adversus omnes hostile odium, Vac. Hist. v. 5. The Roman attitude 
towards all religions within the Empire was conciliatory. They never 
interfered with matters of faith, cf. xvii. 13; but if any religious society 
was (1) a secret club or (2) interfered with the majesty of Rome and 
Augustus, it was liable to prosecution. On the first occasion on which 
S. Paul was brought before a Roman magistrate he was charged as a 
Jew, and not as a Christian, with a breach of the peace. 

21. yn. Judaism and Christianity both traversed the social 
customs of the Roman world and thus aroused hostility. To seek to 
impose such customs on Romans was tantamount to treason against 
the Emperor. ‘Popatows oto is in strong contrast with "Iovdato. 
umdpxovTes. 

22. mepipyigavTes avt@v. ‘Rent their garments off them.’ adrdav, 
ive. Paul and Silas. This was done by the lictors, paBdodx~o. Ramsay 
wrongly considers that the praetors rent their own garments in horror. 
paBSifey, sc. ‘to beat with the rods.’ S. Paul was thrice beaten in 
this way, 2 Cor. xi. 25, and he refers to the incident here, 1 Thess. 
Mies Cle 7 

24. éowtépav. Ramsay reconstructs the situation. The jailer’s 
house was situated above the prison, on the side of the citadel, and the 
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inner wards were probably in the rock, and entirely dark. 6 
EUAov: the stocks; Lat. nervus. e 

25. ‘tbuvovv tov Oedv, with accus. only here and Heb. ii. 12; cf. 
LXX. Dan. iii. 24. Cf. Tertullian, 7h2l crus sentet in nervo, guum 
animus in caelo est. émnkpoavro, were listening attentively. 

26. geopos, cf. iv. 31; earthquakes are not uncommon in this 
district. {ved @qoav. The doors were fastened with bars which were 
dislodged by the earthquake. The prisoners, though their bonds were 
loosed, made no effort to escape, as they were panic-stricken. avé@n, for 
cl. dvel@n cf. xxvii. 40. 

27. ‘tpeddAev EavtTov avatpety, ‘was on the point of killing himself.’ 
A jailer was responsible by Roman law with his own life for the lives 
of his prisoners, xii. 19. S. Paul clearly heard the jailer bewailing his 
misfortune and cried out to him in the darkness. 

28. Mrndtv mpedéys. S. Luke uses mpdoow more often than any 
other writer as equivalent to rod. Suicide had become quite common 
in the Roman world, and by the Stoic creed was recognized as 
a honourable end to life. Near Philippi Brutus had committed 
suicide. 

29. €vrpopos, vii. 32. He connected the earthquake with the 
power of his prisoners who had been unjustly condemned. 

30. Kupror, a term of respect; cf. ix. 5, Jn xx. 15. The request 
of the jailer shews that he was acquainted with the preaching of 
S. Paul. It is noticeable that the firstfruits of the Gospel in Europe 
were—a rich Jewess, a Greek slave girl, and a Roman official. 

31. tov kiptov. The apostles gently refuse the title Kvpioe and 
point the jailer to the one Lord. kal 6 otkds cov. The conversion of 
households was a striking feature of S. Paul’s labours and gave rise to 
the house-churches ; cf. Philemon. 

33- dovoev...€BarrioOy. The words are in strong juxtaposition. 
The jailer washed the wounds of the apostles, and he himself was 
cleansed from the wounds of sin. 

34. dvayaydy, i.e. to his own house situated higher up above the 
prison. mapé8nkev tpdamelLay. The expression is classical, cf. Hom. 
Od. XVIl. 333. Hyaddudoato. The verb does not occur in cl. Gk: 
it denotes exultant joy; cf. Lk. i. 47, x. 21 and Acts ii. 26. avotKel, 
cf. maumdnOel, Lk. xxili. 18; cl. Gk mavoxynola. memirrevkds. The 
joy of the Holy Spirit followed close upon his baptism, which was 
accompanied by a profession of faith. 

35. amérreAav of orpatnyol. Codex Bezae adds the reason— 
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they were frightened by the earthquake. To this may be added their 
recognition of the illegality of their hasty action in scourging Roman 
citizens. Others consider that the magistrates thought the earthquake 
indicated that they had offended a foreign god, and had therefore 
better dismiss his messengers. fpaBSovxous. The praetors affected 
the style of Roman praetors and consuls, and their lictors carried fasces. 

36. *Améotadkav=daeorddxaot, Hellen. Tr. ‘have sent.’ 

37- Aclpavres, ‘having beaten’; cf. v. 4on. The magistrates 
had violated the Lex Valeria B.c. 509 and the Lex Porcia B.c. 248. 
They had added insult to injury, as they had condemned them dxaraxpi- 
Tous, i.e. without hearing their case, and had scourged them in public, 
and lastly wanted to get rid of them privately. ‘Popatovs vardp- 
xovras recalls ‘Pwualous otow, cf. v. 21; vmrdpxovras bears its full 
meaning. S. Paul had had the rights of a Roman citizen from birth ; 
nothing is known how Silas obtained the c7witas; cf. xxii. 27. 08 
yap, no indeed ; 20x profecto. ‘dp is frequent in answers in this sense. 
avrot. ‘Let them conduct us forth in person.’ ékayayérwoav. The 
magistrates had desired to ‘cast them out.’ S. Paul demands at least 
the reparation of ‘ personal’ conduct from the city. 

39. Tapekddeoay. ‘They besought them,’ cf. v. 15. The Bezan 
text gives these words: ‘We did not know as touching your affairs that 
ye were just men.’ The tone of the magistrates, weak and fearful of 
a further riot in which the fickle populace might turn against them, was 
completely changed. S. Paul may have purposely taken up this strong 
position to rescue his converts from molestation. 

40. éjOav. The change to the third person makes it clear 
that S. Luke remained. Silas and Timothy (probably) accompanied 
S. Paul. 


CH. xvii. THESSALONICA AND BEROEA. I-15. 


1. AvoSedoavres. They followed the Via Zgnatia which extended 
from the Hellespont to Dyrrhachium, a distance of 500 miles. From 
Dyrrhachium it was a short sea passage to Brundusium, the terminus of 
the Via Appia from Rome. tyv’Apdlrodw, 32 miles from Philippi. 
Originally called "Evved 6dof ; it occupied an important position at the 
mouth of the Strymon. It was colonized by the Athenians B.c. 467, 
and was the scene of the death both of Cleon and Brasidas in 424 in 
the Peloponnesian war. After the battle of Pydna it was selected as 
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the capital of the fist of the four districts of Macedonia. ’ Arroh- 
Aovlav, on the Via Egnatia, 30 miles from Amphipolis and 37 from 
Thessalonica. The two places are very likely mentioned to indicate 
that they marked two stages in the journey to Thessalonica. Oceroa- 
Aovikyny. Thessalonica was close to the site of Therma, built 315 B.C. 
by Cassander, and called after his wife, the step-sister of Alexander the 
Great. With a fine natural harbour it commanded also the rich plain 
of the Strymon. After 1688.C. it became the chief city of Macedonia, 
and later a free city with its own assembly and magistrates (politarchs). 
The modern city of Salonika, which is now in the power of Greece, has 
a great political and commercial importance. A large proportion of the 
population are Greeks and Jews. ouvvaywyy. Some MSS. insert 7, 
implying that in the other towns mentioned there was no synagogue. 

2. KaTd...elwOds, cf. xiii. 5, 14n. éml odBBara tela, for three 
sabbaths or for three weeks. 8veMéEato, properly ‘he conversed.’ The 
word is variously translated ‘reasoned,’ ‘discussed,’ ‘disputed,’ cf. 
Xx. 7, 9; xxiv. 12. S. Paul employed the usual method of instruction 
by question and answer universally adopted by Greek philosophers. 
amd tav ypadov, cf. ix. 22. S. Paul, like S. Peter (ii. 14 foll.), in 
preaching to Jews ‘expounds’ (dtavolywv) the Messianic prophecies of 
O.T. and ‘quotes passages’ (apariAéuevos), reinterpreting their meaning 
in the light of their fulfilment. The stages in the argument are (1) That 
the Messiah must do and suffer certain things which hitherto had been 
misunderstood, (2) all was fulfilled in the life and death and resur- 
rection of Jesus, (3) therefore Jesus is the Messiah. 

3. TOV xptoroy ee mabety, iii. 18 n.; Lk. xxiv. 25, 26; 1 Thess. iv. 
145 cf. 1 Cor. i. 23. 8v...katayyéAA@, with the change of construction 
from the third to the first person, as frequent in S. Luke’s writings, cf. 
We XXL 22 seks wveulgs 

4. mpooekAnpwOnoav. Rendall considers that the passive aorist 
has a middle force, ‘threw in their lot with.’ R.V. ‘consorted.’? tav 
oeBopévav..., ‘of God-fearing Greeks a great multitude...’ For the 
number of converts amongst the heathen cf. 1 Thess. i. 9. -yuvarkav 
Te THY TpdTwv. ‘And of the wives of the chief men not a few,” 
cf. xvi. 13n. From the Epistles to the Thess. it is clear that S. Paul 
spent more than three weeks at Thessalonica. He preached to them 
(1) the nearness of the Parousia, (2) the nature of the kingdom, and 
(3) gave definite instruction upon social purity and the need ofsuppres- 
sion of idleness and disorder. He himself set a good example by 
working with his own hands. He was subjected to persecution which 
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emanated from the Jews and after his departure was extended to his 
converts. S. Luke only. gives a short account of the opening of his 
mission and of the scene which led to its close. 

5. Zndrdcavres...tyv mwodty. Tr. ‘But the Jews moved with 
jealousy gathered around them some low fellows amongst the loafers 
in the market-place and collecting a crowd threw the city into an uproar.’ 
ayopatos and zovnpdés are very difficult to render adequately, and too 
much stress is laid upon the moral significance in A.V. Political and 
moral terminology are closely connected ; wovynpés=first, ‘a man who 
works,’ and as manual labour was despised, oi rovnpotl (cf. Kaxol) were 
the ‘lower classes’; later it acquired a moral sense, ‘ bad,’ so ‘lewd,’ 
A.V.=Germ. Lezte, people, has passed through the same stages. The 
upper classes called themselves of kadol, of yyapimot, of KadoKdyabol. 
The agora was the centre of the life of every town, and the ancient 
Greeks loved idling and talking in the market-place, but dyopaios has a 
contemptuous sense, and is applied in cl. Gk to those who did nothing 
else but idle. S. Paul had made some progress amongst the upper 
classes, and the Jews had no difficulty in stirring up a popular riot 
‘amongst the riff-raff of the populace. “Ideovos. He may have been 
a Jew with the name of Joshua (Jesus) who had adopted the popular 
Greek name so common in Thessaly as the nearest Hellenic equi- 
valent. eis tov Sypov. ‘Before the popular assembly’; 6 djuos is the 
technical title for the assembly of a free city. 

6. émi rods moditdpxas, a striking instance of S- Luke’s accuracy. 
Though the title does not occur in classical literature it is supported by. 
various Macedonian inscriptions, notably by one on an arch in Thessa- 
lonica which contains the names Sosipater, Gaius, Secundus and four 
others, assigned to the reign of Vespasian. tiv otkovpévyy, clearly 
the Roman Empire. The charge was a gross exaggeration, but it is 
noteworthy that it was made on the political grounds of causing a 
disturbance and of disloyalty to the Emperor. 

7. ovs trodéSexrar, ‘whom Jason has received’; v6 does not 
convey any notion of secrecy, but of hospitality. otro. mdvres, in- 
cluding not only Jason and the apostles, but Christians generally. tay 
Soypdrev, e.g. Lex Julia de mazestate. It was treason to acknowledge 
any other king but Caesar. For reference to the preaching of the 
kingdom cf. 1 Thess. ii. 12, iv. 14, v. 2, 23. The charge was malevolent 
as the Jews themselves believed in the coming of the ‘ King Messiah,’ 
but they knew that the officials could not disregard it. The same charge 
was brought against our Lord, Lk. xxiii. 2. 
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8. érdpatav. The magistrates were alarmed; they were satisfied 
that there was no real truth in the charge, and contented themselves 
with taking bail or security from Jason and let the apostles go. 
Probably the condition was attached that they should leave the city. 

9. AaBdvres TS txavov—=Lat. satis accipere. S. Paul left the city 
under painful circumstances and his converts suffered persecution after- 
wards, 1 Thess. ii. 14. 

to. Bépoav, 50 miles S.W. of Thessalonica, now Verria, a place 
of some commercial importance. 

11. evyevéorepot, of noble birth, Lk. xix. 12, 1 Cor. 1. 26; 
here of noble character displayed in absence of strife and envy. 6 
xaQ’ tépay, day by day, implying that S. Paulstayed some time. dva- 
Kpivovtes tds ypadds, ‘examining the passages,’ i.e. those quoted by 
S: Paul, cf. 1 Cor. x. 25, 27; Wk. xxill. 43; Actsiivii9, ete. (et exouge 
ovtTws, ‘whether these statements were so.’ Bezan text adds, ‘as Paul 
states them.’ ‘ 

12. Tov “EAAnvibov. ‘“Eddqvis is a fem. adj. and goes properly 
with yuvacxay, but it must clearly be extended to dvdpwy. It has been 
pointed out that Sopater, son of Pyrrhus of Beroea (xx. 4), is the only 
Greek whose father’s name is mentioned in accordance with the Greek 
custom, and this probably implies that he was of good family. In 
Macedonia the Gospel was accepted by the well-to-do classes. 

13. KadKet with cadevovtes, ‘there also’ as at Thessalonica ; for the 
figurative use of cadevw cf. 2 Thess. li. 2. For similar conduct of the 
Jews at Antioch and Iconium and Lystra cf. xiv. 

14. €ws ém, ‘as far as to’: other MSS. have ws éml which some 
have wrongly taken to imply that it was a trick to put the Jews off the 
track of S. Paul, so A.V. The pointed references to S. Paul in these 
verses shew that he was the chief object of attack. 

T5. ob 8¢ kaSiordvovres. of 6¢ =the Christian brethren of Beroea 
conducting him. The general view is that he sailed from Dium to the 
Piraeus. Codex Bezae adds: ‘he passed by Thessaly: for he was for- 
bidden to preach the Gospel to them,’ which may mean that he coasted 
along Thessaly: or that he went by land by way of the vale of Tempe 
and the pass of Thermopylae. In any case the brethren accompanied 
him as far as Athens. From 1 Thess. iii. r it is clear that Timothy 
joined Paul at Athens, whence he was despatched to Thessalonica. If 
Silas came to Athens he too must have been sent back as S. Paul was 
alone at Athens. Both rejoined him at Corinth (xviii. 5). 
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ATHENS. 16-34. 


16. "Ev 8 tats “A@rvats. Paul had been trained in the religious 
capital of the world, and now entered its intellectual capital, and was to 
suffer in its political capital. Athens though decadent had cast her 
spell over Rome as she had over Macedon. Philosophy of every 
school flourished —Academic—Peripatetic—Sceptic —Stoic—Epicurean 
—and the gardens of the Lyceum, the Academy and of Epicurus, as 
well as the painted porch where Zeno had taught, were crowded with 
students; most’ young Romans of position studied at Athens, the 
premier university of the ancient world, and Cicero addressed the ae 
Officiis to his son when he was there. Corinth was the capital of the 
province of Achaia, Athens itself was an urbs Libera. tapwtivero, 
cf. xv. 39 note. karelSmdov, ‘full of idols’; ‘wholly given to idol- 
atry’ gives a wrong impression. The Athenians were proud of the 
altars, statues and dedicatory offerings which beautified their city, but 
there was little or no sincerity of worship. S. Paul wandered through 
the city seeing its sights (@ewpodvros). Pausanias testifies to the exist- 
ence of altars to unknown gods along the Hamaxites road. For the 
form xareldwdov which occurs only here cf. karddevdpos, ‘full of trees.’ 

17. Svedéyero. S, Paul approached the Jews and the God-fearers, 
but they were not probably numerous in Athens, and he conversed 
daily in the agora, in the way that Socrates had done 400 years before. 
He at once became an Athenian to the Athenians and fell in with the 
customs of the city. Page considers that the real antithesis to weév oty 
is émuAaBduevor d¢ and that the other clauses are parenthetical. év Tq 
&yopqg. S.W. of the Acropolis, the centre of Athenian life: around it 
were grouped the main public buildings: temples, porches and porticoes, 
senate-house, law-courts and shops. The morning was‘*devoted to 
trade and public business; when business was over, for the rest of the 
day it was crowded with loungers and gossips, the resort of travel- 
ling philosophers and rhetoricians eager to get a hearing from the 
idle intellectual Athenians. Among such Paul, who had a ‘new thing 
to tell them, would find a ready hearing. ‘Market-place’ is al- 
together an inadequate rendering for the great central square of Athens 
with its exquisite marble buildings of pure white. 

18. tives 8 kal tay "Emikovplwy. Epicurus, the founder of the 
philosophy named after him, flourished 342—270 B.c. His chief ‘ 
doctrines were (1) Physics: the world was composed of atoms and 
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everything, including even the soul of man, was due to their fortuitous 
concourse; (2) Ethics: the chief aim of life was happiness—freedom 
from pairi--calmness of mind (drapagia); (3) Religion. this calmness 
could be attained by freedom from fear of death and of the gods; and 
Epicurus taught that the soul, like the body, was dissolved at death, 
and that the gods dwelt apart from the world, ‘careless of mankind,’ 
and had no connection with it. These doctrines are best expounded 
in the great poem of Lucretius de Rerum natura. Wis own life of 
perfect happiness was the best exponent of his philosophy, as he 
suffered from a painful and incurable disease. His successors degraded 
his teaching by converting his philosophy into the profession of mere 
pleasure and sensuality. twiumdéy. The Stoic philosophy was radically 
opposed to Epicureanism. The founder was Zeno of Citium in Cyprus, 
who flourished 340—260 B.c. and taught in the orod wouxidn or painted 
porch close to the agora. Physics: mip Texvixdv was the first cause or 
primal element which, passing through air and water, formed the world. 
Ethics: everything was subordinate to doer, ‘virtue,’ and to attain 
virtue it was necessary to live éuodoyouuevas pia er (convententer naturae), 
i.e. in accordance with the laws of the universe and reason. Every- 
thing else—pleasure, pain, wealth—was indifferent (adidpopov), and 
towards all else the Stoic was d7rafys. This was a noble school in a 
degenerate world and appealed to some of the noblest of the Romans. 
Cato, Seneca, Thrasea Paetus and many others suffered martyrdom for 
their faith. eligzon: The Stoics held that God was immanent in all 
created things, and that the soul of man at death passed back again 
to the great divine Soul. They were Pantheists and destroyed all 
sense of belief in the life after death, and hence suicide became a 
noble end to life. But this Pantheistic belief also created the Stoic 
conception of the universal brotherhood of man, and thus paved the 
way for Christianity; see further, Introduction. ovvéBaddoy, sc. 
Aéyov, engaged in conversation with him, cf. iv. 15. Kat ruves eAeyov. 
Not necessarily the philosophers but probably some of the bystanders 
in the agora. Tt dy Oédou...A€yerw. ri OéXer and ri dy Aédox are equi- 
valent to Latin gzzd (s2bz) vult, cf. v. 20, ii. 123 ‘what meaning (ay 
€or) can there be in what this babbler says (\éyew) ?’ for the potential 
opt. used only by S. Luke cf. x. 17. oameppodsyos otros. ‘This seed- 
picker,’ properly of a rook or crow picking up seeds: hence one who 
hangs about the shop and the market picking up scraps: and so a 
parasite or hanger-on. Dem. (269) calls Aeschines omepuoddyos, mept- 
Tpima ayopas, one who picks up scraps of news and retails them, and 
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talks fluently without understanding. It was evidently a colloquial and 
contemptuous expression current at Athens. Eiévav Satpovlwy, ‘of 
foreign divinities!’ The same charge had been made against Socrates, 
Anaxagoras, and Protagoras. Plato, Agol. 24. It is possible that the — 
use of the plural shews that the Athenians had carelessly imagined that 
Paul was preaching to them two Gods, Jesus and the Resurrection 
('Avdoracts). They had altars at Athens erected to deified qualities, 
e.g. Pity and Modesty, and the mistake is not inconceivable. 

19. émdAaBdpevor, cf. ix. 27. Probably the Athenians brought 
Paul before the council of the Areopagus, and their attitude was 
certainly not friendly. There is no indication of any enthusiasm to 
follow a new teacher. éwl roy” Apevov IIdyov. Two views are held, 
(x) That there was no formal hearing of St Paul’s case and that the 
crowd escorted him to the rugged rocky knoll below the Propylaea of 
the Acropolis which is ascended by some stone steps cut in the rock 
and then listened to his discourse. It was here that the council of the 
Areopagus met in olden time. (2) That S. Paul was brought before 
the council and that 6” Apecos Ilayos stands for 7» BovAh 7 €&’ Apetou I d-you, 
the most ancient and venerable of Athenian courts, which still retained 
some of its old prestige and exercised supervision in matters of morals 
and religion. It met in the orod Bact\etos on the outskirts of the agora. 
The second view is probably correct. AvvdpeOa yvovar. The question 
was courteously put. There was no formal trial but an informal ex- 
amination. : 

20. kev(tovra, ‘strange’ or ‘unusual.’ They regarded S. Paul as 
a teacher of some new foreign religion from the east. dKods. dxor 
in N.T. has three meanings, ‘report,’ ‘power of hearing,’ ‘ ears,’ cf. 
Lk vii. 1. 

21. ob émBynpotvres Eévo, ‘but all the Athenians and the foreigners 
residing in the city found no time for anything else except saying or 
hearing something new.’ émvSypotvtes, cf. ii. 10: nvKatlpovv, 1 Cor. 
xvi. 12. S. Luke, with gentle sarcasm, depicts in a single sentence 
Athens in S. Paul’s time. As a great centre of trade and learning 
it was crowded with foreign residents.  A€yew...Kkatvdrepov. The 
restless craving for novelty was a national characteristic of the Athenians. 
Demosthenes bitterly contrasts the idle curiosity of the Athenians with 
the vigour of Philip of Macedon, Dem. PAi/. I. 43, cf. also Theoph. 
Characters viii. mepi doyorotas. The comparative may indicate that 
they were always hankering after something newer than the novelty 
of yesterday, but the phrase may be a colloquialism as Dem. in the 
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Philippics 156 uses el ru Néyerar vewrepov as well as héyeral Te Kawwdv for 
‘is there any news?’ 

22. ev péow, cf iv. 7. (a) S. Paul, recognizing the religious cha- 
racter of the Athenians, bases his discourse upon their worship of the Un- 
known God (22, 23). (2) He seeks to dispel their ignorance and to shew 


‘the folly and uselessness of idolatry by expounding the true nature of 


God, known and revealed in His relation to the universe and to man. 
He is the creator and the source of all life and order and cannot be 
confined in temples, nor represented by idols (24, 25). (¢) Man is His 
offspring and partakes of His nature, but in ignorance has given way to 
idolatry (26—29). (@) The time of ignorance is passed and the time for 
repentance in the face of judgment has come. This has been revealed by 
‘a man he hath ordained,’ and assurance is given by His resurrection 
from the dead (30, 31). © "Av8pes’*A@nvator. S. Paul falls in naturally 
with the Athenian method of public address, when as an act of courtesy 
dvdpes is always prefixed to dicaotal, Bovdeural, etc. Kata mdvra. 
The evidence of his eyes as he wandered round the city had forced the 
conviction upon him. @s Seaoapoverrépovs, cf. xxv. 19. dewdal- 
pw is a neutral word and denotes in a good sense ‘reverent’ and in 
a bad sense ‘superstitious.’ dercrdarovla as described by Theophrastus 
corresponds fairly closely to the English meaning of ‘superstition,’ but 
S. Paul does not wish to offend his hearers but to convey his im- 
pression (cf. v. 23 edceBerre) that the Athenians were a religious people. 
The comparative in Greek and Latin is used to denote the slight 
excess of the quality defined by the positive: tr. ‘somewhat religious.’ 
Ramsay tr. ‘more than others respectful of what is divine.’ The 
religious and reverent spirit of the Athenians is attested by Thuc. 
Il. 40; Soph. O. C. 260. 

23. Svepxdopevos, ‘as I was passing along (i.e. the streets) and 
closely observing the objects of your worship’ (i.e. the temples, altars, 
etc.). Kal Popov, i.e. in addition to the other altars which had definite 
titles. “Ayvdorw Geo, ‘to an unknown god.’ Pausanias 1. 1. 4 testifies 
to the existence of such altars, Bwuots Oedy dvopafouévwr ayvadorur, 
both at Athens and Olympia: so also Philostratus in Zhe life of Apol- 
lonius of Tyana who visited Athens about the same time as S. Paul. 
It would be quite in keeping with Athenian religious sentiment to erect 
an altar with such an inscription in the case of some special favour 
which could not be attributed to any known god, or in the case of any 
peculiar disaster when they did not know what god to appease. S. Paul 
utilizes the existence of such an altar to testify to the groping after 
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greater knowledge of the divine unseen power. 6&...rotro, ‘that divine 
nature which ye reverence, not knowing what it is, I declare unto you.’ 

24. 060€6s 6 momoas. S. Paul here speaks asa Jew. The Athenian 
had no conception of ‘the God’ who was revealed in the whole universe 
(xécu0s) which He had created and over which He ruled with sovereign 
power, wherein law and order shew the beneficence of divine power. ” 
The Greek philosophers had observed the orderly system of the universe 
but they had not attributed its origin and maintenance to the one God. 
dmdpXev carries its full meaning, ‘being from the beginning Lord of 
heaven and earth.’ ovpavés and yf further define kdcpos. év xevpo- 
Toujtots vaots. S. Paul may have had the words of S. Stephen in his 
mind, vii. 48; cf. 1 Kings viii. 27. The thought is also familiar in 
Greek and Latin literature. ; 

25. mpooSedpevos, ‘needing anything besides,’ i.e. to ensure perfec- 
tion. God was independent of the necessity of receiving offerings from 
men. Pythagoras taught that ‘whoever honours God as though He was in 
need has failed to see that he thinks himself mightier than God.’ Even 
Lucretius expounded this truth, but from a different standpoint, as he 
held that the gods did not interest themselves in the world and men: 
divom natura...nihil indiga nostri, Lucr. 1.650. avtos S8orvs. The 
participle is causal. So far from needing anything from men, God gives 
of His own freewill to all living creatures life ((##) and the means of 
its continuance (1vo7). mace includes clearly all living creatures. With 
this the Stoics would agree. ; 

26. émotynoev é& évds, ‘ He created of one,’ i.e. one man, cf. Gen. i. 
T.R. reads atuaros, ‘of one blood’; so A.V. The Jews alone had any 
hold of the true meaning of the unity of creation which was fully revealed 
in Christ Jesus, cf. Col. iii. rr. Kkartowxetv, ‘so that they might dwell’; 
the infin. of purpose. This was the object of the creative design. ¢émt 
TavTos tTpogdmrov THs ys, Gen. ii. 6, xi. 8; Lk. xxi. 34. dptoas... 
avtTov, ‘having determined appointed seasons and the bounds of their 
habitation.” The Athenians were familiar with the Stoic doctrine of 
mpovoa, but S. Paul owed his belief in the ‘providence of God’ to the 
faith of O.T. The Hebrews believed that they were chosen by God 
for His own special purpose, and that their land was chosen for them 
to fit them for that purpose. There was no idea of chance or of fate in 
the Jewish faith but only of the will of God. This truth S. Paul, like the 
Hebrew prophets, extends to other races and countries. katpods, i.e. 
the periods of time allotted to each nation: elsewhere of the seasons of 
the year, xiv. 17. 

13—2 
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27. {mretv, infin. of purpose; dependent in thought upon v. 26. 
ei dpa ye WnAadroeay. The optative with ei dpa ye (cl. Gk el ras, 
Lat. si forte) expresses hope, ‘if haply.’ It was the real intention of 
God’s providence in creation and in history. Others maintain that the 
phrase indicates a contingency which is not likely to happen. nra- 
oyoeav, ‘they might feel after,’ cf 1 Jni. 1. It was open to men to 
‘feel’ the presence and power of God in the world around them, though 
they could not see Him with their eyes. But the word may have its 
classical meaning of ‘ groping after,’ ‘ guessing at truth’: cf. Is. lix. 10; 
Plato, Phaedo, 99 B. The inscription ‘to an unknown God’ rather 
points to the latter meaning. But if S. Paul was looking at the know- 
ledge of God from his own point of view, it must certainly refer tc the 
assurance of the feeling of the heart: cf. Rom. i. 19, 20. kat ye has 
better authority than xatrovye, ‘and yet,’ ‘and that though.’ ed pakpav 
...tmdpxovta: note the recurrence of brdpxew, vv. 24, 27, 29. The 
nearness of God is not merely local but spiritual. The Stoics would 
approve, as their doctrine of Pantheism would seem to them to be in 
accord with S. Paul. ‘God is near thee; God is with thee; God is 
within,’ Seneca: cf. also /upiter est guodcumgue vides quodcumgue 
moverts, Lucan, Phars. IX. 580. But S. Paul goes on to shew how 
Stoicism had grasped only half the truth in their identification of God 
with all nature. God is apart from nature, independent of the world 
and man, and the source of their life. 

28. évair@...éopév. A translation in Syriac of four Greek lines, 
said to be taken from the lost AZizos of Epimenides, has been discovered 
and retranslated by Mr A. B. Cook into Greek as follows: 

Zol wév érextyvavTo Tagov, wavuTéprate Satnoy, 

Kpijres det Wetora, xaxd Onpla, yaorépes apyal: 

"AAG yap o} ob Odves, Fweis 5é Kal ioracae alel- 

"Ey col yap (Guev xal xweduerba Kal etuer. 
It is clear that S. Paul is loosely quoting the fourth line of this poem 
here and the second line in Tit. i. 12. Jerome says on Tit. i. 12 that 
the quotation comes from a poem entitled rept yxpyoudy, which might 
well have been the alternative title of the poem of Epimenides, 
Probably in the poem Minos is addressing Zeus, and he calls the 
Cretans liars because they claimed that Zeus was dead and that they 
had built his tomb, whereas he was alive. S. Paul uses the pagan 
poet’s line to shew that all man’s physical, intellectual and spiritual 
qualities depend upon God. Tod ydp kal yévos éopév. 702, the article, 
is used in poetry for the dem. pronoun. The words are quoted from 
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the works of the Stoic Aratus (B.C. 270) of Soli in Cilicia, Phaenomena 5. 
As S. Paul refers to poets it is probable he had in his mind the similar 
words of Cleanthes (B.C. 300) Hymn to Zeus, 5 

€x gov yap yévos éopér. 
S. Paul quotes elsewhere from the classics: POeipovow On xpnoTa 
omidlar kaxat, t Cor. xv. 33. He uses the words of the Stoic poets to 
point to the doctrine of God’s divine Fatherhood, a conception far beyond 
pagan philosophy. 

29. ‘yévos. If we are the offspring of God and He is our Father, 
all idolatry is zAso facto condemned. God cannot be like the mere work 
of men’s hands. ‘Thou shalt not mould Him of silver and gold, a true 
likeness cannot be found of this material.’ Seneca, Zp. Mor. XXXI. 11. 
Xapdypate...avOpdsmrov. xapdyuare is in apposition with dw, etc., 
‘a thing graven’ or carved. xapdrrew is used of stamping a coin. 
téxvys, the manual skill. évOvprjoews, the mental conception. ~ Even 
the famous chryselephantine statue of Athena would come under 
S. Paul’s condemnation. Greek poets and thinkers had ridiculed the | 
hollowness of idolatry but not its wickedness, and none had risen to the 
‘scorn of the prophets of the O.T.: cf. Is. xliv. 15. 10 Qetov. Tr. ‘the 
Godhead’ or ‘ the divine nature.’ 

30. Tovs pev otv...dyvolas. Why had God left man in ignorance 
if the message of Paul was true? To this question, here as at Lystra 
(xiv.), he cannot give a complete answer, but he leaves the solution in 
God’s hands, being certain of one thing, that what had been in the 
past was in accordance with the divine plan. (1) The infancy of the 
race of man as of every child is a time of ignorance gradually passing 
into knowledge. This God permitted, Acts xiv. 16. (2) When there 
is no knowledge there can be no imputation of guilt, so God ‘over- 
looked’ those times. The verb dmepopdw is used in LXX., Ps. lv. 1, etc., 
of neglecting, despising, but that cannot be the meaning here. S. Paul 
thus emphasizes the difference between the condition of the past and 
the perfect revelation of the present. If the Athenians and others 
neglect so great a salvation they will not be in the same case as their 
ignorant forefathers. mdvras mavraxod petavoetv. The Stoic, con- 
vinced of his own self-sufficiency, would have no sense of the need 
of repentance. To the Epicurean who denied any connection between 
Ged and man the call to repentance would seem absurd. Neither had 
any idea of the personal responsibility of man to God or of judgment 


to come. 
31. toryoev npepav. God created the world for a purpose, and 
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that purpose is righteousness, and a day will come (which S. Paul 
then thought to he closely imminent) when as Judge He will arraign 
man before Him and try him by the standard of righteousness: Ps. ix. 8, 
xcvi. 13, etc. év dySpt @ dpicev. , relative attraction, ‘by a man 
whom he hath appointed.’ év, cf. Mt. ix. 34; 1 Cor. vi. 2. A whole 
flood of light is shed upon these words if we remember that the 
thought, so prominent in S. Paul’s mind at this time, was the nearness 
of Christ’s second coming to judge the world, 1 Thess. iv. 15. mlorw 
TapacXoy macw, ‘giving assurance (or proof) to all.’ (1) Assurance of 
the power and office of Christ by His resurrection (Rom. i. 4), and that 
as Christ was raised all men would be raised (1 Cor. xv. 12 foll.). 
(2) Assurance of salvation to all men through faith in Jesus Christ 
(Acts iv. 12). We can picture the interest of the Athenians as they 
listened to S. Paul’s argument, which contained nothing distinctively 
Christian until he reached this last brief sentence, and even then the 
name of Jesus was not mentioned: and yet he had preached to them 
Jesus and the resurrection, and gradually led them on to this great 
climax, starting from what they understood and appreciated. 

32. advdoraci vexpov. Tr. ‘a resurrection of dead men.’ S. Paul 
had only spoken of the resurrection of Jesus, but the idea in itself was 
ridiculed by Stoics and Epicureans alike, and they refused to listen 
any more: cf. 1 Cor. i. 23. But the audience did not consist only of 
philosophers, and there were others who felt that if they could under- 
stand Paul’s message they might find the solution of the enigmas of life 
and were willing to hear further. 

33. ovrws, ‘thus’: with this result S. Paul left the court. 

34. dvdpes KodAnPévtes, cf. v. 13; note that dydpes is not strictly 
correct. Atoviotos, clearly a member of the council, and therefore 
a man of some position, as he must have held the office of Archon. 
Tradition calls him the first bishop of Athens. Adpapis, probably 
identical with dd¢uadkis=a heifer. Athenian social law would not have 
allowed any woman of high position to be present. But the educated 
women like Aspasia,-as far back as the time of Pericles, had broken 
down the rules of the exclusion of women from public intercourse. 
S. Paul had tried to be an Athenian to the Athenians, and the result 
was very disheartening. He had tried to approach the ‘ wisdom of the 
world’ upon its own ground; he never tried again and wrote no letter 
to the Athenians. He went on to Corinth, where the people likewise 
prided themselves upon yvGars and copia, but S. Paul preached to them 
‘Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God’: 1 Cor. i. 17—ili. 19. 
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CH. XVII. CORINTH. I-17. 


1. eis Kopuv8ov. Corinth had been destroyed by Mummius in 
146 B.C.—an act of gross vandalism—but it had been restored by 
Julius Caesar, and at the time of S. Paul’s visit it was the capital of 
Achaia and the seat of Roman government. stride the isthmus 
with its two ports of Cenchreae and Lechaeum, Corinth looked 
east and west and was the great mart of exchange in direct com- 
munication with Rome and Ephesus and the east. All sorts and 
conditions of men were congregated in the city—Greeks, Orientals, 
Romans and Jews. Its life presented peculiar attractions and peculiar 
difficulties for the spread of the Gospel. Many difficulties—faction and 
strife, pride of knowledge and wisdom, danger of idolatry, social dis- 
order, vice and loose living—threatened the life of the infant Corinthian 
church, but in spite of much bodily weakness and soreness of heart 
S. Paul dealt fearlessly with them all in person and in his letters. 
The first Epistle to the Corinthians, written from Ephesus during the 
third journey, tells us more than any other book of the New Testament 
about the life of a Christian community, and the second, written from 
Macedonia, is the most intensely personal of all S. Paul’s letters. 

2. “Axdtday...Kal IIploxudAav, cf. Rom. xvi. 3; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; 
2 Tim. iv. 19. Aquila was probably a Jewish freedman, a Pontian Jew 
who had migrated to Rome. It is impossible to determine whether 
he and his wife Priscilla (diminutive of Prisca) were already Christians, 
but as no mention is made of conversion and baptism it is reasonable 
to suppose that they were. S. Paul may very likely have been first 
attracted towards Aquila as being engaged in the same trade. As 
usually Priscilla’s name is mentioned first, it has been conjectured that 
she was of higher social rank and of better education. They were 
with S. Paul subsequently both at Ephesus and Rome. mporddtas, 
‘recently,’ a rare word used metaphorically. mpdcgaros, lit. ‘freshly- 
slaughtered.’ Sid to Stateraxévar....Popns. The edict is mentioned 
by Suetonius, Claud. 25: /udacos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes 
Roma expulit. Dio Cassius says that the edict was not carried out 
on account of the great number of the Jews: cf. xxvili. 15. Neither 
Tacitus nor Josephus refer to it. The probability is that disturbances 
between the Jews and the Christians ‘about the Christ’ led to the 
interference of the Emperor; and Suetonius, who is not a very sound 
historian, did not obtain exact information. Ramsay dates the edict 
A.D. 50, but. it may well have been a year earlier. 


\ 
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3. 81d Td dpdrexvov, peculiar to S. Luke in N.T.; the Bezan text 
adds éudgpudov, ‘of the same race.’ oknvotrotol, tent-makers. S. Paul 
had followed probably his father’s trade, and every Jew was compelled 
to learn a handicraft. Tents were often made of the material woven 
from célictum—the hair of the goats of Cilicia—and hence tent-making 
would be a local trade at Tarsus. For S. Paul following his trade 
Ghrxx: 343 0 Dhess.ii 95 2 Dhesss i 8: 

4. 8Sedéyero. The imperfects weve, npyagovro, duehéyero, emrevdev 
denote a continuous effort in the synagogue which was not attended 
with much success. %ew8ev, ‘sought to persuade.’ “EAAnvas, i.e. the 
God-fearers attached to the synagogue. 

5. & Te Bdas kal 6 Tipd0eos. Both Silas and Timothy are 
associated with S. Paul in his letters to the Thessalonians written from 
Corinth: cf. also 2 Cor. i. 19. ovvelyero TH AOYw, ‘he was wholly 
absorbed in his preaching.’ He knew nothing amongst them save Christ 
crucified and raised from the dead, 1 Cor. li. 2. ouvéyowar occurs six 
times in the Gospel and three times in the Acts; it denotes ‘being 
held fast by’ and so ‘entirely engrossed in’: cf. xxviii. 8; Lk. iv. 38, 
viii. 37. 

6. exriatdpevos, cf. xiii. 51; Mt. x. 14; Neh. v. 13. S. Paul’s 
work passed through three stages at Corinth. (1) Work amongst the 
Jews in the synagogue, ending in violent opposition. (2) Amongst the 
Gentiles, 1 Cor. ii. 1-5. The vision (vv. g-10) shews that he was 
almost in despair of success. (3) A long period of steady work after 
the crisis was passed (v. 11). Td aipa tpov, cf. Mt. xxvii. 25; 
Ez. xxxiii. 6. A Hebraistic expression denoting not so much a curse 
as a disclaimer of all responsibility. Ka@apos, sc. dro Tod atuaros, 
cf. xx. 26. 

7. petaBds éxeiWev, sc. from the synagogue. Tirlov *loteorov. 
Some MSS. omit Tiriov, others read Térov. Justus elsewhere in the 
Acts is a second name, i. 233; cf. also Col. iv. 11. He was probably 
a Roman and a proselyte or God-fearer; and thus S. Paul would 
be brought into contact with the more educated members of the 
community. Harnack notes the care with which S. Luke gives the 
names of the owners of the houses in which S. Paul and S. Peter stayed. 
cvvopopotoa. S. Paul probably continued to lodge with Aquila and 
Priscilla, but the house of Justus became the centre of his new work. 

8. Koptoros, cf. 1 Cor. i. 14. S. Paul as a rule delegated baptism 
to others, but at Corinth he had baptized Crispus and Stephanas and 
Gaius. It is probable that, on the defection of Crispus, Sosthenes took 
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ey, 


his place as leader of the synagogue. émloerevov. The mention of 
Crispus points to few Jewish converts; the imperfect éricrevor to 
continuous success amongst the non-Jewish population. 

g. 8v opdwaros. At crises in S. Paul’s life when the outlook was 
darkest (cf. 1 Cor. ii. 3) the Lord Jesus appeared to him: cf. xxii. 17, 
Xxvil. 23. My dood, Is. xlii. 6; Lk. i. 13, etc.; Acts xxvii. 24. The 
pres. imper. has its full force, ‘cease from fears and continue preaching.’ 
GdAG Addev...cvwmrjoys. The combination of the positive and negative 
command adds solemnity and force: cf. xiii. 11. 

to, Tod Kakaoat, cf. xii.1. Tod with infin., cf. v.31. ads éort, 
i.e. people chosen by God but not from among the Jews, cf. ii. 47. Most 
of S.'Paul’s adherents were drawn from the Gentiles of the lower classes 
(1 Cor. i. 26), but Erastus the public treasurer of the city was amongst 
them, Rom. xvi. 23. 

11. “Exd@urev, cf. Lk. xxiv. 49. Paul made Corinth the ‘seat’ of 
his labours, which clearly extended during these 18 months to Cenchreae 
and other places in Achaia: 2 Cor. i. 1, xi. ro. 

12. Taddtwvos. In a.D. 44 Claudius had reversed the policy of 
Tiberius, who had united Achaia with Macedonia in A.D. 15, and 
restored Achaia to the senate, and at this time it was under the rule of 
a proconsul. Gallio was the brother of Seneca, and from Seneca’s 
epistles we gather that he caught a fever in Achaia. An inscription 
recently discovered shews that he was proconsul probably in 51-52 A.D., 
and thus the attack upon S. Paul was made towards the end of his stay 
in Corinth, the Jews taking advantage of the advent of a new proconsul 
to prefer a formal charge. Statius and Seneca both speak of his gentle 
disposition, and he seems to have been negligent and indifferent in 
public affairs. His real name was Marcus Annaeus Novatus and Lucius 
Junius Gallio was an adopted name. : 

13. Ilapd tov vépoy. The Jewish accusers really meant that Paul’s 
teaching was subversive of the Jewish law, but they purposely used an 
ambiguous term, charging S. Paul with teaching an 2//ictta religio. 
Gallio however quickly detected their design and saw that there was no 
case of illegality in Paul’s preaching and that it did not come within his 
cognizance. . 

14. Hi peév jv...rovnpov. ‘If it had been a case of some crime or 
vile misdemeanour,’ i.e. against the state and the Roman government. 
katd oyov, ‘as is reasonable.’ averxdpnv, Hellen. for qverxdunr: 
with gen. as in cl. Gk. 

15. et 8&...xa0’ dyads. ‘ But if there are questions about a word and 
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names and your law, see to it for yourselves.’ . ef with the indic. marks 
that there is no doubt about the facts stated. dédyos and dvéuara 
clearly refer to the claim that ‘Jesus is the Messiah.’ drfeoe, the fut. 
is equivalent to the imper., a construction commoner in Latin than in 
Greek. xptrrs...etvar. Thus S. Paul gained the support of the Roman 
government at Corinth to the extent that the preaching of Christianity 
should be free from Jewish molestation and imperial restraint, provided 
it did not conflict with the law of Rome. 

16. d&rydacev. He ordered the lictors to clear the court. 

17. wavtes...erumrov. The MSS. differ, but the insertion of of 
E\Anves has good authority. The populace seized the occasion to 
attack the Jews. Whether Sosthenes was subsequently converted 
cannot be inferred with certainty, as he may not be identical with 
S. Paul’s companion, 1 Cor. i. 1.  od8év...euehev. The words have 
become almost a proverb, and Gallio the type of the ruler indifferent 
to religion, but there is nothing to support this in Luke’s narrative. 
If Sosthenes was beaten by the Greeks Gallio evidently thought that 
the trivial charges against S. Paul merited such retaliation: if he was 
beaten by his own countrymen Gallio would not interfere with a question 
which only concerned the Jewish religion. 


RETURN TO JERUSALEM AND ANTIOCH: BEGINNING 
OF THIRD MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 18—23. 


18. mpépas ixavas, i.e. ‘a considerable time,’ cf. vili.11. dmroragd- 
pevos, always in N.T. of ‘taking leave’: a use confined to N.T. and to 
the middle voice, Lk. ix. 61, xiv. 33. keipdpevos év Kevypeats. The 
grammar is somewhat loose, but the author clearly refers to S. Paul. 
Cenchreae was the eastern port of Corinth, cf. Rom. xvi. 1. The 
vow was probably connected with the visit to Jerusalem and was a 
modified form of the Nazirite vow, cf. xxi. 24. The hair shorn at 
Cenchreae would then have been taken to the temple and offered 
together with the hair shorn at the completion of the vow. At a 
distance from Jerusalem a man making a vow seems to have ‘cut’ his 
hair (xelpac@a) and not to have been absolutely shorn (fupac@a.), cf. 
1 Cor. xi. 6. Others connect the vow with his deliverance from danger 
at Corinth. 

19. karyvrnoay. The voyage across the Aegean with a favourable 


wind could be accomplished in two or three days. Kéketvous, i.e. Aquila 
and Priscilla. 
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20. adTav, i.e. the Jews. 

21. Garoratdpevos. Bezan text adds, ‘I must by all means keep 
the feast that cometh in Jerusalem’: so A.V., probably the Passover 
52-53 is referred to. 

22. katedMdv. Coming down (from the high seas) to Caesarea he 
went up to Jerusalem. dvaBaivw and xaraBatyw are used of the journey 
to and from the capital, viii. 15, xxiv. r. This was the fourth occasion on 
which S. Paul visited Jerusalem. tiv éxxAynolay, i.e. at Jerusalem, the 
mother church of Christianity. This hurried journey is clearly connected 
with S. Paul’s vow and his observance of the law of the Jews. 

23. tTHv LTadatuxjv. He once more visited the churches of 
Lycaonia-Galatica and Phrygia-Galatica, passing through the Cilician 
gates, cf. xvi. 6. The real narrative of the new work of the third 

journey begins at Ephesus. 


THE Work oF APOLLos AT EPHESUS. 24-28. 


24. “Arroddds. Apollos was a well-educated Alexandrian Jew. 
The Jews had from the time of the foundation of Alexandria, B.C. 332, 
a large settlement in the city; it was here that the Hebrew scriptures 
were translated into Greek (the Septuagint), and Alexandria became 
the home of Jewish philosophy, of which Philo was the chief exponent. 
Apollos visited Corinth and his eloquence and learning made a great 
impression, and a certain section called themselves the party of Apollos, 
though there is no evidence whatever of any friction between him and 
S. Paul. Cf. 1 Cor. i. 12, iii. 5, iv. 6, xvi. 12; Titus iii. 13. Adyvos... 
Suvardes, ‘an eloquent man and well versed in the scriptures.’ In later 
Greek déyios means ‘ eloquent,’ in cl. Gk. it can mean either ‘learned’ 
or ‘eloquent,’ cf. vil. 22. 

25. KaTHXNHEVOS...Kuplov, ‘instructed in the way of the Lord.’ 
Apollos had been instructed in the Christian faith. For carnxeto@ar of 
oral instruction cf. Lk. i. 4. For o60y cf. ix. 2n. Codex Bezae adds ‘in 
his own country.’ {éwv, ‘ being fervent,’ lit. ‘boiling.’ T@ mvedpart, ‘in 
his spirit,’ not the Holy Spirit, cf, Rom. xii. tr. 16 Bdartiepa ’lodvov, 
cf. xix. 1-7. Apollos had learnt ‘the facts of the life and death of 
Jesus’ and taught them accurately (dxp8és), but like John the Baptist 
himself he did not know all, and had not been baptized ‘into the name 
of Jesus’ nor received the power of the Holy Spirit, cf. Lk. tii. 16. It 
is clear that at Ephesus and perhaps elsewhere there were disciples of 
John the Baptist who accepted his teaching of the baptism of repentance 
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in view of the advent of the Messiah; they had learnt further the facts 
about Jesus and thus were in a half-developed stage in the Christian 
faith. 

26. dkptBéorepov, ‘expounded to him more accurately.’ We are 
not told that their work was crowned with the gift of the Holy Spirit as 
in xix. 6, but it is clear that he now fully learnt that Jesus was the 
Messiah, v. 28. 

27. mpotpepdpevor, ‘encouraged him and wrote to the disciples’ 
for letters of commendation, cf. xxviii. 21; 2 Cor. iii. 1. Codex Bezae 
adds that Apollos’ desire to go to Corinth was due to the entreaty of 
some Corinthians staying in Ephesus. ovveBddero. The use of 
guuBddrrouat, ‘contribute,’ ‘help,’ is classical, but only here in N.T. 
with dative of the person. Tots memurtevkéo.v, ‘those who had | 
accepted the faith.’ Apollos strengthened the faith of those who had . 
believed and was powerful in debate against those who did not, cf. 
1 Cor. iii. 6. 8d tHS XaptTos, ‘by grace,’ with cuveBdrerTo, i.e. ‘by 
the grace of God,’ or possibly, ‘by his charm,’ cf. Col. iv. 6. S. Paul 
attributes his own success to the grace of God, Rom. xil. 3, xv. 153 
1 Cor. xv. 10. : 

28. edtéves, Lk. xxiii. 10. Staxarndéyxeto. The two prepositions 
have their full force, ‘he thoroughly refuted by argument.’ S. Luke 
does not state that he converted them. 


Cu. xix. Epuesus: THE BaprisM OF JOHN. 1-7. 


1. Td dvwrepiKd pépn. The phrase is vague and general. The’ 
inland districts of Asia are clearly referred to. S. Paul probably reached 
Ephesus by the valley of the Cayster and not by the great eastern high- 
way. Ch. xix. carries on the narrative from xviii. 23. Codex Bezae 
says that it was Paul’s own intention to go to Jerusalem, but ‘the Spirit 
bade him return to Asia.’ ”Edeoov. Ephesus was the most important 
city in Asia, from which the great roads radiated north and south and 
east. It was a centre of oriental superstition, Hellenic culture and 
Roman law and government, and a great mart of the nations trading 
east and west. There are four stages in S. Paul’s work at Ephesus, 
(1) The incident of John’s disciples on his arrival. (2) Three months 
teaching in the synagogue. (3) Two years work amongst the Gentiles 
with the school of Tyrannus as the centre. (4) The determination to 


go to Rome followed by the riot due to the silversmiths at the close of 
his ministry in the city. 
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2. Et...murresoavres. For the form of direct question cf. i. 6 n. 
The aorist part. is certainly temporal and not causal, ‘ when ye accepted 
the faith.’ ¢...torw. It is customary to supply do0é or éxxvvd- 
Hevov (so R.V.) on the assumption that these disciples must have heard 
of the Spirit, though they had not heard of the gift at Pentecost. But 
the words themselves clearly mean that these disciples had been baptized 
with the baptism of repentance, and at the time of their baptism had not 
even heard ‘whether there is a Holy Spirit.’ S. Paul, surprised at the 
answer, enquires under what formula they were baptized. 

3- His 16 *Iwdvov Barricpa, i.e. into the baptism of repentance. 
They were evidently not acquainted with the Messianic teaching of John 
that his baptism was preparatory for One who would come after him, 
who would baptize with the Holy Spirit and with fire. This S. Paul 
expounds to them, explaining that in belief in Jesus these conditions 


_ were fulfilled, cf. i. 5, xi. 16. Great prominence is given to the mission 
- and teaching of the Baptist in the four Gospels, especially by S. Luke 


and S. John: for other references in the Acts cf. i. 5, x. 37, xi. 16, 
xili. 24. 

4. €ls Tov épxdpevoy, cf. Mt. iii. rr. The position of the phrase 
before va is emphatic. wa denotes at once the purport of what John 


’ said and his purpose in saying it. 


6. émiBévros...xetpas. The laying on of hands is closely con- 
nected with the ‘ Baptism in the name of Jesus,’ and is the symbol of 
the gift of the Spirit, viii. 17. éAdAovv...émpodrtevov, ‘they began to 
speak with tongues and prophesy,’ cf. il. 4. 


IN THE SYNAGOGUE AND THE SCHOOL OF JYRANNUS. 
8-20. 


8. e(Qwv. The present part. has the force of ‘trying to persuade.’ 

g. éokAnptvovto, cf. Rom. ix. 18. The force of the middle, 
‘hardened ¢hezr hearts.’ ymelBovv, refused alike to obey and to believe. 
The imperfects mark the continual efforts of S. Paul and the continuous 
rejection by the Jews. dmoords, cf. xviii. 7 for similar conduct at 
Corinth. «a0 rjpépay. Codex Bezae adds ‘ from the fifth to the tenth 
hour,’ i.e. in the time after business hours had ceased. & TH TXoAq 
Tupdvvov. In the school or lecture hall of Tyrannus. oXoA7) properly 
=‘leisure,’ and as leisure was frequently employed in listening to 
philosophers it came to denote discussion, and lastly the building in 
which the discussion took place. Nothing is known of Tyrannus: he 
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may have been a teacher of rhetoric or philosophy, after whom the 
building had been named. 

ro. éry Sto. There is no real discrepancy between this statement 
and the record of the ‘ three years’ stay in xx. 31. The events recorded, 
vv. 1-8 and 21-41, occupied the additional year. mdvras... Atay. 
Numbers would visit the capital of the province and S. Paul probably 
visited the provincial towns, and to this period may be assigned the 
foundation of the ‘Seven churches’ in Asia, Rev. 1. 11. 

II. ov TAS TvXOVCaS, note the litotes, ‘unusual,’ ‘special’; sc. 
extraordinary miracles such as exorcists could not work. érrotet, ‘ con- 
tinued to work.’ 

I2. Kal éml rovs doVevodvras, ‘even to the sick,’ because they 
could not be reached by the hands of the apostle. cov8dpia yf oupt- 
x(v@a. Graecized forms indicating the spread of the Latin language: 
sudaria were ‘napkins,’ Lk. xix. 203 semzcznwctia smal) aprons worn 
by artisans. Such would be worn by tentmakers. tds vécovs, Ta TE 
mvevpata. S. Luke here, as usual, carefully distinguishes between 
physical and mental diseases, cf. Lk. vi. 17, vili. 2, xiil. 32. 

13. TOv...e€€opKietay, ‘certain of the Jewish exorcists who went 
from place to place.’ ‘Exorcism’ was practised amongst the Jews, 
cf. Mt. xii. 27. They employed incantations and charms, and more 
especially the recitation of some particular name. ‘“Opki{o. The 
two accus. are Classical: Judas external, Inoody internal, cf. Mk v. 73 
1 Dhess; vi02/7. 

14. keva, Doric genitive; probably a Latin name adapted to 
Greek. He was a member of one of the high-priestly families. Cod. 
Bez., ‘The sons of one Sceva, a priest,’ note the omissions. 

15. ywdoko...émlorapat, ‘I recognize...I know,’ but probably 
here there is no real distinction in meaning. 

16. Gpdotépwv. Seven had been mentioned, but on this occasion 
only two were present : there is no need to alter to aivév. There is 
evidence in late Gk of the use of duérepor for ‘all,’ and so some would 
render here. 

18. Tdv memirtevKétwv, ‘those who had accepted the faith’ but 
who had not yet abandoned their old habits and now came ‘openly 
confessing and acknowledging their practices.’ é£ouoAoyovuevor clearly 
governs mpdéeis, cf. Mk i. 5. 

19. tkavol, i.e. a considerable number of magicians. The former 
verse refers to those who had come under their influence. ta meptepya, 
“magic arts.” Perhaps a technical term. They recognized the futility 
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of all their ‘spells’ in face of the power of the name of Jesus. The 
verb meptepydfouae = meddling in affairs best left,alone, occurs 2 Th. 
lll. 11. Socrates was accused of being a ‘busybody,’ Plato, Aol. 19 B. 
tas BiBdous, i.e. the parchment which contained the charms or incanta- 
tions well known in antiquity as "E@éo.a ypduuara. The burning of the 
ornaments, pictures, etc., in the Piazza del Marco at Florence at the 
instance of Savonarola is somewhat parallel. dpyuplov, 50,000 
drachmae is a very large sum, equivalent to £2000. 

20. kata Kpdtos, adverbial, ‘mightily,’ only here in N.T. This 
rubric of progress marks another definite stage in the work. S. Paul’s 
thoughts were now directed to Rome. 


PART. Vi: 


PAUL TURNS TO JERUSALEM AND ROME. 
XIX. 2I—xXXvViIil. 


(a) Third missionary journey continued. N.B.—S. Paul’s work of 
founding churches was finished at Ephesus. Henceforth he looks to 
his final objective, Rome, but keeps in touch with the churches by 
revisiting them and sending them letters. 

(1) Projected visits. Timothy and Erastus despatched to Mace- 
donia. xix. 21-22. 

» (2) The riot at Ephesus in connection with the silversmiths 
precedes his departure. xix. 23-41. ; 

(3) Journey through Macedonia and Achaia (three months at 
Corinth); plot to kill Paul. xx. 1-3. 

(4) Return through Macedonia and voyage to Jerusalem with the 
delegates of the churches. xx. 4-xxi. 15. owle: Philippi, Troas 
(Eutychus), Assos, Mitylene, Miletus (farewell to the Ephesian church), 
Cos, Rhodes, Patara, Tyre (first warning not to go to Jerusalem), 
Caesarea (Philip and his four daughters; second warning; Agabus 
foretells Paul’s arrest). 

Points to be noticed: (1) Date, 56-57 A.D. (2) Plan: (a) To 
present the offerings of the churches to the church at Jerusalem ; (2) To 
shew his attachment to the Jewish faith by keeping Pentecost at 
Jerusalem. 

Epistles: 2 Corinthians, written from Macedonia, and the Epistle 
to the Romans, which deals most fully with the Jewish-Gentile con- 

. troversy, probably from Corinth. 
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(6) Paul at Jerusalem. xxi. 16—xxvi. His attempt to vindicate his 
adherence to the Jewish religion and his championship of the universal 
Gospel lead to his final rejection by the Jews. 

(1) His reception by the church; the vow of the Nazirites. xxi. 
17-26. 

(2) Attacked in the temple by the Jews ; intervention of Lysias ; 
Paul’s address to the people and appeal to his privilege as a Roman. 
XXl. 27—xxii. 29. 

(3) First trial of Paul, before the sanhedrin; his defence of his 
life and mission. xxii. 30—xxill. Io. 

(4) The vision of Jesus; in consequence of the plot to kill him 
he is sent under escort to Caesarea. xxiii. 11-35. 

(c) Paul at Caesarea: two years a prisoner in Roman custody. 

(1) Second trial, before Felix; the case deferred; discourse with 
Felix. xxiv. 

(2) Festus succeeds Felix; third trial, before Festus; Paul 
appeals to Caesar. xxv. I-I2. 

(3) The visit of Agrippa and Bernice followed by. fourth trial, 
before Agrippa and Festus; Paul’s final defence. xxv. 13—xxvi. 

(d) The voyage to Rome. 

(1) Caesarea to Malta. Route: Sidon, Myra, Crete (Fair 
Havens), 14 days tempest; the shipwreck in S. Paul’s Bay at Malta. 
XXVIl. 

(2) Paul and his companions at Malta; Publius the chief man of 
the island. xxviii. 1-10. 

(3) Voyage continued to Rome. Rowte: Syracuse, Rhegium, 
Puteoli, Appii Forum, The Three Taverns. xxviii. 11-15. 

(e) Paul a prisoner at Rome; his conference with the Jews ; his 
rejection and two years ministry in captivity. xxviii. 16-31. 

Points to be noticed. 

(1) Dates: (a), (6), 56-57 A.D.3 (c), (2), (e), 58-62. 

(2) S. Luke, by devoting so many chapters to the narrative of 
S. Paul’s final rejection by the Jews, shews how much importance he 
attached to it. The claims of Gentile Christianity were vindicated and 
upheld, and the rejection of Paul led to the ultimate triumph of the 
universal Gospel. N.B.—The narrative of the voyage is at once a 
masterpiece of literary skill and the most priceless nautical document 
of the ancient world. 

Lpistles; For the Epistles written from Rome see Epilogue. 
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THE SILVERSMITHS OF EPHESUS. 21I—qI. 


21. Sek@dv. This projected tour is probably referred to in 1 Cor. 
xvi. 5. While he was at Ephesus S. Paul was in communica- 
tion with Corinth and wrote the first Epistle. The difficulties at 
Corinth caused him great anxiety, and the question of the number of 
visits he made to Corinth and of letters he wrote is one of the most 
difficult in N.T. The situation in 2 Cor. is best explained by the 
assumption that S. Paul in the interval between the writing of the two 
Epistles went by sea to Corinth and that the visit was very painful to 
him, 2 Cor. ii. 1, xii. 14, xiii. 1. “IepooéAvpa. In order (1) to take the 
collections from the Macedonian, Achaean and other churches, xxiv. 17; 
1 Cor. xvi. 3; (2) to bring the new churches into communion with the 
mother church. ‘Popny. When Paul had won victories in the great 
outlying strategic centres he would conclude with a mission to the heart 
of the Empire, cf. xxiii. 11; Rom. i. 13. j 

22. Tipobcov kat” Epactoy. Timothy joined Paul in Macedonia 
and is associated with him in 2 Cor. i. 1, cf. also 1 Cor. xvi. ro. It is 
not certain that Erastus is to be identified with the ‘ city treasurer’ of 
Corinth mentioned Rom. xvi. 23; 2 Tim. iy. 20. els tHv “Aciay, 
eis=év. The mention of Asia seems to imply work outside Ephesus, 
in provincial towns. ; 

24. a&pyvpoKorros. Demetrius may have been the master of the 
trade guild. The different trades were formed into guilds and plied 
their trades in separate quarters of the city. In Athens to this day 
an ancient street is entirely filled with cobblers’ shops. Similar customs 
existed throughout the Middle Ages in England, to which the names of 
streets in our old cities still bear witness. vaots. These were small 
models of the shrine of the great goddess with a figure of the goddess 
inside holding a cup in one hand and a tambourine in another. Many 
have been found in terra-cotta or marble, but none in silver. Her 
temple at Ephesus was one of the wonders of the world. The Ephesian 
Artemis, an Asiatic goddess, must not be confused with the huntress 
Artemis of the Greeks and the Diana of the Romans; she was the great 
mother (ueyan Majrnp), many-breasted, the symbol of life and fertility. 
Her worship was introduced at Rome under the name of Cybele and 
her festival was known as the Megalensia. texvirats, ‘artisans’; 
possibly a superior guild to the épydrac who probably worked in marble 
or terra-cotta. 
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25. 1 edqwopia, ‘ wealth*: only here in N.T- 

26. *“Eqérov. Codex Bezae inserts évés, but the genitive which is 
truly partitive can stand alone. 

27. Todro...ro pépos: either (1) trade, business, or (2) supply — 
épyactas, ‘this branch of the business.” The success of S. Paul touched 
their pockets, hence their opposition. Cf. xvi. 19, a Similar case ai 
Philippi. dweAeypov, lit. rejection and so contempt, not found else 
where in cl.Gk or LXX. tHjs peytAys Geas. S. Luke preserves the 
correct title of the goddess, an excellent instance of his precise historical 
knowledge: cf. rp weyiory Gea “Egesia “Apréud:, inser. In Brit. Mus. : 
péd\Aey Te Kal. re=and, xai=even, emphasising xa@asdis@ar TRS 
peyeAacryros, cf. Lk. ix. 43. The gen>may be partitive, ‘she should =~ 
lose part of her magnificence,” or separative, ‘be deposed from her 
magnificence.” The formerin spite of R.V. is preferable. 

28. MeydAn 4 “Aprepis “Ederiov. xeyd\y is usually taken as s 
predicative, but the words may be a prayer, ‘O mighty Artemis of the 4 
Ephesians.” 

29. ds to @éarpov. The theatre of Ephesus was 495 feet in 
diameter and capable of holding 24,500 people, and was in full view 
of the temple. Tatow kai “Apictrapyoy. Aristarchus was a native of 
Thessalonica, xx. 4. He accompanied S. Paul on his last journey to 4 
Jerusalem and thence to Rome: Col. iv. ro; Philem. 24. The text if 
correct requires Gaius to be distinguished from Gaius of Derbe (xx. 4), 
and from Gaius Rom. xvi. 23. 

30. ds Tov Spor, ie. the public assembly held in the theatre. 
Possibly S. Paul's statement that he fought with beasts at Ephesas may | 
refer to the not, 1 Cor. xv. 32. { 

31. “Acvapxéy, provincial officers, not municipal. They held 
office for one year but retained their titles. Their religious duties were 
concerned with the worship of Rome and Augustus, and they held the 
public games ‘Kody ‘Acias.’ Their friendship with S. Panl shews 
the tolerant attitude of the authorities. 

33- ouvefiBarar, ‘instructed,’ ie. as their advocate: c£ 1 Cor. 

ii. 16; but the sense seems to require ‘ pushed him forward together. 
ourSiSdf@ does not have this meaning elsewhere, cf. xvi. 10. Qther 
MSS. read rpecSiSacar. The context seems to shew that Alexander, 
who may be identical with * Alexander the coppersmith* (cf. 2 Tim. 
iv. 14), was put forward by the Jews te dissociate them from any com 
nection with S. Paul. 


34. &myvoryres. Tr. «when they recognised,’ Le iy ecole 
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and features: a nom. pendens. All Jews were enemies of idolatry and 
the crowd made no distinction. 

35- 6 ypappareds, The most important official at Ephesus, who 
had charge of the treasury and the public records. He drafted the 
decrees proposed in the assembly and acted as the intermediary between 
the imperial and provincial authorities. tls ydp. ydp implies that 
there is no cause for disturbance, as no one in Ephesus would doubt the 
supremacy of the great goddess. vewxépoy, lit. ‘temple-sweeper’; in 
class. Gk ‘a verger.’ But the word had acquired a dignified meaning, 
‘warden or guardian.’ Ephesian coins bear the legend ‘ vewxdpos rijs 
*Apréy.dos.’ The title also was given to cities, and to Ephesus amongst 
them, in connection with the cult of Rome and Augustus. tot 8tomerods, 
sc. dydhparos. Tr. ‘of the image that fell from heaven.’ ‘ Jupiter,’ 
R.V., gives an erroneous meaning. Similar conceptions existed con- 
cerning the image of the Tauric Artemis, dvomerés dyahpya odpavav 
mwéonpa, Eur. [ph. 7. 977. Cf. the Palladium at Troy and the image 
of Athena at Athens. Various traditions exist as to the material— 
cedar, gold, vine-wood. 

36. dvavtipytev, ‘as these facts are incontrovertible’: not else- 
where in N.T. ‘mporrerés, ‘rash, hasty,’ cf. 2 Tim. iii. 4, explained by 
yup. Their conduct had been hasty. 

37. ovte teporvdous ote BAaodhnypodvras, i.e. they had neither been 
guilty in act or word of disrespect to the goddess. tepdavdor, lit. 
‘robbers of temples.’ f 

38. ayopaior: cither supply ctvodo, i.e. ‘meetings of the law-courts 
are held,’ or nvépat, ‘court-days.’ Conventus forenses agunlur, Vulgate. 
avOirrarol eiotv. Plural because the statement is general, pointing to 
the proper means for such cases to be tried. Asia was a senatorial 
province. - 

39. el S€ TL wepattépw. Tr. ‘If you have any further design, it 
shall be settled at the regular meeting of the assembly.’ The law-courts 
provided the proper means, but if any resolution connected with the 
welfare of the city arising out of the present difficulty were required 
it must be brought forward in the assembly. Regular lawful meetings 
were held under sanction of the Roman officials; the present meeting 
was irregular. Other MSS. read zepi érépwv ; so R.V. 

40. oTdoews Trepl THS orpepov, ‘we run the risk of being charged 
with sedition concerning to-day.’ ordoews is gen. of the charge. With 
THs onpepov supply éx«Aynolas or qyépas, cf. xx. 26. R.V. ‘this day’s 
riot.’ airfov, neuter noun, ‘as there is no cause for it,’ or masc. adj., 
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cum nullus obnoxius sit, Vulgate. mept ot, best taken as having no 
grammatical antecedent, but referring to the charge suggested by éyka- 
Nelo Oar, ‘and with regard to this we shall not be able to give an account 
of this concourse.’ T.R. omits oJ; in that case airiou is the antecedent, 
‘as there is no cause which will enable us...’; this gives an excellent 
sense. ovoTpopy, ‘meeting,’ i.e. attended by tumult, not so strong a 
word as ordois. For S. Paul’s grave trials at this time cf. 2 Cor. 
ii, I-11. 


CH. xx. MACEDONIA AND ACHAIA. 1-6. 


1. Gomacdpevos. Arrival and departure were both marked by the 
kiss of greeting, cf. xxi. 6, 7. 

2. Ta pépn éketva, sc. Macedonia, Philippi, Thessalonica, Beroea. 
It had been his intention to visit Greece first, then Macedonia, and to 
return to Greece, 2 Cor. ii. S. Luke does not refer to the twofold 
object of this. (1) To compose the difficulties at Corinth. (2) To 
organize the collection for the poor at Jerusalem; but cf. xxiv. 17. In 
Macedonia Titus, who is never mentioned by S, Luke, joined S. Paul 
with good news from Corinth and was despatched with the Second 
Epistle. The Epistle to the Romans also was written at this time 
either from Macedonia or more probably from Corinth. trv “HAAd8a, 
synonymous with Achaia. S. Paul certainly visited Corinth, and pro- 
bably other churches, as he never expected to visit them again. 

3. avayer8at, probably from Cenchreae. éyévero yvduns: for the 
gen. cf. dco Tis a’ris yvduns joav, Thuc. 1. 113. Tr. ‘he formed the 
resolution.’ tod trootpépey: the gen. defines yrauys, cf. xiv. 9. 

4. ovvelteto. Probably the delegates of the churches are here 
enumerated who accompanied Paul with the collection. (1) Macedonia: 
Sopater, Aristarchus and Secundus. (2) S. Galatia: Gaius and Timothy.. 
(3) Asia: Tychicus and Trophimus. No mention is made of delegates 
from Achaia where Titus had organized the collection, 2 Cor. viii. 
Trophimus is mentioned again as being in Jerusalem (xxi. 29), and 
Aristarchus accompanied S. Paul to Rome: xxvii. 2; Col. iv. ro. 
S. Luke (jue?s v. 6) joined S. Paul at Philippi and remained with him 
to the close of the Acts. From the text of W.H. it is clear that otrou 
refers only to the Ephesians Tychicus and Trophimus who came (poo- 
edOdvres) to Troas. If mpoeOdvTes is read then odro refers to the 
whole party except S. Paul and S. Luke. Some MSS. insert dypu ris 
’Aotas after ad7@, which is contradicted in xxi. 29, xxvii. 2, Cod. Bez, 
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omits ouvelrero and Blass inserts! rpojpxovro before péxpe Tis ’ Actas, 
which gets rid of the difficulty. The delegates preceded S. Paul-and 
awaited him at Troas. Whatever reading is adopted the whole party 
was completed at Troas. Zdéaatpos IIvppov. The name of the father 
may have been added to distinguish Sopater from another of a similar 
name, Rom. xvi. 21. Tatos, to be distinguished from Gaius the Mace- 
donian, xix. 29. Another Gaius of Corinth is mentioned, 1 Cor. i. 14. 
T¥xtkos, like Trophimus, probably an Ephesian; for Tychicus cf. Eph. 
vi. 24; Col. iv. 7; 2 Tim. iv. 12; Tit. iii. 12; for Trophimus cf. xxi. 
29; 2 Tim. iv. 20. 

6. tds hpépas tay dtipwy, sc. the passover, cf. xii. 3. dxXpt... 
méyre, ‘in five days.’ The journey lasted until the fifth day: adverse 
winds or a halt at Neapolis may account for the greater length of time, 
cf. xvi. IT. 


Troas to MILETUS. 7-16. 


7. “Ev 8 rq pug tov caBRdrtwv, ‘on the first day of the week.’ 
The cardinal for the ordinal is in accordance with Hebrew usage: 
ef. Lk. xxiv. r. The first day of the week—the day of the resur- 
rection—was specially marked by almsgiving and the breaking of 
bread, 1 Cor. xvi. 2. KAdoat dprov, cf. ii. 42, xxvil. 35. The break- 
ing of bread took place in the evening after the preaching was over, 
Deal te 

9g. émi ris OuplBos, sc. on the window-sill. The room was crowded 
and the lights and the number present make it probable that the lattice 
was open: cf. the death of Ahaziah, 2 Kings i. 2. Karacepdpevos... 
katevex8els. The difference in the participles must be marked: 
‘gradually being overcome by heavy slumber as Paul prolonged his 
discourse he was overpowered by sleep and fell.’ {py vexpds. The 
words which follow, ‘ his life is in him,’ do not contradict this statement 
of his death. For similar actions of Elijah and Elisha cf. 1 Kings xvii. 
Ql, 22; 2 Kings iv. 34. 

Io. kataBds, ic. by the outside staircase.  OopuBetobe. The 
company were already beginning to bewail the dead according to 
oriental custom, Mk vy. 38. 

II. ‘yevodpevos, cf. x. 10. After the eucharist he partook of some 
food.  Ooptdyoas, ‘having conversed’: only used by Luke amongst 
N.T. writers: cf. xxiv. 26; Lk. xxiv. 14, 15. ottws sums up the 
action of the preceding participles: a very favourite usage of Demosthenes 
in cl. Gk. 
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12. tyayov. The subject is general and not expressed. 

‘13. ‘Hpeis, sc. without Paul. In an Armenian commentary on 
the Acts discovered by Dr Rendel Harris, based on the Western text, 
these words are rendered, ‘But Luke and those who were with me 
went on board.’ Only a microscopic change in the original is required 
to give the rendering, ‘But I Luke,’ etc. ”“Aooov, south of Troas, 
opposite Lesbos, with a harbour and a considerable coasting trade. 
The sea-route was longer.  Stareraypévos wv, ‘he had arranged,’ 
a middle use. mefederv, ‘to go by land,’ a much shorter route; the 
distance was only 20 miles. 

14. ovvéBaddrev. The imperfect has more authority than the 
aoris!, but its meaning cannot be pressed. Murvdrvny, the capital 
of Lesbos with a fine harbour, 30 miles distant from Assos." The ship 
stopped every evening in accordance with the prevalent conditions of 
the weather: there is no necessity to suppose that Paul and his friends 
chartered the ship. 

15. KatTyvtTyoapey, i.e. the ship anchored in the narrow channel 
between Chios and the mainland. ty 8t érépa. S. Luke’s love of 
variety is evidenced by 77 émuoton, 7H érépa, TH éExouery, all denoting 
‘on the next day.’ twapeBdAopey, ‘we struck across to Samos,’ Cod. Bez. 
‘and having tarried at Trogyllium on the next day we struck across,’ 
i.e. they landed at Trogyllium, a promontory on the mainland, before 
crossing to Samos. M(Anrov. Miletus, once the capital of Ionia, was 
now eclipsed by Ephesus. At the present day it is several miles from 
the sea. 

16. mapamAevoar. When the party started from Troas a vessel was 
chosen which would not call at Ephesus. 


Pau’s FaREWELL TO THE EpHESIAN ELDERS. 17-38. 


17. petekadéoato. The ship must have remained at Miletus at 
least for 3 or 4 days. 

t8. elev. This farewell address which S. Luke heard at the close 
of the third missionary journey is intensely Pauline in (1) subject, 
(2) style and language, (3) personal feeling, and can be illustrated 
almost in every phrase from the Epistles. In it (a) he reviews his 
ministry (18-21). (4) In spite of the trials that await him he will 
finish his course (22-25). (¢) He maintains his perfect integrity and his 
fulfilment of his duty (26-27). (@) He warns them of danger and 
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exhorts them to be faithful (28-31). (e) He commends them to God 
and closes with a solemn protest of his selflessness. éméByv, ‘set foot 
in Asia,’ R.V. mos...éyevopnyv, cf. 1 Thess. i. 5. 

19. SovAevwv, characteristic of S. Paul: cf. Rom. i. 1, xii. 11; 
Gal. i. ro; Phil. i. 1; Eph. vi. 7. tamewwohbpoctvys. The word is not 
classical nor in LXX. S. Paul lays stress on his ‘ humility’: Eph. iv. 2; 
Phil. i. 3; Col. ii. 18. razewés is used in cl. Gk in a depreciatory 
sense, ‘mean,’ ‘chicken-hearted,’ cf. 2 Cor. x. 1, Christianity exalted 
into virtues characteristics, such as ‘lowliness,’ which were despised by 
cultured paganism. Saxpdev, cf. 2 Cor. ii. 4; Phil. iii. 18. mevpac- 
pov, temptations, i.e. great trials and tests of his faith: 1 Thess. iii. 4; 
2 Cor. vi. 4-10. 

20. ovdtviTrerreddpny...dpiv. Either ‘I shrank not from declaring 
unto you anything that was profitable’: R.V. for brooréd)dw, cf. Gal. 
ii. 12. In this case rod «7 is the regular classical construction depending 
on vrecrehdunyv. Or, ‘I did not hold back anything that was profitable 
by not declaring it unto you.’ tod pi is then explanatory=@ore ph, 
cf. xiv. 18. 

22. SeSenévos...r@ mvevpare, ‘constrained in the spirit.’ mvevuare, 
as in xviil. 25; 1 Cor. v. 3. Others render ‘Spirit,’ i.e. the Holy Spirit, 
but the Holy Spirit is expressly mentioned in the next verse. 

23, ™Ayyv Ort, cf. Phil. i. 18. Katd médAw, ‘from city to city.’ 
kara distributive. Seopa Kal OAtWes, Phil. i. 17; 2 Cor. i. 8. 

24. Adyou, ‘I reckon my life of no account.’ tuplay is pleonastic, 
but added for emphasis. os TeXeudow, some MSS. rerecdou. If 
the infin. is correct this is the only passage in N.T. where as is thus 
used in a final sense. Spdpov, cf. for the metaphor Gal. ii. 2; 2 Tim. 
iv. 7. SvaKovlay, Rom. xi. 13. 

25. ovKétt, either ‘no longer,’ or ‘no more,’ i.e. never again. 
S. Paul returned to Ephesus after his first imprisonment, 1 Tim. i. 3. 
The Acts was probably written before his release. TO mpdcwmov, 1 Thess. 
ii. 17. SunA8ov, probably there were members of other churches present 
as well as Ephesian Christians. tiv Bacdclay, cf. viii. 12 n., xxviii. 31; 
Dkevals 13 1 Dhess, ii. 93° Eph. ve 5: 

26. paptvpopar, ‘I protest’; only used by Luke and Paul: cf. 
xxvi. 223 1 Thess. ii. 12; Eph.iv. 17. év TH orjpepov pépa, Rom. xi. 8, 
cf. xix. 4on. Kabapés, xvili. 6. 

27. macay THY BovdAry Tov God, i.e. the whole purpose of God in 
the redemption of man: cf. ii. 23; Eph. i. 11. The Epistle to the 
Ephesians is an excellent commentary on this verse, where the whole 
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divine purpose, culminating in the founding of the church—one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism—is fully set forth. 

28. mpooéxere Eavtois, cf. viii. 6n.  mowpvl@: for the metaphor 
ef. Lk. xii. 32; Eph. iv. 11. émtokdarovs, no definite office other than 
that of presbyter is meant. The word occurs in Phil. i. 1; 1 Tim. iil. 23 
Tit. i. 7. In x Pet. ii. 25 émiokoros is associated with mocujy ; it empha- 
sizes the pastoral side of the work of the elders as ‘overseers’ of the 
church. There is little evidence in N.T. of the existence of more than 
two orders—presbyters and deacons. trv ékkAnolav...i8(ov. Tr. ‘the 
church of God which He purchased with His own blood’: cf. Ps. 
Ixxiv. 2. (1) If @e00 is the correct reading there is a difficulty, as 
S. Paui then states that the purchase was made by God’s own blood. 
idtov may however mean the blood of Jesus, which was in a peculiar 
sense the Father’s own (Jn x. 30), who shared in the sacrifice of His 
Son, Rom. v. 8, viii. 32. W.H. suggest that vio? has dropped out of 
the text after i6éov, but there is no MS. evidence for this. (2) Other 
MSS. read xuptov, which removes the difficulty, but against it must be 
urged that ‘the church of God’ is the phrase universally used by S. Paul 
in the Epistles, and that the ‘church of the Lord’ occurs nowhere 
in N.T. 

29. AvKov. For the imagery cf. v. 28; Mt. vii. 15; Lk. x. 3; Jn 
x. 12. Thereference is to false teachers: Eph. iv. 14; 1 Tim. i. 19, 
ie te 

30. é& tpav avroy, i.e. from amongst your own selves: cf. 1 Tim. 
i. 20; 2 Tim. i. 15, ii. 17, iii. 8-13. Sverrpappéva, xiiic8; Lk. ix. 41; 
Phil. ii. 15. 

31. ‘ypnyopetre. The pastoral metaphor is continued: cf. Lk. xii. 
37; 1 Pet. v. 8. Tprertav, xix. ion. viKra Kal ypépav. For the 
ceaselessness of the apostle’s labours cf. 1 Thess. ii. 9, iii. 10. vouvlerav, 
‘admonishing’; only here and seven times in S. Paul’s Epistles: 1 Thess. 
wat4 > 0 Corpave aa. ete: 

32. TO Kuplw...dvvapévm. The Lord and the word (i.e. the 
Gospel) of His grace are closely united together in their action, and 
duvayev@ need not be confined to xuply, cf. 1 Thess. ii. 13. Oe has better 
MS. authority than kupiy. otko8opqorar: for the metaphor cf. Eph. 
li. 21, lv. 12, 16, 29.  kAnpovow.lay, sc. of the kingdom of heaven. 
Inheritance does not denote only future but present possession : cf. Eph. 
Ue eae 

33. dpyuplov: cf. the similar statement of Samuel, 1 Sam. xii. Sh 
S. Paul frequently insists on his disinterestedness: 1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. 
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il. 8; 1 Cor. ix. 12; 2 Cor. xi. 7. Silver, gold and raiment comprised 
the wealth of the east: cf. also 1 Sam. xii. 3; Jas v. 2, 3. 

34: Uarnpérnoay. Paul had plied his trade at Corinth and Ephesus. 
He accepted no maintenance from any of his converts except the Philip- 
pians: cf. 1 Cor. iv. 12. at xepes adrat. He holds up his hands 
hardened by tent-making. 

35. mdvra bréSerga, ‘In all things I set you an example.’ dvra, 
internal accus., 1 Cor. xi. 1. Komuovtas. The reference is to hard 
physical labour. Cf. 1 Cor. iv. 12; Eph.iv. 28. dvriAapBdveo Par, ‘to 
help.’ The word is only used by S. Luke and S. Paul. Cf. Lk. i. 54; 
1 Cor. xii. 28. tov dobevovytwy, ‘the weak,’ i.e. the sick, the needy 
and the wavering. There is no limit to Christian service. Asa rule, 
when moral or spiritual weakness is referred to, a defining dative is 
‘added, Rom. xiv. 1. Makdptov...AapBdvey. The only saying of our 
Lord not recorded in the Gospels which is referred to in N.T. On it 
is based the principle of Christian philanthropy. The discovery of the’ 
NoyLa or ‘sayings of Jesus’ at Oxyrhynchus threw light upon the preser- 
vation of sayings of Christ outside the Gospel. This particular saying 
is quoted by Clement and Polycarp. 

37- Katep(Aovy. The imperfect is emphatic, and card intensive. 
Tender and repeated final greetings marked his departure, cf. Lk. vii. 
BS 14551 XV. 20. 


Cu. xxi. From MILETUS TO CAESAREA. I-14. 


I. amoomacbévtas, ‘we had torn ourselves away.’ The parting 
was painful to all. tv Ko, forty miles S. of Miletus off the coast of 
Caria. It was an important commercial centre and famous as the 
birthplace of Hippocrates, and therefore of special interest to S. Luke. 
_ *Pé8ov. The sunny island of Rhodes off the S. coast of Caria was famous 

for its roses, ships, and its university where Julius Caesar studied, and 
the Colossus, which had been shattered by an earthquake. In the 
Middle Ages it was romantically associated with the Knights Hos- 
pitallers of S. John of Jerusalem. IIdrapa, on the coast of Lycia, where 
there was an oracle of Apollo. Cod. Bez. adds ‘and Myra,’ cf. xxvii. 5. 
At Patara or Myra they deserted the ship which was engaged on a slow 
coasting voyage and took a direct course to Phoenicia. Ildrapa and 
Muppa in the Acts are both neuter plural. 

3. avaddvavtes, Doric form of the aor. active: lit. ‘when we had 
made Cyprus visible,’ and so ‘had come in sight of.’ The conception 
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is classical, cf. Verg. Aen. 111. 291. Tpov, a free city of Syria, but no 
longer as famous as in the time of Alexander. It still has a population 
of 5,000 and some trade, but its famous mole and harbour have 
long disappeared. dmodoptifépevov...yspov. Both words are technical 
and confined to cargo. The periphrastic imperfect=‘uedNev amodoprt- 
fec0a. The unloading occupied seven days and then the party 
continued their voyage. 

4. Gvevpdovtes, ‘finding,’ i.e. by enquiry, cf. Lk. ii. 16. The 
Christian community was small (v. 5) and the population large. py 
émtBatvery. S. Paul, like our Lord, knew what awaited him at Jerusa- 
lem, xx. 23 f.; cf. Lk. ix. 51. The repeated warnings serve to heighten 
the heroism of his resolve. 

5. éEaprioat here= ‘completed.’ é&ypricuévos (2 Tim. iii. £7) 
=furnished completely. émt tov atyradov, on the smooth sandy shore. 

6. darnomacdpeba, ‘we bade each other farewell.’ eis ta W810, ‘to 
their own homes,’ cf. Jn xix. 27. 

7. Svavioavtes, ‘having completed the voyage from Tyre we 
landed at Ptolemais.’ Page takes dd Tépov with karnyrjcamev on the 
ground that d:avicavres could hardly be applied to the short journey (30 
miles) from Tyre. S. Luke in relating the last stage may well have had 
in his mind the completion of the whole voyage. eis IlroAeuatda, so 
called after Ptolemy Soter, king of Egypt. The ancient Accho, the 
modern Acre. It was the best harbour on the coast and also com- 
manded the route from Syria to Egypt. Babylonians, Persians, Mace- 
donians, Crusaders, and Napoleon, ali recognized its important position. 

8. é@eX@dvtes. The journey was continued by land. &tAtarov, cf. 
vi. 3, 53 vill. 12, 40. The title ‘evangelist’ only occurs elsewhere in 
Eph. iv. rr; 2 Tim.iv. 5. The order in Eph. is apostles, prophets, evan- 
gelists, pastors and teachers. Pastors and teachers were both attached 
to localities, the apostles and prophets were non-local. The evangelists 
occupied a middle position, probably as pioneers of the Gospel. There 
is no connection in any case with the later use of the title—a writer of 
a Gospel. 

9. mpopytevovorat, cf. ii. 17, xix. 6; Lk. ii. 36; 1 Cor. xi. 5, xiv. 
24. They would not be allowed to preach openly in the church and 
their ministrations would be confined to private houses and intercourse. 

10. “AyaBos, already mentioned in xi. 28. S. Luke speaks of him 
in this way as this was the first time he had seen him. 

It. G@pas Hv tévnv. For the symbolical action of prophets in 
O.T. cf. 1 Kings xxii. 11; Is. xx. 2; Jer. xiii. 1; Ez. iv. and v.3 cf. 
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also Jn xxi. 18. mapaddécovo, cf. the words of our Lord, Lk. 
SexTV 7 

12. Tod pr dvaBalver. 70d with the infin. denotes the scope of 
the entreaty. 

13. Tt ovetre kAalovres, a strong form of question marking 
remonstrance, cf. xiv. 15; Mk xi. 5. ovv@pvmrovres...tHv Kapdlav. 
ow Opirrev =to break in pieces and so to weaken. xapdla is the seat of 
the intelligence rather than of the feelings. We should say ‘ under- 
mining my determination.’ ‘Breaking my heart’ is misleading. éyo 
is in an emphatic position, ‘I for my part.’ Cf. similar language of 
edeter, Mik 1x: 31. 

14. Tod kuplov ro 0éAnpa, cf. xviii. 21; Mt. vi. 10; Lk. xxii. 42; 
1 Cor. iv. 19. 


AT JERUSALEM: THE Vow OF THE NAZIRITES. 15-26. 


I5. émokevacdpevor, ‘having packed up our luggage.’ The A.V. 
has ‘tock up our carriages’; cf. Shakspeare—‘ Time goes upright with 
his carriage,’ Zemzpest, V1. 3. The phrase clearly includes not only their 
personal belongings but the alms and gifts they were bringing to 
Jerusalem. ‘Tlaving equipped horses,’ Ramsay. The journey was 
64 miles. Cod. Bez. dmoraéduevor. 

16. dyovres...paOnrq. The text is difficult but it most likely means 
‘bringing us to the house of Mnason, an early disciple, with whom we 
should lodge.’ With this agrees Cod. Bez., ‘and coming to a certain 
village we stayed with Mnason.’ The Caesarean Christians accompanied 
Paul and his friends as far as the village of Mnason. Thence they 
continued their journey alone. The return journey occupied two days. 

17. amedeEavro, peculiar to Luke, cf. xv. 4. 

18. mpds “IdkwBov, i.e. the head of the church. The apostles 
were in all probability absent from Jerusalem. The presence of all the 
elders points to a formal reception of Paul and his companions (Luke 
was evidently present) when probably they presented the alms. 

19. KaQ’ @v ekaorov. It is best to take &kacroy with oy and cad’ 
év=one by one: an adverbial expression. Paul rendered his account as 
heretofore, cf. xiv. 27, xv. 12. 

20. pupiddes, ‘thousands.’ upids is used of a large indefinite 
number, Lk. xii. 1. S. Paul almost certainly reached the city, which 
would be crowded at this time, before Pentecost. {ndwral, cf. Gal. i. 
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1748, Abihie abe vis These were Judaists and of the extreme party of the ~ 
Pharisees to which Paul himself had belonged. 

21. KaTnxyPnoav, not casually ‘informed,’ but aie ‘in- 
structed.’ dmrooractav, 2 Thess. ii. 3. Su8doKets with double accus. pr 
meptténverv. S. Paul is charged with teaching Judaist Christians to 
desert the law. It is true that he taught that neither circumcision nor 
uncircumcision were matters of vital importance for a Christian, but he 
was strict in Jewish observances himself and did not seek to disturb the 
customs of pious Jews. He proves by his conduct the falseness of the 
charge, cf. esp. Rom. ii., iii; 1 Cor. vii. 16-18, ix. 19. 

22. MdvTws dkoveovTat, ‘they will certainly hear,’ R.V. Other 
MSS., rdvrws de? rhHO0s owenOciv: axovcovra yap. SoA.V. S. Paul’s 
arrival was certain to arouse opposition amongst Jewish Christians and 
amongst the multitude. 

23. evxhv exovres. These men were clearly Jewish Christians who 
had taken a temporary Nazirite vow, cf. carefully Num. vi. t-21. The 
minimum time seems to have been 30 days. ad’ éavtav. If émi is 
read it refers to the obligation of the vow as yet unfulfilled; if dé, that 
the vow had been taken of their own accord, xviii. 18. 

24. tTapadaBav. The term is quite friendly, ‘associate them with 
yourself.” dyvicOnr. ctv adrois, ‘purify thyself with them.’ The 
Nazirite took a vow of ayicués, which involved ‘ separation’ from wine, 
from cutting the hair and from contact with dead bodies. It may have 
been possible for S. Paul, by some act of purification, to associate 
himself with the Nazirites without taking the whole vow, and his 
separation was limited to the time until the offerings had been paid. It 
is thought by some that he may have come to Jerusalem under a vow, as 
before, xviii 18. va Evpyjoovrat, ‘that they may shave their heads,’ cf. 
xviii. r8n.; 1 Cor. xi.6. vain N.T. is found with the future in a final 
sense. This marked the completion of the vow at the time of the 
offerings. ‘yvooovra: is fut. not dependent on iva, ‘all shall know.’ 
oro.xets, ‘walkest according to rule,’ Rom. iv. 12; Gal. vi. 16; cf. for 
the same metaphor, mepurarety, ropever Oar. 

25. mept S€ tov...é0vav. Added to make it clear that S. James 
adhered to the compact of the apostolic conference, which he regarded 
as a compromise with mutual concessions to Jewish and Gentile feelings. 
He expected S. Paul as a Jew in Jerusalem to act as a Jewish Christian 
and to shew full sympathy with Jewish customs and feelings. kal 
amvuKTov is omitted by Codex Bezae, asin ch. xv. S. Paul’s action here was 
thoroughly in accordance with the principle he laid down in 1 Cor. ix. 20. 
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26. ayviobels...tpoopopd. The passage is obscure, tr. ‘ Having 
purified himself with them he entered the temple announcing the comple- 
_ tion of the days of purification until the offering had been offered for each 
one of them.’ From xxiv. rg we learn that the Jews who had followed 
from Asia found him ‘purified in the temple’; this we are told in wv. 27 
took place when ‘the seven days’ were nearly completed, i.e. at the 
close of the first week in Jerusalem. On the third day after his arrival 
he associated himself with the four Nazirites and was ‘ purified,’ prob- 
ably without taking the full vow. If an iterative force is given to elojer 
and dcayyéAAwy S. Paul entered the temple on five successive days, 
defraying the expenses of the poor Nazirites in turn and thus enabling 
them to be discharged from their vows (v. 24). The emphasis on szrép 
évds Exaorou supports this view. 


ATTACK UPON PAUL IN THE TEMPLE. 27-40. 


28. “Av8pes “Iopandetrar, cf. ii. 22. The address marks the 
appeal to national sentiment. kata tod Aaod, sc. Israel, cf. vi. 13. 
“EdAnvas. S. Stephen was charged with preaching against the temple 
and S. Paul with actual pollution. There was no proof of the charge. 
Trophimus would have been permitted to enter the outer courts, but 
the punishment of death was liable to be inflicted on any non- 
Jew proceeding into the court of the Israelites. Notices to this effect 
were put up on the parapet separating the inner precincts of the temple, 
one of which is extant in Greek. 

30. éyévero, ‘a tumultuous concourse of the people ensued.’ ékXet- 
- gOyoav, i.e. by the Levitical guard to prevent any further disturbance 
within the precincts and their pollution by the murder of S. Paul. 

31. avéeByn. The tower of Antonia on the north of the temple area 
was approached by stairs at two points. Troops were always kept in 
readiness in Antonia to quell any popular outburst at festival seasons. 
X'Avdpxw. The military tribune, Claudius Lysias : his command would 
include 760 infantry and 240 cavalry. ove(pys, cf. x. I. 

32. ékarovtapxas. Plural: he took at least 200 men. 

33. émedaPero, ‘laid hold on,’ obviously with hostile intent. He 
regarded Paul as the cause of the disturbance, cf. xii. 6. ddAvoeou 
Suc, i.e. to two soldiers, one on each side. tls ely...10 éotiv trerroin- 
«as. S. Luke alone of the N.T. writers used the optative in indirect 
questions, cf. xvil. 11; xxv. 20. In ri éorw memouxws he follows, 
probably for variety, the construction usual in N.T. 
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34. émepovovy, ‘kept on shouting,’ cf. xii. 22; Lk. xxiii. 21. TO 
dodpadis=7d ddndés, ‘the true facts of the case,’ cf. xxii. 30, xxv. 26. 
mapepPoAry, lit. an army or its camp; here either the castle of Antonia 
or the barracks of the guard, xxii. 24. 

35. ovveBn BactaterOar, ‘he had to be carried,’ i.e. to escape the 
fury of the mob. 

36. Alpe avtoy, ‘slay him.’ S. Paul would have rejoiced to hear 
the same cry raised by the mob of Jerusalem who had secured the 
death of Jesus, cf. Lk. xxii. 18. 

37. Hi &eortw. ef in direct question is Hellenistic. ‘“EAAqviott 
ywookes, cl. Gk. émiorapar; cf. Latin, Graece score. 

38. odk dpa ov et, ‘thou art not then?’ Though he is really 
questioning Paul, ov« dpa clearly shews that the tribune, hearing Paul 
speak Greek, was already convinced of his mistake. While Felix was 
governor, an Egyptian false prophet had gathered a large force on the 
Mt of Olives and declared that at his word the walls of the city would 
fall. The number of the followers here given as 4000 is different in 
Josephus, who gives 30,000 in one passage, and makes no mention of 
any association with the szcarzz, but the tribune. perhaps accustomed 
to deal with similar outbursts, may easily have confused the events. 
He first thought the Egyptian had returned and that the mob finding 
out his falsehood and fraud had in their usual way turned upon him. 
The assassins were so called because they were armed with a szca or 
short dagger: they were a body of .extreme fanatics, and mingling with 
the crowd at festivals stabbed their political opponents. 

39. “lovSatos, Tapoets, ‘I am a Jew, of Tarsus.’ S. Paul thus 
answers the chiliarch’s question, and explains how he came to be in the 
court of the Israelites. ovK dorpou, litotes. Tarsus had the proud title of 
pentpbrodis avrévouos. S. Paulimpressed the chiliarch with the truth of 
his position, and he gave him leave to address the people as he saw that 
it was his desire to pacify them. 

40. *EPpat& Stadéktw, ‘in the Hebrew language,’ i.e. in Aramaic, 
Oh Hho 10), e805 


Cu. xxu. His DEFENCE TO THE PEOPLE. 1-22. 


In his ‘ Apology’ before the people S. Paul briefly records his early 
life and zeal in persecuting the church, 3-5 ; his conversion and baptism, 
6-16; his commission confirmed by the vision in the temple, 17-21. 
The speech should be compared carefully with ix. 1-19 and xxvi. 9-18, 
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see notes ch. ix. S. Paul emphasizes (1) his strict adherence to the 
religion of his fathers and shews his passionate devotion to his own race, 
WU. 3, 5, 12, 14, 19, 203; (2) the overpowering strength of his conviction 
of his commission to preach to the Gentiles as received from Jesus his 
risen Master. The ‘conversion’ of S. Paul was not from a life of sin 
to a life of righteousness, but from a misdirected religious zeal striving 
to find satisfaction in obedience to the law, to a Christ-directed zeal in 
which he found salvation for himself and satisfaction in bringing the 
message of salvation to all who would hear it irrespective of race or 
creed. 

1. “Av8pes...matépes. SoS. Stephen had addressed a like assembly 
which numbered S. Paul amongst them, vii. 2. pov, either ‘from me,’ 
or with 77s dmodoyias, ‘my defence.’ 

3. “Iovdatos. S. Paul was proud of his birth-place, his education, 
his nationality and adherence to the law, cf. xxvi. 4, 5; Gal. i. 13, 143 
Phil. iti. 5, 6. dvareOpappévos...0eod. The punctuation in the text 
must be carefully observed. mapa tos mé8as. The Rabbis sat on 
raised seats, the pupils on low benches or on the ground, cf. Lk. ii. 46, 
x. 39. His education at Jerusalem began at the age of 13. katd 
axp(Bevay, ‘in strict accordance with the law of our fathers.’ Rigid 
adherence to minute detail was the most prominent feature of Rabbinical 
teaching, cf. xxvi. 5. Tot Qeod. The zeal of Jews was directed to the 
law, xxi. 20; Paul’s zeal to its Author, Rom. x. 2. 

4. 6s gives the reason ‘inasmuch asI....2 tabrnv tiv Bov... 
Baverov, cf. viii. 3, ix. 2. 

5. 6 apxtepeds. Not Ananias who was high priest, xxiii. 2, but 
probably Caiaphas, who gave Paul his commission to Damascus, and 
was still alive as is shewn by paprupe?. 16 mpecBvréptov, i.e. the 
sanhedrin. ovs éxetoe vtas. If emphasis is to be placed on éxeice, 
Christian refugees and not residents are referred to: but éxetoe may 
= exe. 

6. ‘mept peonuBplay, an additional note not mentioned in ix.: but 
cf. xxvi. 12. tmeptartpdwat, only here and ix. 3 in N.T. 

7. €8ahos=the ground. Only here in N.T., common in LXX. 
and Apocrypha. 

8. 6 Natwpatos. Added here, not in ix. 5 or xxvi. 15. 

to. Tt woujow, ‘what am I to do,’ delib. subj. 

It. amo ths 86fms. Here the reason for the blindness is given ; 
another note of personal recollection. 

12. dvyp evrAaBrs, cf, ii. 5, vill. 2. The description is added here 
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as suitable to impress a Jewish audience. Ananias, like S. Paul, was a 
devout Jew. 

13. émurtds. A favourite word of S. Luke, esp. of the appearance 
of angels, cf. Lk. ii. 9, iv. 39, etc. dvdBrebov. dvaBérew = ‘to 
look up’ or ‘to receive sight.’ The latter clearly suits avdBdepor, 
cf. ix. 17, 18, and dvéBeWa eis adrdv must be translated as R.V. 
(margin), ‘I received my sight and looked upon him.’ 

14. TMpoexetptoaro, ‘has chosen thee,’ i.e. in accordance with His 
fore-ordained plan, cf. Gal. i. 15. Tdv Slkovov, cf. iii. 14. 

[5. ™pos Tavtas avOpwmovs. S. Paul does not use €@v7—as yet. 
av éépakas. To have seen Jesus and heard His voice constituted 
S. Paul’s claim to his full and complete apostleship, cf. xxvi. 16; 
SOs We i 

16. tb péAXeas; ‘Why dost thou hesitate?’ only here in this sense 
in N.T. Bdarioat. Lit. ‘Get thyself baptized.’ The middle voice 
emphasizes the active part taken by the adult convert in his own 
baptism. dméAovoat, ‘Get thy sins washed away.’ The two words 
point to the outward and visible sign and the inward and spiritual grace 
in baptism, cf. il. 38; 1 Cor. v.11; Tit. iii. 5. 

émtkaderdpevos. The profession of faith in Jesus Christ accompanied 
baptism, Rom. x. 14. The ‘words’ in the baptismal service are as 
essential as the symbol of the water, Eph. v. 26. 

17. wtmoorpépavtt. This refers in all probability to the first visit 
of S. Paul after his conversion (namely, three years later), ix. 29; 
Gal. i. 18. The loose connection of the genitive absolute with the 
dative bmoorpéwayre and the accus. with yevéo@a is characteristic of 
Hell. Gk, cf. xv. 22. év t@ tep@. While actually engaged in worship 
as a pious Jew in the temple itself he received his commission to the 
Gentiles. év ékordoe, cf. x. ro, Fora similar incident, 2 Cor. xii. 1. 

19. avrol ériaoravrat. S. Paul reasons that as his former zeal as 
a persecutor was so well known the Jews would recognize that the 
change was due to divine revelation and not doubt his sincerity. 8é€peyv. 
For this punishment in the synagogue cf. Mt. x. 17; Lk. xxi. 12. Paul 
himself was so treated five times, 2 Cor. xi. 24. 

20. Tov PApTUpds ~ov, properly ‘thy witness.’ S. Stephen had borne 
witness by his death. The word is here clearly in a transition stage. 

21. eis €@vyn. At the mention of the Gentiles the fury of the people 
cut short his speech. At the mention of ‘a resurrection’ the Athenians 
had refused to listen any longer, 


22. GXPt.. wae i,e, until he had uttered this word. Atpe, p pres. 
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imp.: the cry was continuous, cf. xxi. 36. tév Tovodrov, contemptuous. 


KabjKev =mpoojxev, cl. Gk. The imperfect implies that long ago 
S. Paul ought to have been put to death: ‘It was not right.’ 


INTERVENTION OF CLAUDIUS LYSIAS. 23-20. 


23. purrotvrav. ‘Tossing their garments’ in sign of rage and 
excitement. firrety is frequentative. It cannot mean ‘casting off’ their 
garments to attack Paul, as he was in Roman custody. 

24. averdter Bar, cl. Gk ééerdferar. Lysias did not understand 
Aramaic and ordered Paul to be examined by scourging in order to 
discover the cause for the outcry against him. Slaves and non-Romans 
could be so examined, but not before the trial had commenced. Roman 
administration, military as well as judicial, was often callous and cruel. 
Pilate, though convinced of the innocence of Jesus, scourged Him in 
the hope of pacifying the people. 

25. ‘™mpoérevav, ‘when they had stretched him out bound with 
thongs,’ i.e. to a pillar with his back exposed to the scourge, cf. the 
pictures of Christ at the pillar. A Roman citizen was immune from 
scourging and could not be punished without trial. S. Paul knew the 
rights and value of the czwztas Romana, cf. xvi. 37. 

26. Tt pédAdXes. Some MSS. insert dpa before zi. 

27. ov expresses surprise. 

28. oddod Kepadatov, ‘for a great sum,’ gen. of price. Some 
MSS. have, ‘ Dost thou so easily say that thou art a Roman citizen? 
T know for how great a sum I obtained this citizenship.’ Ke@ddarop, 
properly ‘capital’ as opposed to interest. tHv ToAutelav ravTny, ‘this 
citizenship.’ Lysias was probably a Greek who had taken the name 
Claudius on his purchase of citizenship, possibly from the Emperor 
Claudius. ‘Freedom’ of the great London city companies can still 
be acquired by purchase. yeyévynpaw, ‘but I am a Roman from birth.’ 
S. Paul’s father may have obtained his citizenship (1) by purchase, 
(2) by manumission, (3) by reward of service. 

«29. Kal...8%, cf. iii. 24. Kal Gru, ‘and because he had bound him,’ 
referring either to his arrest or to the scourging at the pillar. kal dre 
depends on é08%0n and «ai is really superfluous. Lysias was liable to 
punishment under the /ex Julia de vt. ; 
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TRIAL BEFORE THE SANHEDRIN AND ITS SEQUEL. 
Xxll. 30—xxIll. II. 

30. 1d Ti katnyopetrat, explanatory of 7d dagadés. This usage of 
the article to denote quotation marks is especially characteristic of 
S. Luke, cf. iv. 21; Lk. i. 62, ix. 46. zi isnom. tdvoev. According 
to Cod. Bez. this took place on the day before, immediately after Lysias 
discovered his mistake. katayaydov, sc. from the tower of Antonia down 
to the temple area. The council met somewhere on the temple mount, 
but they could not have met in the temple itself, otherwise Lysias could 
not have been present. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


I. atevioas, ‘fastening his eyes steadily,’ cf. i. ro, iii. 12. He 
shews no weakness in vision or in courage. The narrative is very brief. 
Lysias evidently opened the proceedings and then Paul was called’ 
upon to speak. ovveSyoe, ‘conscience.’ A particularly favourite 
word of S. Paul which he uses over twenty times in his epistles. 
merodirevpat, ‘I have always acted as a good citizen before God in all 
good conscience.” For wodirevouat cf. Phil. i. 27, and for the truth of 
the statement, xxii. 3, xxiv. 14, xxvi. 4; Phil. iii. 6. S, Paul substitutes 
wodtrevouat for reptraTS or wopevouar which represent Jewish thought, 
and this may have enraged his opponents. He was charged with speak- 
ing against the law and begins his defence by claiming that he was a 
loyal and strict Jew. modcrevoua: in Dem. means to engage in a 
public political career and so it covered all the duties of men as 
members of a public body. S. Paul did not only have the woXireuvna 
of the Roman citizen, but he was a citizen of God’s kingdom and he 
observed ali His laws. 

2. ‘Avavias, son of Nebedaeus, held office 47-59 and was deposed 
by Felix. In a.D. 66 he met his death at the hands of an assassin. 
tomrev. The reason for this sudden outburst is not clear. Some 
consider that S. Paul had begun to speak before he was questioned, 
others that his first words were provocative and that he did not address 
the sanhedrin with respect, cf. iv. 8. 

3- Tumrreav oe péAXe. Not acurse but a prophecy of death. The 
retort of S. Paul is in contrast with the answer of Jesus under similar 
circumstances, Jn xviii. 23. totxe Kexovapéve, ‘thou whited wall,’ 
a proverbial expression for a hypocrite, cf. Mt. xxiii. 27; Lk. xi. 44, 
and especially Ez. xiti, 10 f. xal ov. xal expresses astonishment, 
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ov is emphatic. kdOy, late form of xd@noa, cf. ii. 34. Tapavopdr. 
The emphasis is on the part.; tr. ‘and thou breakest the law in com- 
manding me.’ 

4. Tov Qeov. The high priest was God’s representative, Deut. 
Xvi. 10. 

5. Ov« qSev. The words can only mean that S. Paul did not 
recognize the high priest. There was not much distinction in dress 
between the high priest andthe chief priests, and S. Paul did not 
know him by sight. The sanhedrin was summoned by Lysias who 
was present and he may have presided and directed the proceedings, 
and in that case S. Paul’s mistake is more easily unclerstood. All the 
circumstances point to an informal meeting and not to a full session of 
the sanhedrin. yéypamrat yap. The implication expressed by yap is 
‘otherwise I should not have spoken thus, for...,’ cf. Ex. xxii. 28. 

6. Tvovts 8. S. Paul has been accused of taking advantaye of the 
presence of Pharisees and Sadducees to obscure the issue and throw the 
meeting into confusion. But the narrative is very brief, and from v. 9 
it seems that he had spoken once more of the visions (ch. xxii.) and of 
the resurrection, and the Pharisees had shewn by gesture or otherwise 
approval of his utterance. He was charged with preaching against the 
law which he strongly denies, cf. v. 1, xxiv. 12-16. This he declares is 
not the real issue between himself and his opponents, but the claim that 
Jesus was the Messiah and that He had risen from the dead. In ch, xxiv. 
in the account he gives of his conduct before Felix he makes this clear, 
though he seems to admit that his declaration of the true issue was the 
cause of disturbance. 

éya Papioaids cir. The Pharisees believed in angels and spirits 
and in a resurrection of the dead. S. Paul asserts his strict personal 
adherence to their creed. He differed from them in claiming that Jesus 
was the risen Messiah. Many Pharisees had accepted the faith. S. Paul 
essays to convince those present that in Jesus they could see the fulfil- 
ment of the hopes which they shared in common with him. All the 
anti-Christian forces which we have met with in the Acts were united 
against S. Paul. He made two claims: (1) That Jesus was the risen 
Messiah. This aroused hostility, especially from the Sadducees, cf. chh. 
iv.-v. (2) That the Gentiles had equal rights with the Jews in the 
Gospel. This was construed by the Pharisees into an attack upon the 
law and the temple and strongly opposed also by the Judaist Christians. 
Throughout his life from the time of his conversion S. Paul strove 
to maintain communion with Jews, Jewish Christians and Gentile 
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Christians. The task was impossible in spite of his sincerity and 
consistency. No one ean be a member of two distinct religious bodies 
without incurring the bitter hostility of the extremists, at any rate of one 
or other and probably of both. vids Papioatwv, ic. he came of a 
Pharisee family of long tradition, Phil. iii. 5, 2 Tim. i. 3. wept éAa(8os 
kal...vekpov. Best taken as a hendiadys, ‘hope of a resurrection of 
the dead’: others—éAmls=the hope, i.e. of Messianic salvation, cf. 
XXiv. 15, xxvi. 6. 

8. td dpddrepa, i.e. the resurrection and the existence of angels 
and spirits of the departed. There is no difficulty in du@drepa as angels 
and spirits together form one conception. 

9: TOV ypappatéwv. The professional lawyers who belonged chiefly 
to the Pharisees. Ovddév kakov, cf. Lk. xxiii. 4. et 8 as punctuated 
in the text must be taken as a protasis without an apodosis. ‘ But if 
a spirit or an angel did speak to him....’ Some MSS. add ph Geopax due. 
In R.V. it is punctuated as a question, ‘ What if...,’ so guzd s¢ spiretus 
Vulgate. e in N.T. is frequently used in direct questions. The 
Pharisees had heard Paul speak: of his visions. 

II. 6 KUptos, Jesus. Odpoe. The word was constantly on the 
lips of Christ in His lifetime. To the sick and diseased, Mt. ix. 2: 
Mk x. 49: to the disciples on the sea, Mt. xiv. 27: again to the 
disciples, Jn xvi. 33. For the visions of S. Paul cf. xviii. 9 n., xxvii. 
23. Rome the goal of his hopes was yet to be reached, xix. 21. 


CONSPIRACY TO MURDER PauL. Lysias SENDS HIM 
TO FELIX AT CAESAREA. 12-35. 


12. ovoerpodpry, a conspiracy, cf. xix. 4on. dvelepdtiray, i.e. they 
declared themselves liable to the direct punishment of God if they were 
false to their oath. The verb is found elsewhere only Mk xiv. 71. pajre 
payety. 7 generally preceded by 7) uy is the regular negative used in 
oaths in cl. Gk. etv, Hellen. form of mew. 

13. oav, tr. ‘Those who had formed this conspiracy were more 
than 40.’ 7 omitted, as often, with mAclwy. 

14. oltwes. The relative in accordance with S. Luke’s style 
introduces a new fact. Tr. ‘and they.’ “AvaSépare dvePepatloaper. 
For the use of the noun with the corresponding verb to express 
emphasis cf. v. 28n. dvd6@yyua always in a good sense, ‘offering,’ 
Lk. xxi. 5; dvd@eua in a bad sense, ‘an accursed thing,’ Gal. i. 8; 
Rom. 1x. 3. 
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15. épdhavicare...meplavrod. ‘Signify’ is an inadequate rendering, 
as the sanhedrin could not dictate to Lysias, but only lay the case 
before him with a request, v. 20. Tr. ‘Intimate your intention to the 
tribune that he may bring Paul down to you as though you proposed to 
examine his case more carefully.’ For éudavifew cf. xxiv. 1, xxv: 2, 
I5. sg expresses the pretext, cf. Lk. xvi. 1, xxiii. 14. ToD dvedeiv. 
rod with infin. expresses purpose, cf. v. 20. 

16! 6 vids rs dSeApqs. Paul’s nephew is otherwise unknown. It 
is suggested that mapayevéuevos should be taken with dxovcas, i.e. he 
came upon them when forming the conspiracy and thus heard of the 
plot, but the order in the Greek is against this. He had no difficulty 
in obtaining admittance as S. Paul was a Roman retained in /ébera 
custodia and allowed indulgence, cf. xxiv. 23. 

17- Tt, as incl. Gk, something important. 

18. ‘O 8€orpuos ILadaos, ‘the prisoner Paul.’ Here used for the first 
time. He speaks of himself in the epistles written from Rome as ‘the 
prisoner of Jesus Christ,’ Eph. iii. 1, iv. 1; 2 Tim. i. 8. 

19. émudaBdpevos, tr. ‘taking him by the hand.’ For the construc- 
tion cf. Lk. vill. 54. 

20. ovvébevto, cf. Lk. xxii. 5. Tod épwrnoat, a request not a 
demand, cf. ili. 3 n. os pé&\Awv. If wédAAwv, which has the best 
authority, is correct it must refer to the tribune, so R.V., but the words 
are an obvious repetition of v. 15. Cod. Sin. uédAdov agreeing with 
cuvédprov: other MSS. péddortes. : 

21. mpooSexdpevor. mpoodéxouat is used in two senses: (1) receive 
favourably, (2) wish for or expect; here the latter. émayyeAlav, ‘the 
promise from you,’ i.e. your consent. Elsewhere émayyeMa is used of 
the divine promise not made in answer to request, but spontaneously, 
cf. ii. 39; Gal. iii. 16, etc. 

22. Ov...evebaviras. Note the change to oratio recta, cf. i. 4; 
Lk. v. 14. 

23. Twas S8vo, tiwvas=guosdam, two particular centurions on whom 
he could rely, cf. Lk. vii. 19. “Erousdoare. The aor. imperative is 
instantaneous. ‘Get ready immediately.’ orpariudtas...5efvokdBous. 
The number of the escort, 470, is very large and can only be due to the 
possible dangers on the road, not to the necessity of escorting Paul. 
The three arms of the Roman army are here utilized: (1) orparidran, 
heavy-armed legionaries; (2) im7meis, cavalry, drawn asa rule from the 
provinces, e.g. Numidia; (3) deéoAdBou, light-armed auxiliaries. The 
meaning of deéoddBous, v.l. deftoBddAous, is very obscure. They are 
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distinguished from peltasts and archers in the only passage where the 
word occurs, but it is not stated how they were armed, dad tplrys 
wpas. They were to be prepared to start at or after 9 p.m. 

24. KTyvy, properly of cattle and beasts of burden, but here of 
horses, cf. Lk. x. 34. The plural is used because S. Paul would be 
chained to a soldier who would ride by his side. tapaoryoat, depen- 
dent on eirev; a change to indirect speech. Staedowor, ‘bring him 
safe.’ Cod. Bez. adds, ‘ For he was afraid lest the Jews should’ seize 
and slay him, and he himself afterwards be accused of having taken a 
bribe.’ @yAuka. Antonius Felix, procurator 52-58 A.D., was the brother 
of Pallas the freedman of Claudius. His government was marked by 
great cruelty, Tac. H7st.v. 9. tov Hyepdva. A general word in N.T., 
used both of the emperor himself and of the Jewish procurator; cf. Lk. 
xen 2s 

25. txoveay Toy TUTov TovToV, ‘cast in this form.’ S. Luke does 
not quote the letter 27 extenso, but gives a précts of its contents. He was 
present at Caesarea and may have heard the letter read in open court. 

26. Kpatlorw, cf. i. I, xxiv. 3, a complimentary title. 

27. Tov dv8pa indicates respect. paSdy drt “Pewpatos. Lysias 
makes no mention of how he acquired the knowledge of Paul’s citizen 
ship or of his own ilfegal action. 

28. BovdAdpevos. Again Lysias suppresses the truth, as he was well 
aware of the charge against Paul. He wishes to present his own conduct 
in the most favourable light to the procurator. 


29. tytynpdrov, cf. xvill. 15. Cod. Bez., ‘questions of the law of 
Moses and of one Jesus.’ 

30. pyvubelons...toeo8ar. A mixture of two constructions, wvv- 
Gelons émiBoudjs Eoouévns and pyvvdévros émBoudnv cecOar. erreparpa, 
epistolary aorist. ‘I am sending’ is the English idiom. mpds adrov. 
Some MSS. insert ré and conclude the letter with ¢ppwao, ‘ farewell.’ 

31. Ot pév odv. The antithesis may be found in the following 
sentence 77 dé éwatpuov, or in xxiv. 1. 8d vuKrtds, ‘by night.’ For 
the rare use of dud cf. xvil. ro; Lk. v. 5. “Avturarp(8a. Antipatris 
was founded by Herod the Great and named by him after his father. 
It was 42 miles from Jerusalem, and as the road here debouched into 
the open plain it was no longer liable to be infested by bandits. 

33. oltives, ‘and they,’ i.e. the horsemen. 

34. mTolas érapxelas, ‘of what province.’ olas=rivos, cf. iv. 7. 
He wished to ascertain further details not mentioned in the letter. 
émapxela is a general term including alike a large province or an 
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appendage to a large province, such as Judaea was to Syria. The 
procurator of Judaea was only subject to the superior jurisdiction of 
the legate of Syria if an insurrection required his interference. 

35- Atakovoopar, ‘I will hear thy case.’ 6ca intensifies dxodw and 
implies a judicial hearing. Kedeboas=xal éxédXevoev. S. Luke uses the 
aor. participle to state a fact subsequent to or coincident with the action 
of the principal verb, cf. xvi. 6, xxiv. 22. mpatrwplw, palace. The 
procurator resided in Herod’s palace which was both a fortress and 
a residence. Some consider that the epistle to the Philippians was 
written from Caesarea chiefly on the ground that rpacradpcov (i. 13) must 
have the same meaning as here and in the Gospels, Mt. xxvii. 27, but 
the epistle was probably written from Rome, and mpacrwproy refers to the 
Praetorian guard. 


Cu. xxiv. TRIAL BEFORE FELIX AND ITS SEQUEL. I-27. 


1. Merd 8 révre 7pépas, variously estimated as to be reckoned from 
the departure from Jerusalem, the apprehension of S. Paul or the 
arrival at Caesarea. ‘The last is to be preferred. rjtopos. In late Gk 
‘a professional pleader.’ Lat. caus¢dicus. Tertullus is a diminutive of 
Tertius: he may have been a Jew, unless his identification of himself 
with his clients is merely a professional pose, cf. vv. 3, 5, 6. ottuves éve- 
odvicav, ‘ who laid formal information before,’ cf. xxili. 15, xxv. 2, 15. 

2. ILoAAzjs eipyivys. Tertullus begins with the usual compliments— 
captatio benevolentiae. Felix may have done something to suppress the 
banditti, cf. xxi. 38, but both Tacitus and Josephus accuse him of 
causing sedition by his cruelty and of employing the assassins for his 
own ends, Tac. Amz. X11. 54; Jos. Anz. XX. 8. 9. SropSwpdrev yvo- 
pévoy, ‘many reforms introduced.’ Some MSS. have karopOwudrwr, 
“successes attained.’ ro ver otto. Tertullus speaks of the Jews as 
a nation (€6ves) in the Roman Empire not as the people of God (Aaés), 
cf. v. 10, X. 22, xxvi. 4. mpovotas, ‘care,’ cf. Rom. xiii. 14. 

3. wdvry...7ravtaxod should be taken with yuwopuévwv. arodexd- 
peOa, ‘we gladly welcome,’ sc. Tatra, i.e. the peace and reforms. 

4. évKorrw=to hinder or delay; v.l. xér7w, ‘ weary.’ cvvropos. 
Strictly Neyévrwy should be supplied, but Greek and English idiom 
alike admit of ‘to give a brief hearing.’ éamveux(q, clemency, kindness; 
the spirit of a man who judges in accordance with equity rather than 
by the stringency of the law. The ézveckis is contrasted by Aristotle 
with the d«piBodlkcasos, cf. 2 Cor. x. 1. 
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5, 6. eipovres...8S kal...dv kal. There is no principal verb. The 
anacoluthon is probably due to S. Luke’s summarizing briefly the charges 
brought by Tertullus: (r) sedition; (2) leadership of the Nazarenes; 
(3) profanation of the temple. Aorpdv, ‘a plague,’ pestilent fellow. 
Common in LXX. in this sense. katd tTyHv oikoupévyy, i.e. the Roman 
Empire, cf. xxi. 28. trav Natwpatwv: the contemptuous term applied 
to the Christians by the Jews, as Xpucrvavol was by the Greeks, xi. 26. 
aipéoews, cf. v. 17n. BeByAdoat. This charge could not be proved 
against S. Paul and was only a matter of suspicion in the case of 
Trophimus, xxi. 28. ékpatyoapev. Kxpard with the accus. means to 
seize or to conquer. Cod. Bez. adds ‘and would have judged him 
according to our Jaw. But the tribune came, and with great violence 
took him away out of our hands, commanding his accusers to come 
unto thee’; so A.V. W.H. and R.V. omit. 

8. map’ ov, i.e. from Paul: according to A.V. wap’ ot must refer to 
Lysias. dvakplvas, by a judicial examination. 

g. cvverrélevto...pdoKkovtes. ‘Joined in the attack, asserting,’ 
i.e. as accusers. 


10. *Hx twodAa@yv érav. Even before he became frocurator, 52 A.D., 


Felix was associated with Cumanus in the government of Judaea; Tac. ~ 


Ann. X11.'54. ®ve, i.e. the Jews; cf. v. 3, supra. evOdpos, ‘gladly,’ 
‘cheerfully.’ S. Paul also begins his speech with a compliment. . &troXo- 
yodpat. Common in the writings of S. Luke and S. Paul, not elsewhere 
inithel Nes civ Lk xiin my, xxl 4s 

11. Svvapévov. Such a short time as twelve days made it possible 
for Felix to ascertain the exact facts and impossible for Paul to have 
raised a sedition. The days may be arranged thus, excluding the 
day of arrival: (1) The visit to James; (2) the association with the 


Nazirites ; (6) the arrest of Paul; (7) the trial before the sanhedrin; 


(8) the information of the plot; (9) the arrival at Caesarea; and 
reckoning five following days inclusively, the speech of Tertullus would 
be on the thirteenth day. There are various alternative methods of 
reckoning; perhaps the simplest is to add the seven days of xxi. 27 to 
the five days, xxiv. 1. mpookvuvijrwv. So far from coming to Jeru- 
salem to raise a sedition he had come for the purpose of worship (xx. 16) 
and to bring the alms. This would naturally weigh with the procurator, 
as the Romans respected the Jewish faith. 3 

12, év tm tep@. Paul meets two of the charges of Tertullus with 
a flat denial. érloraciw =éristoracw, ‘ gathering of a crowd.’ 

13- Tapactycas, to produce any proofs. ClassicaPusage. 
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14. 6podoyo. He frankly admits the second charge, but proceeds 
to define the true position of Christianity in its relation to Judaism. é8ov, 
‘the way,’ a term accepted by the Christians. atpeowy, though used in 
a good sense in v. 17, xv. 5, alpeous is rejected by S. Paul as implying 
separation and self-assertion ; cf. Gal. v. 20, 1 Cor. xi. 19. He main- 
tains by argument that Christianity is the m)jpwos of Judaism, 
xiii. 32. TO matpdw Ved: cf. xxii. 3, 14. védpov...rpodytats. The 
law and.the prophets (cf. xiii. 15) contained the Messianic hopes. 
Paul maintained that these hopes had been fulfilled and therefore he 
was still a stout adherent of the Jewish faith. 

15. €x@v. The hope of the resurrection was his present possession 
—it was still only an ‘expectation’ of the Jews. avrol otro. He 
points to his accusers. The Pharisees could not deny this. dvd- 
otaciw: cf. Dan. xii. 2. 

16. é rott». ‘Herein I also (i.e. no less than my present 
accusers) study to have a conscience.’ Others take év rovvw to mean 
‘therefore’ or ‘meanwhile,’ i.e. awaiting, like them, the resurrection. 
G@tpdoKotov. (1) Used actively, ‘not giving offence,’ Phil. i. 10; 
(2) passively, ‘not being offended,’ r Cor. x. 32. ‘Without offence’ 
gives an admirable sense, as combining both meanings. Sid través, 
cf. ii. 25, x. 2, Lk. xxiv. §3. His whole life no less than his recent 
conduct at Jerusalem was a refutation of the charges. 

17. 8 éra@y. did here bears its classical meaning of ‘after an 
interval of’; cf. Gal. ii.:t. For his last visit see xviii. 22. éXenpo- 
' ctvas—pov, ‘to bring alms to my nation.’ Deissmann says els=for. 
é\enuootvn is not elsewhere used by S. Paul. He uses various terms 
for the ‘collection’: kowwvia, Noyla, Suaxovia, xapis; cf. esp. 1 Cor. xvi. 
1-432 Cor. viii., ix.; Rom. xv. 26. This is the only reference made 
by S. Luke to the chief object of S. Paul’s visit. ampoodopds. ‘The 
offerings’ may refer (1) to offerings at Pentecost, (2) to some private 
offerings of the apostle possibly connected with a vow of his own,. 
(3) to the offerings made on behalf of the four Nazirites, xxi. 26. 

18. év ats has better MS. authority than év ofs. The reference must 
be to mpoogopds, and 7yuopévov points to the offerings for the Nazirites. 
S. Paul having denied the charges now states the true facts. od perd 
éxAov. Tertullus had laid special stress upon the charge of ordous, the 
only charge Felix would be likely to listen to; S. Paul equally strongly 
refutes it. Ties &t. If 7uvés is read alone it is the subject of efor ; 
so A.V. But if dé is original—and it has excellent authority—there * 
is an anacoluthon. ‘ But certain Jews from Asia who ought to have 
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been present and laid any charges they had against me before thee... of 
Here he breaks off suddenly in his characteristic manner (cf. Gal. ii. 4, 5), 
and without stating what the Jews from Asia actually did, turns to those 
Jews who were present, ‘or (since they have not come to accuse me) 
let these men themselves (who are present) state of what crime they 
found me guilty when I stood before the sanhedrin.’ 

20. avrol otro. He turns to the Jews present in the absence of 
the Jews from Asia. 

21. l...q=7l dddo...7}. ‘Except in the matter of this one utterance 
to which I gave voice.’ S. Paul does not conceal the cause of the 
disturbance in the sanhedrin, xxiii. 6. éxéxpaga, Hellen. aor. from 
Kéxpaya. 

22. "“AveBddero, Lat. ‘ampliavit eos.’ A Roman judge would put 
off a case for further consideration with the formula, ‘ Amp/ius.’ Two 
reasons are given for the adjournment of the case: (i) by S. Luke, 
that Felix was ‘very well informed concerning the way,’ and therefore 
had heard enough to see that S. Paul could not be condemned on 
religious grounds; (2) by Felix, that he could not ‘decide the case’ 
until Lysias came to Caesarea. His motive may have been genuine. 
Paul was a Roman prisoner and the tribune had referred the case to 
him, and he wished to hear his evidence. &kptBéorepov, comp. for 
superl. ; cf. €X@ety rdxeov, 1 Tim. iii. 14. Felix had been resident for 
some years in Judaea and had married a Jewish wife. td kad’ dpas. 
buds includes both accuser and accused. ‘I will decide the question at 
issue between you.’ 

23. Gveoww, ‘indulgence’; cf. xxiii. 16, xxviii. 16. For S. Paul’s 
use of the word cf. 2 Cor. vii. 5, villi. 13. Tov idSlwy, i.e.- Luke, 
Aristarchus, Trophimus. For the phrase cf. iv. 23. 

24. Apovotddy. She was the youngest daughter of Herod Agrippa I. 
Her sisters were Bernice and Mariamne, and her brother Agrippa II. 
She was first married to Azizus, king of Emesa, and beguiled to desert 
him by a magician sent by Felix, who was already married. Cod. Bez. 
makes it clear that it was to gratify her that Felix sent for Paul. Her 
brother shewed a similar interest; cf. xxv. eis Xpiotov “Incovy ; 
so W.H. and R.V. A.V. ‘Christ.’ The MS. authority is fairly 
divided. Felix would have almost certainly used ‘ Xpiorés’ only ;° 
cf. xxvi. 28. 

25. éykpatelas. Paul does not at once answer Felix, but speaks 

- of the moral virtues, in which Felix and his wife were very deficient, 
thus shewing the same courage as John the Baptist before Herod 
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Antipas. éykpdrea is the virtue of self-control opposed to dxpacta 
(dxpdrea), « Cor. vii. g; Gal. v. 23. To viv exov. For the present, 
‘as things are.’ 

26. xprpara. The taking of bribes from a prisoner was forbidden 
by Roman law. Felix evidently knew that S. Paul had money at his 
command. S. Paul was independent of support from others, and 
though he sometimes worked with his own hands he must have had 
some means of his own. 

27. Averlas. The date of the recall of Felix is variously estimated. 
Turner gives 57-59; see Introduction. @aPev Siddoxov. Lit. ‘had 
for his successor,’ i.e. ‘was succeeded by,’ R.V. @yorov. Nothing 
is known of him except from N.T. and Josephus. He was a firm and 
just magistrate and repressed the bandits. Kxaraéo@at, a metaphor from 
banking; lit. ‘to deposit.’ It was Felix’s policy to gain popularity 

with the Jews, in view of the accusations which followed him to 
Rome. Tr. ‘to place a favour to the Jews to his credit.’ Cod. Bez. 
gives a different reason: ‘But Paul he left in bond for the sake of 
Drusilla.’ 8eSenévov, ‘bound,’ i.e. imprisoned, but not in rigorous 
confinement. 


CH. xxv. PaunL AND Festus. First TRIAL. 
11 ae 


1. Ty émapxela, ie. ‘having entered upon his office,’ i.e. as governor 
of the province. ézapxela denotes both locality and jurisdiction, here 
preferably the latter; cf. xxili. 34. 

2. evepdvioay, cf. xxiii. 15, xxiv. 1. ot mpa@ro.. ‘ The principal 
Jews,’ not necessarily confined to mpeaBirepa, v. 15; cf. Lk. xix. 47. 

3, Strws peramépnrar, i.e. to try the case himself, vv. 10, 15. 
The favour they asked was that Paul should be brought to Jerusalem, 
and they had already laid a plot to murder him on the way. 

4. pev odv. There is no direct antithesis. daekpl0y tnpeto bar, 
‘answered that Paul was in custody in Caesarea.’ eis=év. €avrov, 
cl. Gk would require avrés. Festus refuses their main request but 
expresses his readiness to hear their charges against Paul at Caesarea. 

5. yolv, note the change to oratio recta; cf. i. 4. The insertion 
of Pyot and é¢y is rare in N.T. Ot...8vvarol, ‘those in authority.’ 
Festus uses a general term. He may have been unfamiliar with the 
titles of the Jewish hierarchy; for the expression cf. 1 Cor. i. 26. 
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Others take of Svvarol=those who are able. t...drorrov, ‘anything 
amiss,’ i.e. any wickedness, A.V.; cf. Lk. xxiii. 41. But dromos has its — 
classical meaning, ‘ unusual,’ xxviii. 6. 

6. 7H émavpiov. The short stay at Jerusalem and the speedy 
return with Paul’s accusers points to the promptitude of the new 
governor in the performance of his duties. 

7. qWoddd...airudpara, ‘many grave charges.’ alriwua=airlapa. 
They preferred the same three charges (xxiv. 5), as is clear from Paul’s 


* answer. 


8. eis Katoapa. The charge of sedition would come under the 
law—/ex laesae majestatis—and would constitute treason against the 
emperor, cf. xvii. 7. 

g. Tots "Iov8atlois, emphatic position. Festus could not condemn 
Paul, but wanted to win favour with his new subjects and offers to 
agree to the original request of the Jews. ém éod. The trial con- 
cerning the breaches of the Jewish law would take place before the 
sanhedrin, but Festus adds ‘in my presence,’ as a reassurance of the 
protection of the Roman government against injustice. Festus probably 
would not preside in the sanhedrin, but the verdict of death would be 
brought to him for ratification. 

to. éml...Katoapos, ‘I am standing before Caesar’s tribunal.’ 
The procurator was the legal representative of the emperor; technically 
therefore the expression is true. Caesar was a title of the emperor 
which belonged originally to the Julian gens. o¥...kpiverOou. No 
Roman citizen could be tried except before a Roman tribunal. ”Iov- 
Salous ovStv. For the double accus. cf. Lk. x. 19. os ov KdAALOV, 
“as thou very well knowest.’ For the comparative cf. xxiv. 22. 

Ir. ét...d8iKa...dmo8avety, ‘but if I am guilty and have done 
anything worthy of death, I do not appeal against a death sentence.’ 
S. Paul claims that he was not guilty of any offence against the Jews, 
and that he cannot be handed over to them, but if there was any charge 
against him as a Roman citizen he claims the privilege to be tried 
in a Roman court. mapattrodpat, Lat. deprecor. Lit. ‘beg off’; 
cf. Lk. xiv. 18, 19. xaploac@ar, cf. iii. 14, ie. ‘no one can give me 
‘up as a favour to the Jews.’ Festus would be acting z/tra vires. The 
appeal of a Roman citizen to the emperor had to be allowed. émuka- 
Aodpat. On the expulsion of the kings in 509 the right of appeal to 
the people (provocatio ad populum) was granted by the lex Valeria. 
Under the empire right of appeal was transferred to the emperor. 
Paul had been in custody for two years, and saw no chance of a fair 
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trial; he distrusted Festus, and was convinced that in an appeal to 
Rome lay at once the chance of a hearing before a final tribunal and 
of achieving the great object of all his labours, which had been 
assured to him, xix. 21, xxiii. rz. 

12. peta Tod cupBovAlov, ‘with his counsellors,’ i.e. the officials 
who acted as assessors in the court of the procurator to assist him on 
legal points. He could only disallow the appeal if there was danger in 
delay. He knew there was no case against Paul, but he did not want 
to offend the Jews in his first official act by an acquittal, and therefore 
allowed the appeal, though he was at a loss how to frame the ‘e/ogéum,’ 
D 27. ért Katoapa mopeton. Behind these words lie two facts: 
(1) Festus knew Paul distrusted him; (2) Paul little appreciated what 
an appeal to the emperor meant. 


AGRIPPA II anD BERNICE VISIT FESTUS. 
13-22. 


13. “Ayplraas. Herod Agrippa Il was the son of Agrippa I, 
ch. xii. In A.D. 49 he was made king of Chalcis by the emperor 
Claudius; in A.D. 53 the tetrarchies of Trachonitis and Abilene were 
added to his dominions, and at a later date Galilee and Peraea. In the 


Jewish war in A.D. 66 he sided with the Romans. He died at Rome: 


A.D. 100. Bepvixyn. Bernice was married to Herod, king of Chaicis, 
and on his death lived in the household of her brother Agrippa. During 
the Jewish wars she first championed the Jewish cause, but when her 
palace was burned by the fanatic Jews she went over to the Romans. 
She had great beauty and both Vespasian and Titus fell victims to her 
charms. domacdpevor, ‘and greeted Festus.’ For the aor. part. 
cf. xxiii. 35; other MSS. domacduevor, ‘to greet.’ Agrippa came 
‘to pay his respects’ to the new procurator. He had the courtesy title 
of king, but was not ‘king of Judaea.’ 

14. avé0ero, ‘referred’; cf. Gal. ii. 2. It was natural for Festus 
to consult Agrippa, as he was entrusted with the supervision of the 
temple and was expert in Jewish laws and customs, xxvi. 3, 7. 

15. katad(knv =‘ condemnation.’ 

16. mply 7...€xot, opt. in oblique narration. S. Luke alone uses 
the optative at all freely in N.T., Lk. iii. 15. 

18. dyv...movnpov. Tr. ‘brought no accusation of the crimes which 


T expected.’ 
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19. SeacSapovias, ‘religion’; cf. xvii. 22. ep twos “Inrod, 
about one Jesus.’ No mention of this was made in the trial; Festus 

probably knew nothing of the facts. &packev, ‘asserted,’ implying 
that the assertion had no foundation in fact. 

20. Gmopovpevos. Here dmopodua: takes a direct accus.: ‘ being 
perplexed as to how to proceed with my inquiry into the matter’; 
cf. v. 9. et BovAotro after é\eyov represents the direct question ei 
BovXec in oblique form. Lit. ‘I said to him, did he wish?’ 

21. attov=éaurdy. els THY TOD BeBaorod Siayvwouv, ‘for the 
decision of the emperor,’i.e. Nero. ZeBacrds, Lat. Augustus, an official 
title of the emperors. The title was first conferred on Octavianus, and 
subsequently on his successors; cf. Lk. ii. sr. The survival of the titles 
Augustus and Sebastos in the names of places so far removed from one 
another as Saragossa and Sevastopol is striking evidence of the extent 
of the power of Rome. avatrépapo, ‘send him up,’ i.e. to the capital, 
to a higher tribunal. J 

22. “EBovdopnv. The force of the imperfect is not clear. It would 
naturally mean, ‘I also had a desire to hear Paul,’ i.e. Agrippa had 
heard of Paul at Jerusalem and had already formed the wish to enquire 
into his case. Others take €SovNéuny as a polite form of request, as we 
should say, ‘I was thinking that I should like to,’ i-e. the wish had 
arisen as he listened to Festus. 


SECOND TRIAL BEFORE FEstus, AGRIPPA AND BERNICE. 
XXV. 23—XXVl. 32. 


23. TO Gkpoatypiov. The audience chamber—not a hall of 
judgment but simply the room in which the interview took place. 
XtAudpxors. There were five cohorts stationed at Caesarea. tois Kat” 
é£oxnv, ‘the most prominent men of the city,’ including Gentiles as 
well as Jews. 

24. évéruxev, ‘made a petition to me.’ Used in LXX. of those 
who made complaints before the authorities. In Rom. viii. hy Beye 
Xi. 2, it is used of supplication to God. 

25- KarehaBopny, cf. iv. 13, x. 34. According to the Bezan text 
as makes a longer speech, but it contains no facts not mentioned 

efore. 


26. tT Kuple, Lat. Dominus. Augustus and Tiberius wisely 
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refused this title as alien to the spirit of the relation between the emperor 
and the people. It was first accepted by Caligula and subsequently 
by his successors. dvakpioews, ‘examination.’ The object was not 
to reopen the case but to obtain more definite information, as in a case 
of appeal Festus was required to send an e/ogzum with the prisoner 
stating the case, and he hoped Agrippa would assist him. 

XXVI. 1. “Ayptwmas. Agrippa presided at the enquiry. 

2. ynpat, ‘I think,’ perf. with force of present. For the compli- 
ment to the presiding judge cf. xxiv. 3. 

This speech is S. Paul’s final ‘apology’ in the Acts in defence of his 
life and faith and conduct. (1) Compliment to Agrippa, vv. 2, 3. 
(2) His life before his conversion, vv. 4, 5. (3) The real charge against 
him—the hope of the resurrection, vv. 6-8. (4) Narrative of his con- 
version in proof of his conviction of the resurrection and of his mission 
to the Gentiles, vv. g-18. (5) Brief review ofits fulfilment leading to his 
arrest, vv. 19-21. (6) The passion of the Messiah and His resurrection, 
with its message of life and hope to Jew and Gentile alike, was the 
fulfilment of the predictions of the law and the prophets, wv. 22, 23. 

3. podiora yudortny dvta oe. pddiora either ‘especially because 
thou art expert,’ or ‘because thou art especially expert.’ There is how- 
ever no construction for the accus. which may be due to confusion, as if 
mpos ce had preceded, or it may be an accus. absolute. The insertion 
of émirrapevos has very little support. €0@v Te Kal {nTnpdTwyv, i.e. the 
practices and theories of Judaism. 

4. pev ovv introduces the zarratio after the exordium. The de- 
scription of his life is abandoned at v. 6, and resumed again after a short 
and highly characteristic digression at v. g. ék vedtyTos, from the time 
he came to Jerusalem, i.e. about the age of 13. hv amr’ dpxjs 
yevopévny, a further definition of riv Blwow, tr. ‘that I practised from 
the beginning.’ No one with such a training as he had had would be 
likely to act contrary to Jewish feeling. 

5. dvw0ev, ‘from the beginning,’ i.e. of his public education at 
Jerusalem. There had been no break in the consistency of his life: 
for dvwOev cf. Lk. i. 2, 3. akpiBeoratynv. The only instance of a 
superlative in -raros in N.T. S. Paul adhered to the traditions so 
strictly held by the Pharisees: cf. xxii. 3, xxili.6. Opnokelas, ‘religion’ 
on its practical side (cf. Jas i. 26, 27), distinguished from dové7ns, the 
inward spirit of religion. 

6. ém’ @dml8e, ‘upon the ground of the hope of the promise,’ i.e. of 
the advent of the Messiah’s kingdom involving the resurrection, cf, xiii. 
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23. All Jews, and above all Pharisees, looked forward to this. Paul 
maintained it was fulfilled. This is the real issue. 

7. ls fv, sc. promise, not hope. 16 S8exdgvdov: the expression 
occurs only here, but for reference to the r2 tribes in the Dispersion 
cf. Jasi. 1. The Jews looked forward to a national reunion of these 
scattered people under the Messiah, cf. Lk. xxii. 30. Aatpetov, of 
religious service, cf. Lk. ii. 37. tad °Iov8alwv, position emphatic. He 
was charged by Jews for his passionate devotion to the highest hope of - 
every Israelite! 

8. map’ tpiv. He turns to the Jews present who claimed that 
Jesus was dead ‘whom Paul declared to be alive,’ xxv. 1g. él, (1) ‘that,’ 
(2) ‘if,’ probably the latter. The indic. with ef assumes that the sup- 
position is true. There was nothing incredible in the resurrection of 
the dead in the eyes of the Pharisees, though the Sadducees denied the 
truth; why then should not Christ have been raised? In S. Paul’s 
eyes the resurrection from the dead and the resurrection of Jesus were 
intimately bound up together, 1 Cor. xv. 12, 16. 

g. “Hy pév otv resumes the narrative from v. 4., Sofa euavTe, 
he had acted with sincere conviction in the time of his ignorance: 
cf. ili. 17. Nafwpatov, xxii. 8. Before his conversion he spoke of 
Jesus thus, now he was himself one of the despised ‘ Nazarenes,’ 
XXIV. 5. 

10. tav aylwv. The use of the word enhances the gravity of 
S. Paul’s action. dvatpovxpévwv. The case of Stephen alone is 
narrated, but there may have been others. Katriveyka ydov, ‘I gave 
my vote.’ The phrase would naturally point to a judicial vote. It has 
been assumed that S. Paul was a member of the sanhedrin, but of this 
there is no real evidence, and his age and position at Jerusalem are 
against the assumption. karjveyxa Wipov may however be a pictorial 
phrase implying that he gave his consent, cf. viii. r. 

11. ‘vadyxafov. The imp. is important, ‘I strove to make them 
blaspheme.’ The imperfect may be conative or iterative, but in neither 
case is there any proof that S. Paul was successful. BAaodnpetv=Aéyew 
avdbeua Inoods, 1 Cor. xii. 3: cf. maledicere Christo, Pliny, ZZ. X. 27. 
Like Pliny he probably failed. eis tds %€w mddes, ‘even unto foreign 
cities,’ i.e. outside Judaea. Only Damascus is mentioned. 

12. “Ev ois, tr, ‘and on this errand.’ émurpomns, commission. 
éourlas, the authority to execute it. 

13. pépas péons, the genitive expresses the time within which 
an event happens. trép trv Aapmrpérynra emphasizes the supernatural 
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character of the light. meptAdprpav, only here and in Lk. ii. 9, of 

alight from heaven. For the variation in the three accounts cf. ix. 3 n. 

14. TH 'EBpaté. Siarkékrw, added because S. Paul was speaking in 
Greek. The form Laov) in all three accounts makes it clear that the 
words were in Aramaic. mpos Kévtpa Aaxrifev. This proverb 
undoubtedly is original here though introduced into the other narra- 
tives. It is common alike in Greek, Latin and Hebrew literature. Cf. 
Aesch. Ag. 1624 mpos xévrpa uh Naxrife, also Pr. V. 323, Ter. Phormzo, 
I. 2, 27. The ox kicks against the goad only to receive a severer 
wound. It was painful for Paul to try to persecute Jesus in His 
followers, as this only meant deeper wounds for himself, cf. 1 Tim. 
Ne ae 

16-19. It is clear that these verses contain the substance of what 
in the other accounts is communicated to S. Paul by Ananias as the result 
of his own vision. This is more closely in accord with Gal. i. 15. 
Probably S. Paul in giving an account of his conversion before a Gentile 
audience naturally omitted any reference to Ananias and his baptism. 
His one desire is to emphasize his divine commission to preach to the 
Gentiles. 

16. dvaornO. Kal ornbt. The emphatic repetition of the simple 
verb after the compound marks the solemnity of the occasion: cf. xiv. 
10; Eph. vi. 13; Ezek. ii. 1. tmnpérnv kal paprvpa, a minister and 
witness. wmnpérns is here used in a general sense and the two words 
together emphasize the nature of S. Paul’s commission: cf. xxii. 15. év... 
Go.. wv=To’Twy a, internal accusative both with efdes and 6pOjoouna. 
Tr. ‘ Of those things in which thou hast seen me and of those in which 
I shall be seen by thee.’ ay eldes refers to the vision at Damascus 
wherein Paul saw the risen Lord: cf. xxii. 15; 1 Cor. ix. 1, xv. 8: oy 
dpOjooua to subsequent visions: xviii. 9, xxii. 18, xxili. 11; 2 Cor. 
Siz. 

17. é£arpovpevos, ‘delivering thee from the people (i.e. the Jews) 
and from the Gentiles.’ Elsewhere in the Acts (vii. 10, xii. 11, xxiii. 
27), é&atpetcoOarc=to deliver, and for the fact see v. 22: cf. also Jer. 
i. 8; 1 Chr. xvi. 35. Others tr. ‘choosing thee from among.’ Cf. 
ix. 15 where Paul is called oxetos éxXoyjs. The first rendering is to 
be preferred on the ground of usage in N.T. darooré\do. S. Paul 
never failed to insist on his direct appointment by Christ Himself to 
the apostleship: Gal. i. 1, 16; Rom. i. 5. 

18. avoifar. The opening of the eyes of the blinded Jews and 
, Gentiles is clearly figurative not miraculous; cf. ix. 8, 40; Is. xxxv. 5, 
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xlii. 7. dvotfa is the infin. of purpose, directly dependent on do- 
aTé\\w. Tod émiotpéapar is explanatory of dvotéac; tr. ‘that they may 
turn.’ émorpévar, intrans., as in ix. 35, but cf. Lk. i. 16, 17. dro 
axétovs els dds. S. Paul himself had passed from darkness into light, 
and it was his mission to dispel the darkness in the lives of others by 
the light of the Gospel: cf. 1 Thess. v. 5; Col. i. 12,14. Tod Darava, 
cf. 2 Cor, iv. 4. Tod AaPetv further explains rod émurpéWar; thus 
the three infinitives by a progressive dependence complete the whole 
description of S. Paul’s task. mlore. rq eis éué, connected with Too 
haBetv and placed last for emphasis. 

19. “OOev, ‘wherefore,’ i.e. referring back to the whole vision. 
Baetted “Aypirma. The insertion of the king’s name marks the real 
beginning of the ‘demonstratio’ following upon the ‘xzarratzo.’ S. Paul 
follows the natural and accepted method of developing his case. 

20. GAAd Tots év Adpackd...2Overwv, cf. ix. 20, 27. ‘This is a 
general statement of the course of S. Paul’s missionary activities. The 
Acts contains no record of any extensive mission in Judaea, and in Gal. 
i. 22 S. Paul expressly states that he was not known to the churches in 
Judaea. He may have preached in different places on his way up to 
Jerusalem on subsequent visits. If wécay is original without es the 
accus. must denote ‘the space over which.’ Blass gets rid of all 
difficulty by reading els racav rhv xd&pav Lovdators kal Tots 6veow, which 
thus gives a complete though brief summary of S. Paul’s work. d£va 
THs petavolas, ‘worthy of their repentance,’ i.e. works which shew 
that their repentance is genuine. The similar passage in Mt. iii. 1 has 
Kapmoy. 

21. veka TobTwy, sc. because S. Paul preached to Jew and Gentile 
alike as being equal-in the sight of God. 

22. emuKkovptas...0cov, ‘having obtained therefore the help that 
comes from God.’ Without it he implies that he would have failed. 
trrnKa, sto salvus, Bengel. paptupdpevos, ‘testifying’ or ‘ protesting’ 
to small and great. The latter would include Festus and Agrippa: 
the words may also mean ‘young and old,’ cf. viii. 10. o¥8év... Mwvorjs. 
S. Paul’s mission was to testify to Jesus, the Messiah of Jewish expec- 
tation, in whom prophecy found its fulfilment. The more usual order 
is the more historical—Moses and the prophets: cf. xxviii. 23; Lk. xvi. 
29, 31; but Moses is placed last for emphasis. 

23. éb maOnrds. maOyrds, ‘must suffer.’ Christ was foreordained 
to suffer to reconcile man to God: Lk. xxiv. 26; 1 Cor. xv. 2, 3; Heb. 
vii. £5, cf. Is. lii-liii, Others take ra@nrés, Vulg. passzdil’s, subject 
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to sufferings, i.e. to death, madeiy 7 is a regular euphemism for death 
incl. Gk. ei=671, ‘that’; this gives the better sense. If e¢=‘whether’ 
it does not indicate any doubt in S. Paul’s mind but only marks the 
question at issue between himself and the Jews. «i mpdtos. mpé7os is 
emphatic and must be taken closely with é& dvacracews. Tr. ‘that 
(or whether) he first by a resurrection from the dead should proclaim 
light’: cf. 1 Cor. xv. 20; Col. i. 18. Not only would the Messiah 
suffer death, but by the resurrection He would prove Himself to 
be the triumphant Messiah of Jewish expectation and thus fulfil all 
the prophecies of the O.T. concerning Him: xiii. 47; Is. xlix. 6. 
These prophecies were misunderstood by the Jews, and the suffering 
Messiah was to them a great stumbling-block, 1 Cor. i. 18. as... 
veo, cf. Lk. ii. 32. The coupling of the Jews with the Gentiles 
on an equality was S. Paul’s supreme offence in the eyes of his country- 
men. 

24. dtmodoyoupévov. The present part. shews that Festus inter- 
rupted Paul in the course of his defence. Matlvy. The enthusiasm 
of S. Paul and his extraordinary statement of the resurrection of the 
crucified Jesus, and that He was going to bring light to Gentiles, 
including Romans, seemed to Festus absurd. ‘To be mad’ has always 
been used in this familiar sense and does not imply definite insanity. 
For a similar effect cf. xvii. 32; Jn x. 20. td twodkAd oe ypdppara, 
‘that deep learning of thine’: note the position of oe, Festus’ remark 
applies to Paul’s great knowledge of Hebrew lore: he had probably 
quoted at length from the Jewish scriptures to support his statements. 

25. Od patvopat, ‘I am not beside myself,’ i.e. I am in full 
possession of my senses. dAnGelas, ‘words of truth and soberness.’ 
cTwdpoorvvys, lit. ‘sound sense,’ opposed to wavia, 2 Cor. v. 13. S. Paul 
proclaims that he is speaking of real facts. Truth here is not subjective 
(i.e. truthfulness) but objective. daropéyyopan, used of solemn utterance, 
cf.ii: 4 and 14. 

26. énlerarat. S. Paul was emboldened to speak freely before 
Agrippa as he was cognizant alike of the Jewish expectation and of 
the Christian claims. 

27. ola Sti moreves. Agrippa, though brought up at Rome, by 
his knowledge of the scriptures could bear witness that Paul was only 
claimning that O.T. prophecies had been fulfilled in Christ. 

28. “Hv oAlyw pe melas Xpiotiavey moujoar, There are diffi- 
culties of reading, rendering and interpretation of feeling. 

(1) If wefOes is original, tr. ‘ with little effort thou art seeking to 

16—2 
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persuade me so as to make me a Christian.’ So R.V. ‘thou wouldst 
fain make me a Christian.’ The reading yevéo@ar for rovjoa should in 
any case be rejected. 

(2) If wet@y is read, tr. ‘with little effort thou art persuading thyself 
that thou hast made me a Christian.’ It is possible that the close 
proximity of je caused the alteration of mei@y to melas. The meaning 
of év é\lyw seems to be determined by S. Paul’s reply which can only 
mean ‘whether with little or great effort.’ Others translate ‘ within. a 
short time,’ and argue that S. Paul replies, using év 6Xly@ in a different 
sense. Paul had appealed to the prophets and to Agrippa’s knowledge 
of them. Agrippa interposes and his words, whatever reading or 
rendering is adopted, clearly mean that he understood that S. Paul 
hoped that by appealing to his belief in the prophets he had won him 
over to accept his own interpretation, i.e. to acknowledge Jesus as the 
Messiah of O.T. prophecy and become Xpiortavés. 

The true interpretation of the feelings expressed in these words lies 
between the two extremes of earnestness and contempt. With gentle 
irony Agrippa hints that he wishes to bring the subject to a close. 

29. Kal év peyddo, ‘or with much effort.” For the use of kai cf. 
Lat. unus et alter. If & wodd@ is read it would favour the rendering 
‘in a short or long time.’ o¥ pévov. More commonly uq, cf. Gal. 
iv. 18. tav Serpav tovTwv, deictic: he was chained to a soldier, cf. 
Soe eve ys : 

31. mpadooe. The present includes the past, ‘this man’s conduct 
does not deserve either death or imprisonment.’ 

32. @tvaro. dy is rightly omitted, as éd0varo doNeh’o Oar is equi- 
valent to dredv@n dv. So Latin absolud poterat. et pr erexéxAnto. The 
appeal had been made and allowed, and could not be revoked. It was 
a relief to Festus, for neither he nor Felix, though both were convinced 
of Paul’s innocence, could bring himself to acquit him. His humane 
treatment at Caesarea and Rome was probably to some extent intended 
as a compensation. We do not know how Festus accomplished the 
difficult task of framing the e/ogiwm of a prisoner whom he knew to 
be innocent. : 
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Cu. xxvu. Tue VoyacE To Rome: From CAESAREA 
TOMVIALTA. “1=26, 


1. ékpl0n rod dromheiv. of with the infin. denotes the scope of a 
decision; no other instance with xplyw occurs in N.T., cf. iii. 12, xxi. 
12. @mom\eiy. S. Luke, though not a sailor, is accurate and precise 
in his use of nautical terms which give the exact position of the ship in 
the various stages of a voyage. He uses no less than fourteen verbs in 
the Gospel and the Acts: mAéw, Lk. viii. 23, Acts xxi. 33; dmom\éw, 
Acts xiii. 4, xiv. 26, xx. 15; Bpadumd0G, Acts xxvii. 7; éxmAéw, Acts 
XV. 39, Xvill. 18; dcamdAéw, Acts, xxvii. 53; Karamdéw, Lk. viii. 26; 
bromdéw, Acts xxvll. 4, 7; mapamdéw, Acts xx. 16; evOvdpowd, Acts 
XVI. II, xxi. 13 Umorpéxw, Acts xxvii. 16; mapahéyouat, Acts xxvii. 8, 13; 
pépoua, Acts xxvil. 15; dvapépowat, Acts xxvii. 27; diamep®@, Acts xxi. 2. 
The richness of the Greek language and the poverty of English is 
here well exemplified. pds, i.e. Luke and Aristarchus, who accom- 
panied Paul either as his slaves (Ramsay) or as independent passengers. 
érépovus, indistinguishable here from a&)\dovs. omelpns UeBaorys, ‘the 
Augustan cohort.’ Four views are held. (1) That they were a select 
legionary corps of the emperor, employed by him in foreign missions, 
especially in connection with the commissariat and the charge of 
prisoners sent to the capital. These were known at-Rome as Zeregrint 
or frumentariz and their chief princeps peregrinorum, cf. xxviii. 16 n. 
(2) That the cohort took its name from Caesarea Sebaste or from Sebaste 
the Roman name of Samaria. But this would require oelpys ZeBac- 
thvwv. (3) That Julius belonged to the cohors Augusta, Augustiani, 
Suet. Mero, 25; Tac. Aun. XIV. 15, a kind of imperial bodyguard 
formed A.D. 59. The date is against this explanation. (4) That this 
was a title of honour given to a Caesarean cohort for some special 
services. Complimentary titles, Augusta and Victrix, etc., were given 
to certain legions and cohorts for conspicuous valour. 

2. “A8SpapvvtTnve, i.e. a ship which belonged to the port of 
Adramyttium in Mysia and was engaged in the coast trade of the 
Levant. The centurion probably expected to transfer his prisoners to 
some larger vessel bound for Rome from Adramyttium or some other 
Asian port. eis Tods...rémovs. eis has good authority. Tr. ‘tothe ports 
on the Asian coast,’ two of which, Myra and Cnidus, are mentioned. 
*Apiotdpxov, xix. 29, xx. 4. Aristarchus may have intended to go to 
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his home at Thessalonica, but S..Paul’s reference to him as his fellow- 
prisoner (Col. iv. ro) points to his having accompanied him to Rome. 

3. eis Z8ava. Sidon is 69 miles from Caesarea. This would be 
accomplished with ease with a good westerly wind. ¢vAav@pdtras... 
rvxeiv, ‘Julius, treating Paul with courteous indulgence, allowed him 
to go to his friends and receive their kind offices.’ émiuéNeva is used 
by Luke alone: it may be a medical term, or possibly refers to the 
completion of his outfit for the voyage. 

4. ‘trerdevoapev, ‘we sailed under the lee,’ i.e. to the east of 
Cyprus ; leaving Cyprus on their left hand, to escape the strong north- 
westerly winds and secure the advantage of the strong westward current 
and the land-wind off the Cilician coast. A late Syriac version states 
that this took fifteen days. 

5. Mippa tas Avxias. An important town two and a half miles 
from the coast, cf. xxi. In. 

6. dAotov AdckavSpuvov. At this time of the year the Alexandrian 
corn-ships sailed N. and then W. to avoid the dangers of the open sea 
and of being driven on to the Syrtis. The Alexandrian fleet was under 
imperial control and consisted of very large corn-ships. The importance 
of the foreign corn-supply was fully realized by the Roman emperors, as 
it was essential to keep the populace of Rome supplied with cheap corn. 
The destruction of the agricultural interest in Italy and the dependence 
upon the foreign cheap corn-supply was one of the greatest dangers to the 
stability of the Roman empire. Lucian, in his dialogue Zhe Ship, gives 
a good account of the voyage of an Alexandrian corn-ship, Zhe Jszs, 
which was driven out of its course and took refuge in the Piraeus. From 
his description the vessel must have been of over 1000 tons. Seneca says 
that the large Alexandrian grain-ships were easily recognizable as they 
alone carried sappara, top-sails, when approaching harbour, Ap. Mor. 77. 

7. Bpadvrdoodvres, on account of the westerly winds they worked 
to windward by tacking. kal podts...KviSov, ‘when with difficulty we 
had come over against Cnidus.’ Cnidus was 130 miles from Myra, the 
most south-westerly point of Asia. pa) wpowedvtos...rod avepov, ‘the 
wind not allowing us to proceed,’ i.e. on the usual course across the 
Aegean to Cythera. They could no longer make use of the land breezes 
and the westward current and had to face the full force of the N.W. 
wind, hence they altered their course and ran S. so as to get under the 
lee of Crete, and rounded Salmone, the E. promontory. 

8. mapareydpevor, ‘coasting along.’ Lat. oram legere. The wind 
was still against them and they hugged the shore as they had done 
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along the coast to Cnidus. Kadovts Atpévas, a small open roadstead, 

or rather two roadsteads, two miles east of C. Matala facing east, still 
called Acuedvas: Kadovs. This would afford them shelter for a time. 
W. of C. Matala the coast trends to the north, and they would be 
again exposed to the north-westerly wind. Aaocéa. Neither Lasea 
nor Fair Havens are mentioned anywhere in ancient literature. Some 
ruins have been found about four miles east of Fair Havens. The name 
is still preserved. 

9. ‘Ikavot 8 xpdvov: the interval passed at Fair Havens. rod 
moods, either ‘the voyage’ or ‘sailing. The dangerous season for 
sailing extended from Sept. 14—Nov. 11, the time of the equinoctial 
gales: after that the sea was closed to vessels until March 5, or, according 
to some, till Feb. 9. Greeks and Romans and indeed all ancient 
peoples abandoned sea-borne commerce during the four winter months 
(xetuav). During the eight months between March and November 
(Greek, @épos) commerce reopened. Hesiod (Works and Days, 619) 
places the closing of the sea to navigation on Oct. 20. The long dark 
nights in the absence of a compass may have caused this, as well as the 
dangers from storms. The same custom applied to war. tyv vynorelav. 
This can only refer to the great day of atonement, the only fast strictly 
enjoined upon every Jew, Lev. xvi. 29. If 58 a.D. be the year, the 
roth of Tisri would be about Sept. 15, if 59 A.D. the 5th of October. 
In either case it would fall within the dangerous season for sailing. 
S. Paul even in the face of danger did not forget his strict adherence to 
the Tewish law. mapyvet, ‘ gave his advice.’ 

10. Oewpa Stu...weAdAerv Erer8ar, The two ordinary constructions 
of oratio obliqgqua—ért with wédder, and the infinitives, wéANew, éoecbar— 
are here intermingled. Such confusions are not very rare in the best 
Attic authors, cf. de? o’ drrws deléers. UBpews kal...fnulas. vBpis denotes 
the violence of the storm resulting in the ‘injury’ to the ship, cf. delcaca 
Bardoons UBpw, Anthol. vil. 291, §nulas, the material ‘loss’ in the cargo 
(popriov) and, as it turned out, of the ship itself. ; 

11. 6 88 éatovrdpxys. The centurion presided at the informal 
council by virtue of his superior office. S. Paul was invited perhaps on 
account of his wide experience of the sea, 2 Cor. xii. 25. To-day the 
captain’s decision is final and unfettered and he assumes the whole 
responsibility : but it was not so in antiquity. As arule the vav«dAnpos, 
the ‘ship-owner,’ accompanied his own ship and shared the responsibility 
with the kuBepyynrns or ‘ sailing-master’ who managed the vessel. In 
the present case the vatkAypos was probably not the owner of the ship, 
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as the Alexandrian fleet was owned by the imperial government. He 
was therefore the ship’s captain or supercargo, whereas the xuSepy7rns 
was the ‘pilot’ who had expert knowledge of the conditions of wind 
and weather in the Levant. At the present day when a pilot is taken 
aboard he is entirely responsible for the navigation of the ship. There 
is, wisely, no dual control or divided responsibility. No political or 
commercial interests are allowed to interfere with the safety of the ship. 
In the Roman world it was entirely different, as here the last word 
rested with the Roman centurion, whose authority was greater than that 
of the captain and the pilot. Political motives influenced the centurion, 
commercial advantages the captain and the pilot in pursuing their voyage 
as far as possible. étre(Oero, ‘ listened to,’ ‘ was influenced by.’ 

12. dvev0érov, ‘ill-adapted’; cf. e¥Oeros, Lk. ix. 62, xiv. 35. ‘Fair 
Havens’ is, however, protected by islands, and it would not have been 
impossible for the ship to have wintered there. S. Paul’s advice even 
on nautical grounds was not without foundation. mapaxepactav, the 
noun only occurs here in N.T. For the verb cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 6; Tit. iii. 
12. evto BovArjy, ‘were in favour of putting to sea.’ el ws Sdvawro, 
‘in the hope that they might reach Phoenix and winter there.’ @otvuka... 
Brérrovra kata A(Ba kal katd x@pov. The southern coast of Crete is 
devoid of good harbours and the only harbour where a vessel could lie 
secure in all winds is Port Lutro, about 30 miles west of C. Matala. 
But the bay of Lutro faces S.E. and N.E., whereas Luke expressly 
states Phoenix looked S.W., xara NiBa (MY Lat. Africus, south-west 
wind, so called because Libya was S.W. of Greece) and N.W., xara 
xXGpov (xSpos, Lat. Corus, north-west wind). Bdémrovra xara Ba 
would naturally mean ‘facing S.W.’ from the point of view of a 
person on the shore looking towards the sea, and the two encircling 
arms of the bay would face N.W. and S.W. respectively : if this is so 
Lutro cannot be the bay referred to, but Phineka, a small bay on the 
opposite side of the promontory, which satisfies the conditions. But it 
is possible that the phrase may mean ‘looking down the N.W. and 
S.W. wind,’ and therefore, from the point of view of the spectator on 
the shore, S.E. and N.E., but it must be admitted this gives an unusual 
sense to B\émovra kard. Others consider S. Luke gleaned his know- 
ledge from the sailors, who regarded the position of the harbour from 
the point of view of the ship’s course. Both these explanations suit 
Lutro, which according to all evidence affords the safest anchorage on 
the S. coast of Crete. Translate therefore ‘facing north-east and 
south-east.’ 
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13. “Yaorvedcavros 8 vérov, ‘when a moderate southerly breeze 
sprang up.’ This would favour their north-westerly course after they 
had rounded C. Matala. do in composition denotes ‘ moderately,’ 
cf. brouediaw, Lat. subridere. Note that the aorist is inceptive, 
‘began to blow.’ THs mpoPécews, ‘thinking that the accomplishment 
of their purpose was within their grasp,’ i.e. of reaching Phoenix. For 
mpodeots cf. xi. 23. Gpavres. aipw is used in cl. and Hellen. Gk 
intransitively of ‘starting’ either by sea or land: sometimes transitively 
with the object mentioned. It literally means ‘to lift’ and so ‘ to set 
sail’ or ‘weigh anchor’; so R.V. But as it is without an object here it 
is best translated ‘having started.’ dooov. Before they could make 
full use of the southerly breeze they had to sail in a S.W. direction for 
six miles in order to round C. Matala, hence they kept ‘close in shore’ ; 
and if the wind had veered round a point to the west they would have 
been unable to negotiate the headland. The Vulgate, followed by 
others, takes docov to denote a town, Assos, but no such town existed 
in Crete. There is no distinction in meaning between aocov (comp.) and 
the positive, dyxe or dyxouv. 

14. per’ ov wodd Se. Litotes, very common in the writings of Luke ; 
rare elsewhere in N.T.; cf. i.5. €Padev kar’ avrys, intransitive, ‘there 
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beat down (upon them) from the island.’ A violent E.N.E. hurricane 
suddenly descended from Mt Ida, 7ooo feet high, a very common 
experience on the S. coast of Crete. avrfjs clearly refers to Kp7jrqv in the 
last sentence and not to vais, especially as m\ovov has been used hitherto 
to denote the ship. For xard, ‘down from,’ cf. kara rob xpnuvod, Lk. 
Vill. 33. dvenos tudwvikds describes the character of the wind, ‘a 
violent eddying hurricane,’ hence ‘typhoon.’ Hupaxvtdoyv, a hybrid form 
from efpos and aguilo, Gk axtidwv, has much better MS. authority than 
Evpox\vdwy. The Romans had no specific name for cacxéas, the E.N.E. 
wind, and it is highly probable that the name was given to the wind by 
Roman seamen and that S. Luke heard it so called by them: it does 
not occur elsewhere. The wind is still called gregalia by Levantines, 
which etymologically is the same word. If evpoxdvdwyv is possibly - 
original it must have been a colloquial name for the same wind, ‘ the 
wide-washer.’ An E.N.E: gale would in any case account for the 
danger to the ship and for its subsequent course. A diagram of the winds 
with their Greek and Roman names is given above from Smith. 

15. ovvaptracéyros S¢ Tod mAolov, ‘ when the ship was caught by 
the wind.’ There was no time to shorten sail, and it was quite im- 
possible to bear up against the wind. The ship swung round and 
scudded before the gale. dvtopOadpetv, ‘to face.’ It is true that 
ancient ships, like Chinese ships to-day, had eyes painted on the bows: 
but dvropOadpety is not necessarily a nautical term. It is used by 
Polybius of facing an enemy: also metaphorically ‘to defy.’ ému8dvres 
épepdpeOa, ‘we gave way and were driven.’ émdéyres here absolute; 
some MSS. add 7@ mvéovrt kal cvorethavres Ta loria Kara 7d obuBatvor 
before épepdueOa. They gave up their northerly course and scudded 
southwards. 

16. trodpapovres is expressive, ‘ we ran before the wind under the 
lee of a little island called Cauda’: but above, when the ship was more 
under control, Luke used twerXevoapev. KatdSa. Theisland was also 
called KyXatdos, KXavdia, and in Latin Gaudos, now Govdo, It. Gozzo, 
23 m. S.E. of Phoenix. pddus...oxddns, ‘we were only with difficulty 
able to secure the boat.’ The small boat which was usually towed 
behind had become waterlogged. Note the ist person: Luke and 
others assisted. Lk. is fond of ioxvew for simple dvvac@ac. 

17. BonPelats éxpavro, i-e. they attempted to ease the strain upon 
the ship’s timber by frapping. Tr. ‘they frapped the ship with 
supporting cables.’ Hawsers (iroféuara) were passed under the hull 
of the vessel and secured transversely amidships. ‘ Frapping’ has 
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been practised in similar cases within modern times, cf. Hor. Od. I. 14.6. 
Others suppose that the cables were passed round the ship from stem 
to stern. ékmérwow, passive of éxBdddw, ‘fearing lest they should be 
driven out of their course upon the Syrtis.’ The Syrtis major, which 
is here referred to, with its quicksands and sandbanks, and the Syrtis 
minor with its rocky shore, on the N. coast of Africa, were the greatest 
terror of ancient mariners. An E.N.E. gale would inevitably drive them 
thither unless they could alter their course and keep the ship’s course W. 
by N. on the starboard tack. yaddoavtes TO cketos, ‘they reduced 
sail,’ ‘lowered the gear.’ The phrase must mean that they lowered the 
mainsails and the mainyard; and, we may assume, set the storm sails. 
The ship had a second smaller mast in the bows, which carried the 
aptréuwr, which was now probably set. In any case it was necessary to 
keep some sail on the vessel to avoid being driven S.W. and to steady 
the ship. She would then drift W. by N. and the rate of progress 
would be about one and a half miles per hour. Under these conditions 
(otrws), close-hauled with storm sails set and undergirded, ‘they were 
driven.’ The captain had done everything to save the ship and set her 
upon a safe course. Some commentators seriously consider that 
xXahacavres TO oxevos means ‘lowering the great weight into the water,’ 
so as to retard the progress of the ship: even if such a translation were 
possible the real object of the captain was not to retard the course of the 
ship but to alter it. 

18. oodpas St xepatopévov jpav. cpodpds only here in N.T. 
Attic opddpa. Tr. ‘as we were grievously buffeted by the storm,’ 
‘making very heavy weather.’ ékBodArjv érovotvro, ‘they began to 
jettison the cargo,’ i.e. to relieve the strain upon the ship. The phrase 
is technical, Lat. jacturam facere. In the list of expressions given 
by Julius Pollux, 1. 99, the phrase is found as well as xouglfew ri vabdy 
(rd motor), v. 38 infr.; cf. also Jonah i. 5, LXX., Aesch. Agam. 1008. 
The portion of the cargo on deck was first jettisoned. 

19. &pupay has better authority than épi~ayer, which some editors 
prefer. It probably crept into the text on account of the graphic 
addition of av’réxepes. In throwing ‘the gear,’ oxevj, overboard 
passengers would be more of a hindrance than a help. oxev7 includes 
spars, yards, and all moveable gear upon the deck. Smith confines 
it to the heavy main-yard. The aorist épeWay shews that for the time 
they had done all that was necessary. = 

20. payre...erupaivévte@y, ‘when neither sun nor stars were visible 
for many days’; without a compass and the guidance of the stars they 
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were helpless. xeupavos...7pas. ‘Andas the heavy gale raged unabated, 
all hope of our lives being spared was now gradually being torn from 
us. odterOat, to remain alive, cwOjva, v. 31, ‘to be saved.’ 
Aourdv=%6n, lit. ‘for the future.’ meptnpetro, imperf.: it was a 
gradual and continuous process. 

21. IloAAqs...tmapxotens. ‘ And after long abstinence from food.” 
dotrla which is a medical term does not imply lack of provisions. 
The difficulty of preparing food, the damage to provisions, the apathy 
and despair of crew and passengers alike contributed in such circum- 
stances to disinclination to take food. At this. juncture (7é7e), Paul 
stodd up and encouraged them. He had advocated caution at the Fair 
Havens in view of danger ahead, now that the horrors of foundering 
in the open sea seemed imminent he appears cool, confident and assured ~ 
of safety, and he speaks in the only tone that would cheer such an 
audience, the tone of an inspired messenger (Ramsay). Page recalls 
Hor. Od. Ill. 3. 1, vir justus et propositi tenax, unmoved amidst the 
storms izguieti ddriae. “HSe pév. pév is not answered by 6é but by xa. 
Tr. ‘You ought to have listened to me and not to have set sail from 
Crete, and thus have saved this injury and loss.” In Latin and Greek 
oportuit and @6ec are in the past tense followed by the present infin. 
to express what ought or ought not to have been done. KepSqoat. 
Cl. xepdavar. R.V. carries on the construction of uy from dvdyecOat, 
‘and have gotten this injury and loss,’ but it is very doubtful whether 
kepdaivw can mean to incur. Pliny has lucrifacere injuriam. ‘To 
gain a loss’ is to save yourself from it by escaping it. Greek idiom 
also permits of this, and our own idiom ‘to save this injury’ is similar. 

23. Tod Beod...dyyeXos, not ‘the angel of God,’ but ‘ from the God 
to whom I belong...an angel.’ S. Paul is addressing heathen. For such 
appearances cf. i. 10, xii. 7; Lk. ii. 9, xxiv. 4. od eipl, Rom. viii. 9, 
Aarpevo, cf. vii. 7. x 

24. Tapaorijvat, cf. xxiii. 33; Rom. xiv. 10. Kexdptorat, ‘God 
has granted thee by His grace the lives of all those that sail with 
thee,’ ie. in answer clearly to Paul’s prayer. For xaplfowar cf. iti. 14, 
XXV- iI. 

26. Set ypds. The words are not part of the actual message, but 
the intimation of the shipwreck on an island must have been, or else 
S. Paul speaks prophetically. 
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THE SHIP WRECKED. 27-44. 


27. Teroaperkadexdty vvt, calculated from the time they left 
Fair Havens. The ship would drift 36 miles in 24 hours: the distance 
from Cauda (which they left on the second day) to Point Koura in 
Malta is 476 miles so that the distance corresponds almost exactly with 
the time. S8tadepopévev, ‘as we were tossed about in Hadria.’ The 
ship kept a fairly straight course, as the gale blew from the east all 
the time, but it must have veered from time to time E.N.E., E., E.S.E. 
This may account for the use of dvadépowar: others translate ‘driven 
across,’ and there is no absolute reason why diadépomar (cf. duépxerOar, 
diamdetv) should not mean ‘driven through or across.’ év To ‘ASpia, 
not the Adriatic Gulf but that part of the Mediterranean which lay 
between Italy, Sicily and Greece. The Greeks and Romans were not 
over-exact in the delimitation of seas or uniform in their nomenclature. 
The Augustan poets, and Strabo and Ptolemy the geographers, all use 
‘ Adria’ in the wider sense, and these writers cover the period when the 
shipwreck took place. Josephus on his way to Rome in 64 A.D. was 
wrecked xara pécov roi ‘Adplas. mpoodyew...xeépav, intrans.: ‘the 
sailors suspected that some land was approaching.’ Sailors naturally 
speak of the approach of land. They probably heard the breakers on 
Point Koura, the southern headland of S. Paul’s Bay. Some inferior 
MSS. read rpocaxety = rpoonxety, i.e. they surmised that land was near 
from the sound of the waves. All the circumstances fit in exactly with 
the configuration of S. Paul’s Bay, the traditional scene of the shipwreck, 
and the experiences of those on board the ‘Lively’ frigate were very 
similar, cf. Smith, p. 123. 

28. dpyvids etkoot, The 20 fathom line is in the centre of the 
bay, the bottom of the bay is sand and clay, which affords a secure hold 
for an anchor. Bpaxd 8 Stacrticavres=fpaxd didornua mornodmevor. 
Luke alone uses dudorynua of time, cf. v. 7. Tr. ‘after a short interval.’ 

29. KaTd Tpaxets Témovs, ‘on rocky ground.’ The phrase 
probably means ‘a rocky shore’ but it cannot exclude sunken reefs. 
é« mptpvyns. Anchors were generally lowered from the bow, but 
the object of the captain was to prevent the ship from grounding in 
the night and to keep her in a favourable position for beaching in the 
morning. It is evident that throughout the voyage the ship was very 
skilfully handled. An ancient picture of a ship has a hawser coiled 
round a capstan on board and then passing through the rudder port into 
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the sea. Nelson made use of the same device of anchoring by the 
stern at the battle of Copenhagen. Athenaeus speaks of a ship carrying 
no less than eight anchors. Caesar (De B. C. 1. 25) furnished his ships 
with four. : 

30. tmpobdce ws x mpapys. The real object of some of the 
sailors was to escape. To lay out (éxreivew) anchors from the bow 
would have been utterly futile under the circumstances. mpopdcer ws, 
‘on the pretext of,’ the dative is used adverbially as in Thuc. v. 53, etc., 
cf. Lk. xx. 47. 

31. ocwOqvat od SivacGe. The sailors were needed to run the ship 
ashore. There is no contradiction to v. 24. Human failure can 
frustrate divine promise. 

33. “Axpt 8& od only occurs in the writings of Luke and Paul and 
Heb. iii. 13, and is generally rendered ‘ while,’ but it properly means 
‘up to the time when,’ ‘until.? Tr. ‘And in the interval until day 
began to dawn Paul continued to urge all to partake of food.’ pera- 
AaBetvy tpodys, cf. ii. 46. mpooSokavres is here without an object. 
Tr. ‘This is now the fourteenth day that ye continue watching with- 
out food and taking nothing to sustain you.’ Rendall takes nuépay 
as object of mpoodoxarres, ‘ ye have now been spending fourteen restless 
hungry nights waiting for the day.’ S. Paul means that all regular 
meals had been abandoned. 

34. Tpos...caTnplas, ‘for your safety.’ This use of rpés=‘on the 
side of’ is only found here in N.T., but cf. Thuc. 11. 86, 111. 59, etc., 
an Attic idiom, cf. Latin a farte. ovSevds ydp Oplé. For this proverbial 
phrase cf. Lk. xxi. 18; 1 Sam. xiv. 45; 1 Kingsi. 52. 

35. AaBadv dprov...éoOlewv, cf. Lk. xxii. 19, xxiv. 30. Codex Bezae 
adds kal émdidovs juty (i.e. Luke and Aristarchus). Even with this 
addition the words cannot be taken to mean that S. Paul actually 
celebrated the eucharist, but the breaking of bread was fraught with 
a solemn significance for Christians at all times. 

36. mdvres...tpopys, ‘they also themselves all partook of food.’ 
tpodys partitive gen. S. Paul displayed confidence and inspired it. 

37- WpeOa=nuev, Mt. xxiii. 30, cf. funy x. 30. at mdcar puxal, 
‘in all.’ The article precedes mas when the number is considered as 
a single whole. s €BSoprjkovra &€, ‘about 76 souls.’ This is hardly 
likely to be the correct reading as ws would not be added to such a 
specific number as 76, it is better to suppose that s represents 200 
(numerical sign) and w has been repeated by dittography from mAolw, 
the scribe not understanding the meaning of the signs. 276 is a large 
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number, but Josephus says that the ship in which he was wrecked 
carried 600. 

38. Koper Bévtes...rpopfis, ‘and when they had satisfied their 
appetite with food.’ éxBadAdpevor Tov cirov, ‘casting out the wheat 
into the sea,’ obviously the cargo, not provisions. The vessel was 
further lightened in order to beach her with greater ease. 

39- ovK émeylywokov, ‘they did not recognise the land.’ Malta 
was out of the ordinary route of the Alexandrian ships, but even 
if the sailors had been acquainted with Valetta they would not have 
recognized S. Paul’s Bay. Upon this fact and the mention of vipers 
and S. Luke’s description of the native inhabitants, as well as the 
reference to Adria, some have argued that Melita Illyrica in the Adriatic 
gulf was the scene of S. Paul’s shipwreck, but all the facts of the voyage 
and above all the subsequent events point to Melita Sicula. txovra 
aiyvadkov, ‘with a (sandy) beach,’ cf. xxi. 5. The traditional spot is 
no longer a sandy beach, as the sea in so many centuries has worn 
it away. et Svvawro, oblique narration. The sailors had said ‘we 
will drive the ships on the shore if we can.’ ékoa@oat, ‘to beach the 
ship safely.’ This could hardly be hoped for and the v.l. Goa R.V. 
‘to beach the ship’ is better. The time had come for life to be the 
first consideration. This was and is the rule of the sea. For é&@oae 
cf. Thuc. II. go. 

40. ‘qeptehdytes, ‘they cast off the anchors and left them in the 
sea’; ayxtpa includes both cable and anchor. The anchors had pre- 
vented the ship from drifting in the darkness, the hawsers were now 
cut or loosed, and*hawsers and anchors left in the sea. Gpa...rds 
tevxtyplas tov mndadtwv, ‘and at the same time unlashing the 
bands of the steering paddles.’ Ships until the Middle Ages were 
steered by two broad paddles one on each side of the stern. These 
had been hauled on board and lashed to prevent them fouling the 
cables ; as they cut the cables they unlashed the paddles at the same 
time (dua), as they were at once required to steer the ship, cf. r7dddua 
fevyhasot mapaxablero, Eur. Hel. 1536. Tov dptépwva, ‘the foresail.’ 
The pictures of ancient ships shew that sometimes there were two 
masts and even three: as a rule the great mainsail alone was used, but 
in a storm this was lowered ; but a ship must carry some sail in a storm : 
the use of other sails is a matter of great obscurity, and it is even denied 
that ‘top-sails’ (66\wv) ever existed. At the present day artimone (It.) 
is the mizen, but the only sail that could be set to drive the ship ashore 
would be the foresail, cf. Juv. X11. 69, velo prora suo, and the scholiasts 
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comment artemone solo velificaverunt. Th Tveodoy, sc. apg. KaTet- 
xov, either intrans., ‘they were making for the beach,’ or supply ra 
vaiv, ‘they headed her for the beach.’ 

4l. ‘Tepumerdvtes 8%, ‘but coming unexpectedly.’ It was their 
intention to beach the ship, but it is clear from what followed that they 
ran aground before they reached the shore. eis témov S1@dAaccov. 
This would naturally mean a bank or a headland with sea on both sides, 
cf. Lat. dzmaris, applied by Horace to Corinth. Two views are 
possible : (1) that they struck on a submerged.bank, and a bank known 
as S. Paul’s Bank lies just outside the bay, but it is hard to see how it 
could be described as 60dé\accov with nothing appearing above the 
water: (2) on the northern side of S. Paul’s Bay lies the island of 
Salmonetta separated by a narrow channel from the mainland which is 
not visible to a ship rounding Koura Point. 6:04Aagcov could be equally 
well applied to a channel uniting two seas as to a neck of land separating 
them, and so Strabo describes the Bosporus. This corresponds with the 
traditional site of the wreck. In any case the Ship struck on a sand or 
mudbank, and opinion is divided as to whether rémos 6:@dd\acoos refers 
to the bank itself or the channel in which it was situated. émékethav 
THv vadv, ‘they ran aground.’ In no other passage does vady occur in 
N.T. Homer uses émixéd\d\w for Attic éroxé\\w and some would see 
here a reminiscence of »ja éxéNoauev, Hom. Od. 1X. 546. Homeric Greek 
largely influenced the xow7. Kkaly pev...gnewvev, ‘and the prow struck 
and remained immovable,’ cf. z/isagque prora pependit, Verg. Aen. Vv. 206. 
G@oddevtos, cf. Heb. xii. 28, for cadevew iv. 31 sup. éAvero. The 
imperfect is contrasted with the aorist éwewer, ‘but the stern began to 

‘break up in consequence of the violence’ (of the waves): a number of } 
MSS. add rév kuudtwv which is retained by many editors: W.H., 
following NAB, omit it. The sense clearly requires it. 

42. lva...amoxtelvwow, explanatory of BovAy—soldiers were held 
responsible for the lives of their prisoners, cf. xii. 19. Julius took the 
whole responsibility upon himself. prj tis éxkodupBrjoas, ‘lest any 
should swim away and escape,’ cf. dor’ éxkoduuBav vas, Eur. Hel. 
1609. L.and S. and Ramsay render ‘swim away ’—but in both cases 
éxkohuyB@ would give a better sense if translated, ‘ plunge into the sea 
from the ship,’ which gives at once the correct meaning to KoduuBav 
and the natural meaning to ék. 

43- Stacdcar, ‘to save Paul’s life’: for S. Luke’s use of compounds 
with dua cf. x. 17 n. ékéAvoev adtots tod BovdrjpaTos, ‘ prevented 
them from carrying out their purpose.’ The construction with accus. 
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and gen. only occurs here in N.T. though it is classical. ods Svvapévovs 
koAvpBav, L. and S. referring to this passage translate ‘ to plunge into 
the sea’—and give no hint that ko\uuB¢v can mean ‘to swim,’ which the 
sense requires. S. Paul who had passed a night and a day in the deep 
(2 Cor. xi. 25), was probably amongst the number. dophpavras... 
é€tévat, ‘leap overboard and get first to the land.’ dzoplavras intrans. 
mpwrous with e&évar. 

44. os pev...ods 8, cf. Lk. xxiii. 35. This use of the relative for 
the demonstrative is very rare in classical Gk, but the reading in Dem. 
“De Corona 248 bres ds ev dvaip&v, els As 58 rods puydbas Kardywr is 
well supported. émt cavicw...mdolov, note the use of émi with dative 
and gen. with the same meaning : loose planks and any wooden articles 
that were left or pieces broken off by the force of the waves were used, 
ért Twwv,,..mdotov is intentionally vague. 


Coa exiting LAULSAT VIAL TAA T-=1o: 


I. éméyvopev. The aor. is contrasted with the imperf., xxvii. 39. 
Medurrvyn. The better reading is certainly Medirn. Medirhvn is 
undoubtedly due to a scribe’s error in copying. Everything points 
to Melita Sicula and not Melita LIllyrica on the coast of Dalmatia. 
Malta had been first colonized by Phoenicians and subsequently an- 
nexed by Carthage. After the second Punic war it fell into the hands 
of Rome and formed part of the province of Sicily. Since 1800 it has 
been in the possession of Great Britain, and its fine harbour of Valetta 
and Gibraltar form the two naval bases of British power in the 
Mediterranean. It is barely twelve miles long and five wide and has 
a very dense population. 

2. ot re BaipBapor...prravOpwmlay. Tr. ‘and the natives shewed 
us more than ordinary kindness.’ ‘ Barbarians’ is a misleading trans- 
lation. The Phoenician language was spoken by the natives, who 
did not understand Greek or Latin. The Greeks called all non-Greek- 
speaking people PdpBapo., and S, Luke naturally uses the word here ; 
cf. Rom. i. 14. The word is onomatopoeic and denotes one who speaks 
in an unknown tongue; cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 11. od THyv TUXOtraYy, cf. xix. 
11. Std tov terov Tov éherrarta, cf. 2 Tim. iv. 6. épeords is best 
translated ‘ present,’ though some commentators take it to mean that 
the rain had suddenly come on. The cold and the rain combined both 
point to the continuance of the E.N.E. gale. The S.E. wind, or 
sirocco, only blows for a few days, and is warm and dry. 


Bards ; 17 
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3. ovotpepavTos S&...7AO0s, ‘but when Paul had gathered a 
considerable quantity (7) of brushwood.’ S. Paul as ever takes his 
share in any work, and brought as much as he could carry. Near 
S. Paul’s Bay furze still grows, though there are few trees on the 
island and vipers are rare. But the changing circumstances of eighteen 
hundred years can easily account for the disappearance of both. dad 
THs %ppyns. The viper, aroused from its winter torpor ‘in con- 
sequence of the heat, came out and fastened on his hand’; cf. Mk 
xvi. 18. 

4. Kpepdpevov. By its teeth, not by its coils; see Ramsay, Lake~ 
the Physician, pp. 63, 65. ILdvrws, ‘ Assuredly,’ expresses strong 
affirmation; cf. xxi. 22; Lk. iv. 23. govets. The natives saw that 
S. Paul was a prisoner and assumed that the biter had been bit and 
that he was to render up his life for a life he had taken. 8ta- 
cwlévra. The participle is concessive, ‘although he had escaped 
safely from the sea.’ 1 8lkyn. The article is emphatic, /us¢z¢za. 
The personification of Justice as a goddess was common both to 
Greeks and Romans. ovk elacev, ‘has not allowed.’ In the eyes of 
the natives S. Paul was as good as dead already. 

6. mlprpacbar: ‘but they expected that inflammation and swelling 
would set up, or that he would fall down dead suddenly.’ wiwmrpacOat | 
is the regular medical word for ‘to be inflamed’; but inflammation 
is often accompanied by swellings, and miumpacOa includes as well 
the meaning of mp7ew (‘to cause to swell’). These two ideas are _ 
combined in the word mpnorap (prester), a name for a venomous snake. 
Page quotes Lucan, IX. 790. pdtv dtorov, ‘nothing strange or re- 
markable,’ xxv. 5. The word is confined to Luke and Paul in N.T., 
and is elsewhere used of moral disorder. In this passage, as in all 
others dealing with disease in Luke’s writings, nearly every word can 
be paralleled from. Galen and Hippocrates. peraBaddpevor, sc. Ti 
yvepny, often used absolutely, ‘changing their minds.’ Note the change 
of construction ; the gen. and nom. refer to the same subject. @edv: - 
cf, the conduct of the Lycaonians, xiv. 11, 19. 

7. °Ev 8 rots...vyoov, ‘now in the neighbourhood were estates 
belonging to the chief man of the island.’ ywpta, Lat. praedium, 
Jundus=\anded property. 17 mpdtw..S. Luke is extraordinarily accu- 
rate in his use of official titles (cf. Asiarch, politarch). Two inscriptions, 
one Greek, A., KA. vids, K., Ipovdnvs trmeds ‘Pwuatos, rp&ros Ment- 
talwy..,, and another Latin, mundicipdi Melitensium primus omnium, 
confirm the view that Publius had an official position in the island under | 
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the praetor of Sicily. Small island communities, as in Tristan d’Acunha 
at the present day, appoint a ‘headman,’ who exercises a patriarchal 
jurisdiction. It is very likely that when the Romans annexed Malta 
they found this system established and allowed it to continue. Tlom\le. - 
The Greek form of Publius, or possibly Popilius (Ramsay): both are 
derived from Jopulus.° pas. Probably not the whole crew and 
passengers, but certainly Paul, Luke, Aristarchus and Julius. Luke 
evidently wishes to pay a tribute to the hospitality of Publius, which 
was so strikingly repaid by Paul. 

8. ‘amuperots...kataketoOar. Every word bespeaks the physician ; 
cf. Lk. iv. 38. Tr. ‘ was lying sick suffering from dysentery and inter- 
mittent attacks of fever.’ The disease was common in the island. 
Hippocrates notes that dysentery was often accompanied by fever. 
The plural wvperoé should be marked in translation: the dysentery was 
constant, the fever intermittent. A comparison of Lk. iv. 38 with 
Mt. viii. 14 is very instructive. mpooev€dpevos. Prayer and laying 
on of hands accompanied by anointing with oil (Jas v. 14) were the 
ordinary means of ‘ the gift of healing,’ 1 Cor. xii. 9, 30. 

10. todAats tusats: cf. Ecclus. xxxviii. 1, ‘Honour a physician 
according to thy need of him with the honour due to him.’ pas seems 
to imply that S. Luke took part as a doctor in the curing of the 
ailments of the people. ‘The ‘honours’ may have included the erection 
of a statue and parting presents in kind ; it is most unlikely that S. Paul 
and his companions would accept gifts of money. S. Luke records no 
further incident of the stay at Malta. 


THE VOYAGE TO ROME CONTINUED. 11-16. 


tr. Merd 8& pets pyvas: i.e. early in February if the wreck took 
place, as is probable, in the middle of November. Pliny (/Vat. /7zs¢. 11. 
47) says that the advent of spring, Feb. 7, marked the renewal of navi- 
gation. mapacripw Avorkovpots. The ship probably belonged to the 
imperial transport fleet and had been driven by stress of weather into 
the harbour of Valetta for the winter. mapacnuw (Lat. zsigne) is 
almost certainly a noun in the dative of attendant circumstances, with 
Atocxovpos in apposition, ‘with the sign Castor and Pollux.’ Smith 
quotes an inscription found near Lutro, in support of this: Dzomystus 
gubernator navis parasemo Tsopharia. The figures of Castor and 
Pollux ornamented the prow of the ship, one on each side. The 
‘great twin brethren’ were the tutelary deities of sailors, and they 


17-2 
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were worshipped in ports and islands, e.g. Cyrene, Rhegium and 
Samothrace. The constellation of the Gemini (sons of Zeus and 
Leda) if it appeared above a ship was considered a sign of safety in _ 
-a storm; called by Italians the Fire of S. Elmo; cf. Hor. Od. 1. 
3, 2, Ill. 29, 64; Eur. Hel. 1664. Blass reads oy qv rapdonpov 
AvocKovjpwr. 

12. Yvpakovoas. About roo miles distant from Malta; the 
capital of Sicily and a great trading centre. 

13. epteNdvtes has more authority than repreNOdyres, which gives 
a much better meaning. eptarpS is trans. and, used elliptically, can 
only mean ‘casting off.” Ramsay prefers mepieOovres, and translates 
‘by tacking.” They worked up to Rhegium in spite of difficulties 
of wind. ‘Pryvov, now Reggio, at the southern extremity of Bruttii 
opposite Messina; so called because the land broke off (p7jyvumc) at 
this point where Italy was separated from Sicily. kal...émrvyevopévou 
yorov, ‘and when a south wind sprang up.’ Only with a south wind 
could the ship pass through the straits of Messina. She made the 
passage to Puteoli (180 miles) in about twenty-six hours, with a 
good ‘following wind,” sailing at the rate of seven knots an hour. 
Others consider that the force of éwi denotes ‘coming after,’ i.e. 
after the adverse wind which had hindered the passage to Rhegium. 
TlotidAovs, Puteoli, so called from the wells (fzez) in the neigh- 
bourhood, was the great harbour on the W. of Italy, as Ostia 
was not commodious on account of the silting up of the harbour by 
the Tiber. Seneca describes the arrival of the Alexandrian fleet at 
Puteoli (Zf. 77). That a Christian community existed at Puteoli is 
not surprising ; it was the last link in the great chain of ports—Corinth, 
Ephesus and Antioch—by which intercourse was easily and freely main- 
tained between the east and the centre of the Roman empire, which 
was a marvel of organization in its strategic and commercial network of 
roads and ports. Even the modern world pays its tribute still in the 
proverb, ‘All roads lead to Rome.’ 

14. TapekAnOnpev. If éwimetvac is original this must mean ‘ we 
were exhorted to remain.’ The decision in any case would rest with 
Julius. Blass reads émmelvavres, ‘we remained seven days with 
them and were comforted.’ In any case the news of their arrival at 
Puteoli preceded them to Rome. kal ottas...7A@apev. These words 
seem clearly to mark the end of the long journey. kai otirws is 
resumptive and looks back upon the long chain of events which thus 
ended in the attainment of Paul’s ambition, xix. 21, xxiii. rr. There 
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is no difficulty in reconciling v. 14 with the verses that follow if a new 
paragraph is begun. From S. Luke’s and S. Paul’s point of view the 
journey was over, and v. 15 describes the preparations of the Roman 
Christian community for his reception. S. Paul’s companions must have 
made their way to Capua and thence by the Appian Way, constructed 
B.C. 312 to Rome, a distance of 140 miles; cf. Hor. Sad. 1. 5. 

15. “Amnlov Pépov, apparently two bands of brethren came to 
meet Paul, amongst them were probably Aquila and Priscilla. Appii 
Forum is 43 miles from Rome, the northern terminus of a canal which 
crosses the Pomptine marshes parallel with the road. Tres Tabernae 
[i.e. shops, not taverns in the modern sense] was ten miles nearer Rome. 
fdaBe Oapoos. The presence of Christian friends gave Paul fresh 
courage. He was subject to deep depression, and the long voyage 
and his position as a prisoner may well shave depressed him: cf. his 
feelings on the way from Ephesus to Troas, 2 Cor. i. 8, iv. 8. 

16. eis‘ Poépnv, he would enter by the Porta Capena. Though the 
best MSS. omit, there is good authority for the interesting addition, 
6 éxardvrTapxos mapédwxe Tovs deculovs TH oTpaToTeddpxy. The strato- 
pedarch has usually been considered to be the pracfectus praetoriz, the 
most important military official in Rome, who was prefect of the 
Praetorian cohort, the permanent garrison of Rome. At this time 
Afranius Burrus was praefectus, though before and after his term of 
office there were two prefects. Mommsen, whom Ramsay supports, 
considers that the stratopedarch was the princeps peregrinorum, a trans- 
lation of orparomeddpyns which appears in an old Latin version, and 
therefore Julius’ superior officer to whom he would deliver Paul, zd. 
sup. xxvii. In. Prisoners however from abroad were certainly con- 
signed to the pracfecius practoriz, Plin. Ep. X. 65, and cf. Phil. i. 13. 
«aQ” éauroy, i.e. in a lodging under the charge of a soldier to whom he 
was chained, Eph. vi. 20; 2 Tim. i. 16. The services of Paul on the 
voyage, the personal report of Julius, and the e/ogiwm of the case sent 
by Festus secured this privilege. Some MSS. add Ew rijs mapeuBorijs, 
outside the camp. 


Fina RejJEcTION oF PAuL’s MESSAGE BY THE JEWS, 
17-28. 


17. TOS dvTas...mpwrous, cf. xili. 50, xxv. 2. mpwrous is almost 
certainly a substantive, ‘the chief members of the Jewish communities,’ 
others take it as an adj., ‘ those that were of the Jews first.’ The Jews 


( 
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had been expelled from Rome by an edict of Claudius, but the effect had 
only been partial and transitory, cf. xviii. 2 n. There were seven 
synagogues in Rome, and the Jewish settlements were chiefly on the 
Janiculan hill. S. Paul here adhered to his rule ‘to the Jew first’ 
(Rom. i. 15, 16), and he desired to make his position to those of his 
own nation quite clear. The foundation of the Christian church at 
Rome is a matter of great obscurity, and it is remarkable that there 
is no reference to any of the Christians mentioned in the last chapter 
of the Romans; probably there were a number of house-churches, 
and there seems to have been little if any intercourse between Jews and 
Christians. Tradition has always associated the foundation of the 
Christian church at Rome with S. Peter, and S. Paul was very careful 
not to trespass on another’s sphere of labour. It was his principle 
“to preach the Gospel not where Christ was named, lest he should build 
on another man’s foundation,’ and it was this that had hindered him 
from visiting Rome (Rom. xv. 20, 22). But before his arrest and trial 
and appeal to Caesar he had formed the plan of visiting Rome on his 


way to Spain, in carrying out a mission to the west (Rom. xv. 24). The. 


position he held at Rome in the two years of his imprisonment as 
described by S. Luke is in accord with the attitude of deference he 
adopted to the Romans when he wrote to them. He laid no claim 
to any position of authority as the father of the church as he did at 
Ephesus, Corinth and elsewhere. mapeSo@nv, cf. xxi. 11. The Jewish 


menace was the indirect cause, though Paul’s appeal to Caesar was his — 


own act. tév‘Popatwy, sc. Felix and Festus. 

19. yvaykdaeOnv. His action was purely defensive, he does not 
himself break the regulations laid down in 1 Cor. vi. in which he forbids 
Christians to go to law against one another before heathen tribunals. 
tov vous, not ‘God’s people,’ dads, as in v. 17, but ‘his own nation,’ 
cf. xxiv: 17, xxvi. 4. His loyalty to his race would not allow him 
to accuse them before a Roman tribunal. 

20. mapexadeoa, ‘I invited you to see and speak with me.’ Others 
tr. ‘did I call for you to see and speak with you.’. rms éAmiBos, cf. 
xxvi. 6, ie. the hope of the Messiah. thy &dvow...mepikepat, for 
the accus. cf. Heb. y. 2. 

21. “Hpets. The Jews did not deny that they had ever heard of 
S. Paul’s work, but they had no information of the cause of his being sent 
bound to Rome. There had been no time for any letter or messenger 


to come from Jerusalem except by the overland route and none had 
reached them. 


- 
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22. Gkvobpev...cpoveis, ‘but we think it right to hear from you 
a statement of your views,’ i.e. not any special exposition of Christianity 
but his own view of his claim to be imprisoned ‘for the hope of Israel,’ 
a hope they as Jews shared. They profess either politic or genuine 
ignorance of the Christian faith. Whatever was the origin of the Christian 
church at Rome it seems not to have grown, as usually elsewhere, out 
_ of a Jewish-Christian community to which Gentiles adhered. 8tu 
TayTaXxod avTiAéyerar. This statement makes it clear that the charges 
of atheism, immorality and hideous practices at the love-feasts repre- 
sented as Thyestaean banquets which were soon to be brought against 
the Christians were already being spread abroad, also that the Jews 
dissociated themselves from the Christians and had little intercourse 
with them. 

23. eis thHv Eeviay probably=idioy wlcOwua, v. 30. It is hardly 
likely that the regulations would be so far relaxed as to admit of him 
going with his gaoler to an entertainment at a friend’s house, though 
elsewhere, xxi. 16, fevifw bears this meaning. S. Paul had means at 
his disposal, and poverty was not one of his trials. mwAeCoves in emphatic 
position, ‘in greater numbers.’ é€er(@ero, ‘he expounded.’ The middle 
adds the force of personal explanation. ‘e(@wv, the part. is not only 
conative, but indicates his persuasive power, cf. xiil. 43, xviii. 4, etc. 
It is not hard to imagine with what eloquent earnestness he would 
preach the Gospel of the kingdom of God and His Christ in the capital 
of the world. rept tod “Inood, i.e. (1) That the Christ suffered and 
rose from the dead. (2) That His Kingdom was the fulfilment of the 
‘law and the prophets’ and that He was the hope of Israel. : 

a4. of pey érel(Qovto...ylaorovy. The imperfects mark the gradual 
effect of S. Paul’s words; the Jews evidently were not silent during the 
long exposition and argued with him as well as amongst themselves. 

25. eimdvtos Tov Ilavdov. In many cases in Greek the real prin- 
cipal verb of the English idiom is in the participle, ‘As they departed 
Paul said one word.’ Kaddés 16 mvetpa rd dyvov. They rejected God’s 
messenger. He dismisses them with one last word not of persuasion 
but of judgment and even indignation (Ka)és), not in his own name 
but in that of the Holy Spirit: for kad@s cf. Mt. xv. 7. mpds tods 
marépas tpov. No longer ‘our fathers.’ S. Paul regards the separation 
as complete. 

26. Tlopev@nre, Is. vi. 9. The quotation is here given in full from 
LXX. The fate of God’s prophet Isaiah in his mission was acknowledged 
by Jesus when explaining His reason for teaching in parables (Mt. xiii. 13 ; 
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Lk. viii. 10) tobe His own. The prophecy is quoted by S. John to explain 
the rejection of Christ’s own teaching (xii. 40), and here by S. Paul, 
‘the last utterance in the historical books of N.T.,’ to explain the 
rejection of his teaching.about Christ. “Akoy dkoteere, cf. xxiil. 14 n. 
ov py cvvyte, strong negation. 

27. ékdppuoav. Kapptw=Karautw only used of ‘closing the eyes,’ 
cf. myopia. px mote t8mow. The saying is a hard one. It was the 
purpose of Christ to conceal truth as well as to reveal it. To have heard 
the message and from hardness of heart and lack of understanding, etc., 
to have rejected it meant more than the loss of opportunity. They are 
in a worse position than before, and that which might have been for 
their life became an occasion of falling. That which is true in fact 
is represented as the deliberate purpose of God, but the responsibility 
for the fulfilment of that purpose rests with those who reject. His 
warnings. idoopat. The future tends to be used interchangeably 
with the subj. in Hell. Gk, though it adds more certainty. This is 
a return to Homeric usage, cf. Lk. xii. 58; Acts xxi. 24. 

28. TO cwrTpiov Tod Beod, Ps. Ixvii. 2. adrol Kal adxovcovra. 
avroi is emphatic, cal strengthens dxovcovra, ‘they indeed will hear.’ 
The certainty of acceptance by the Gentiles however does not imply 
the final rejection of the Jews, Rom. xi. 11. The best MSS. omit 
Vv. 29 Kal Tatra abrod elrévros am7mOov ot *lovdator, roAdjy exovres év 
éauTots ougnrnow. 5 


Two YEARS’ QUIET MINISTRY. 30-31. 


30. “Hvépewvev. Blass considers that the aorist implies that at the 
close of the two years S. Paul’s condition waschanged. 8terlav. Here 
in accordance with his usual custom §. Luke records briefly without 
details the duration and character of S. Paul’s ministry, cf. xi. 26, 
XVilil. 11, xix. 8, 10, xxiv. 27. pcOdpart, not necessarily a whole 
house but a private lodging. S. Paul’s ability to pay need cause no 
difficulty ; we know for certain that he once again accepted assistance 
from the Philippians, Phil. iv. rr, 14, 18. 

31. Kyptocwy...dkwdtrws. An exquisite cadence and rhythm 
marks this closing sentence. The author of the Acts thus leaves S. Paul 
in Rome, boldly and without restraint preaching the Gospel of the 
kingdom of God, and the life, death and resurrection of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Cf. the closing words of the Gospel. Both alike close with a 
note of joy and triumph. 
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ON 


EPILOGUE. 


The further history of S. Paul can only be pieced together from 
scattered notices in the two groups of Epistles connected with his 
first and second imprisonment. : 

(1) To the two years mentioned in v. 30 belong the Epistles to 
the Colossians, Ephesians, Philemon and Philippians. From these we 
learn that besides Luke and Aristarchus, his fellow-voyagers, he was 
joined by Timothy (Phil. i. 1), Tychicus, Epaphras, Jesus Justus, 
.Mark and Onesimus (Col. iv. 7-11), Demas (Col. iv. 14), and 
Epaphroditus, the emissary of the Philippians (Phil. ii. 25). The 
Epistles mark a great development in the church towards unity and 
union in Christ, and the note of controversy is scarcely heard, though 
S. Paul speaks ‘bitterly of the hostility of the Jews (Phil. iii. 2, 3). His 
position as a prisoner prevented him from holding a supreme position 
in the Roman church, but his influence extended to ‘Caesar’s house- 
hold’ (Phil. iv. 22), and the Gospel was known in ‘the whole praetorium’ 
(Phil. i. 13), which probably means the praetorian guard. After two 
years his trial was concluded and he was apparently set free. 

(2) Ifthe generally accepted theory be adopted that the Pastoral 
Epistles, on the assumption of their genuineness (1 and 2 Tim. and Tit.), 
belong to a period subsequent to his first imprisonment, S. Paul left 
Rome and visited Greece, Crete, Ephesus, Troas and Macedonia (see 
Lightfoot, Bzblical Essays, pp. 400-437, and cf. 1 Tim. i. 3, 20, 
em eee Linen L515, 11. 0, 10-205) Lit. j- Sault mons sy. 
A crisis occurred and he was recalled to Rome, probably in conse- 
quence of the persecution of the Christians by Nero after the fire 
A.D. 64. He wrote his second letter to Timothy as he awaited his end : 
only ‘Luke the beloved physician’ was with him. Tradition records 
that he was beheaded on the Ostian Way in A.D. 65, and the church of 
‘S. Paul without the walls’ marks the traditional spot. S. Peter, whose 
sojourn in Rome S. Paul does not mention, suffered martyrdom on the 
Vatican possibly two or three years later. The two great apostles, whose 
work as the joint leaders of Jewish and Gentile Christianity S. Luke 
records, were thus united in martyrdom in the Eternal City. In London 
to-day the cathedral of S. Paul and the abbey of S. Peter at Westminster 
are a tribute of the English church to their hallowed memory. 
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dvaywwoKew 130, 177 
dvayKatos 143 
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dveous 234 
aveTagerOar 225 
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aviévat 186 
dvictavat 163 
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dvTopbaduety 250 
dvwbev 239 

agtovv 178 
amacmagerOar 218 
amebe 165, 205 
amd 220 

amroypapy 14 
aTodELKVUYaL QO 
amodéxerbar Qs, 231 
amod.ddvat 108 
amokabioravac 78 
amwokaTdoTacs LOl 
amokpiverOa 99 
amodoyetr Bat 232 
atoNoverOar 224 
dmohvew 106, 157 
amomAew 245 
amopeta Bar 238 
amooTo\n 83 
amoorodo 166, 172 
amooTpépew 102 
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ampbokomros 233 
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dpa 128, 129, 153 
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dpyupoKémros 209 
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apxnyos 100, 113 
apxepevs 103 
apxisvwvaywyos 160 
aoitia 252 
aomdcerOar 237 
dooov 249 
doretos 120 
dopadns 222 
arevifew 226 
dromos 236, 258 
avTds 238 
apedorns 97 
aguotdvae 178 
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Badrew 249 
BarriferOar 224 
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BiBros 122 
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Bracpnuety 240 
Brérew 248 
BonOela 250 
BovNec Bar 238 
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Oupis 213 
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KoNuuBay 257 
kodwvla 183 
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Komugy 217 
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KpaBarrov 111 
KpaTrety QQ, 232 
KpaTiaTos 7 
Kplvew 100 
Kpovew 153 
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Nakeiv 81 
Nakrifew 241 
Narety 86 

ads 174, 201 
NaTpeve 119 
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Nels 136 
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Aoyea 122 
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paryos 158 
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pedrew 224 
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vepérn 79 TapEeu“Born 222 
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Antipatris 230 
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Aorist, the 133, 147, 230 

Apollonia 188 

Apollos 203 

Apostles, the 78, 80, 125 
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Aquila 199 

Arabia 137 

Areopagus 193 

Aretas 137 

Aristarchus 210, 245 

Ascension, the 79 

Asia 182 

Asiarch 210 
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Claudius Caesar 150, 199 

Claudius Lysias 225 

Cnidus 246 
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Comparative, the 234, 236 

Corinth 199, 212 

Cornelius 141 

Cos 217 

Council at Jerusalem 175, 179, 
220 

Crispus 200 

Cyprus 158 


Damaris 198 

Damascus 133 
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David 91, 123, 162, 163 

Demetrius 209 

Derbe 267 

Dionysius 198 

Dispersion, the 87, 240 

Dorcas 140 

Drusilla 234 


Egnatia via 187 
Egyptian prophet 222 
Elymas 158 

Ephesus 214, 215 
Epicureans 191 
Erastus 209 
Eutychus 213 


Fair Havens 247 

Fasting 157 

Felix 230 

Festus 235 
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of Macedonia 210 
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Gallio 201 

Gamaliel 113 

Gaza 129 
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121, 125, 167, 200, 238 

Isaiah 130, 264 
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Jacob 120 

James, brother of the Lord 81, 
1533 2137 209 

James the apostle 80, 151 

Jason 189 

Joel 89 

John the apostle 78, 97, 128 
the Baptist 203, 205 
Mark 152, 160 

Joppa 140 

Joseph 119, 120 

Joseph Barsabbas 83 

Josephus 113, 153, 154, 222 

Judas Barsabbas 176 

Judas Iscariot 82 

Judas of Galilee 113 

Judas (son of James) 80 

Julius. 246 

Justus 200 


Lasea 247 

Latinisms 206 

Litotes 153, 206, 222, 249 
Lucius 157 

Luke 182, 212, 214, 259 
Lycaonia 166 

Lydda 139 

Lydia 184 

Lystra 167, 169 


Malta 255, 257 

Manaen 157 

Mary, mother of Jesus 80 
mother of Mark 152 

Matthias 83 

Medical language 105, r10, III, 
121, 136, 139, 159, 258, 259 

Messiah, age of 89, go, 93, IoT, 
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Middle voice 140, 224 
Midian 121 

Miletus 214 

Mitylene 214 

Mnason 219 

Moloch 123 

Moses 101, 121, 122, 175 


Nazarene 240 
Nazirite 202, 220 
Neapolis 183 
Nicolaus 115 


Olivet 79 

Optative mood 112, 143, 192, 221, 
Pans 

Oratio obliqua, recta 121, 140 

Oxymoron 114 


Paphos 158 
Paronomasia 130, £39 
Participles 263 
Patara 257 
Paul, conversion 132 
visits to Jerusalem 136, 150, 
170, 202, 219 
journeys 155, 178, 180, 202 
speeches 160, 167, 191, 214, 
R22 2Os2235 230 
trials 226, 233, 235, 238 
Perga 160 
Peter 75, 80, 97, 139, 142, 143, 
152, 173 
speeches 81, 88, 99, 144, 147 
trials and imprisonments 103, 
fan 
Pharisees 113, 172, 227 
Philip 115, 126, 130, 131, 218 
Philippi 183 
Phoenix 248 
Phrygia-Galatica 182 
Prayer 107 
Priscilla 199 
Prophecy 82, 130, 264 
Ptolemais 218 
Publius 259 
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Rhodes 217 
Roman citizenship 225 
Rome 209, 262 : 


Sadducees 76, 103, 227 
Salamis 158 
Salmone 246 
Samaria 126 
Samothrace 183 
Samuel 102 
Sanhedrin 104, 112, 133 
Sapphira 109 
Sceva 236 
Seleucia 158 
Sergius Paulus 158 
Sharon 139 
Shechem 120 
Sidon 154 
Silas 200 
Simon Magus 127 
the tanner 140 
Sinai 121 
Solomon’s Porch 99 
Sopater 213 
Sosthenes 202 
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Stoics 192 
Subjunctive mood 94, 105, 114, 122 
Syria 138, 179 
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Tarsus 132, 138, 179 
Tertullus 231 
Theophilus 76 
Thessalonica 188 
Theudas 113 

Three Taverns 261 
Thyatira 184 
Timotheus 200, 209 
Tongues, speaking with 85 
Troas 182 
Trogyllium 214 
Trophimus 213, 221 
Tychicus 213 
Tyrannus 205 

Tyre 154, 218 
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The Acts of the Apostles 
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